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PREFACE. 


— 

No one can discuss the question of Christ’s 
Authority without addressing himself to that 
Christological problem, which, as the Abbd 
Loisy says, has been “la vie et le tourment” 
of the Church. With that problem the first two 
Chapters are more especially concerned. But 
my chief aim is a practical one— and to that I 
have devoted ail the subsequent portion of the 
book— to set forth what I conceive to be the 
true nature of Christ’s Authority over us in all 
that relates to our religious belief and our 
persona! conduct. It appears to me that those 
who maintain a genuine historical Incarnation 
of the Son of God have not always sufficiently 
recognised the limitations inherent in an Incar- 
nate life, nor how vital is the illumination of the 
Spirit, operating through the best activities of 
men’s minds and hearts, for the discovery of what 
Christ’s authoritative message really i.s. d'here is 
no religious problem, in my judgment, which mort; 
urgently requires consideration at the prcsfjnt 
time. 1^ 




Preface ^ 

On a subject so central and so sacred one 
writes not without diflklence. But wMiatever 
value may attach to the views I express, it is 
only just to say that they have not been hastily 
adopted, but are the growing Conviction of years. 
If I have succeeded in any measure in relieving 
difficulties felt by many as to what discipleship 
to Christ involves, I shall feel amply rewarded. 

My cordial thanks are due to the Rev. R. D. 
Shaw, D.D., Edinburgh, and the Rev. James 
Kidd, D.D., Glasgow, for valued assistance in 
reading the proofs. I have also to express my 
obligations to the Right Hon. James Bryce for 
reading the manuscript of the JFifth Chapter, and 
for helpful suggestions. 

D. W. FORREST. 


Morningside, Ediniwrgh, 
Marc A igo6. 
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AUTHORITY OF CHRIST 




THE RECOGNITION OF CHRIST AS THE 
INCARNATE SON. 


While the Authority of Christ has in all ages 
been acknowledged by the Cbristioji Church as 
final, there has been a wide diversity of \dew as to 
what it really covers, and as to the right method 
of construing it Yet surely it ought not to be 
impossible for those who own allegiance to Him 
as Saviour and Lord, to arrive at certain prin- 
ciples of judgment which w’ould conduce to 
greater agreement in the conception of His 
Authority, and which would at least rule out some 
interpretations of it as arbitrary and unfounded. 
My purpose is to inquire both as to the Sphere 
in which it operates and as to its Character within 
that sphere. 


L 

The Westminster Catechisms declare tbj%t the 
Holy,Scnptures principally teach what man is'* 
to believe concerning God, anci what duty God 
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requires of man.”* No i)ettc,r definition could be 
given of the revelation by Hirnt who is the 

heart and crown Scripture teaching. Its sub- 
ject is the saH^ati*-)n of man, and all that that 
involves with rc^gard to the cha.ractcr and will of 
God, and the needs and possildlitics of tlie human 
soul. But in this disclosure of spiritual truth 
Christ has occasion to refer to the perscmages of 
the Old Testament — to Noah, to Abraham, to 
Moses, to David, to Jonah, blow are these 
allusions to be understood ? Are they introduced 
incidentally, merely with the view of illustrating 
and enforcing a spiritual lesson, and with no special 
bearing on the historicity of Old Testament inci- 
dent or on questions of authorship ; or have they 
an independent value as historical statements, 
carrying with them in that aspect an authoritative 
verdict ? If we say that Christ’s allusions are 
in themselves a guarantee of historical accuracy, 
,we place Him in several instances in direct an- 
tagonism to the general conclusions of the most 
thorough and dispassionate research, and thereby 
create a very serious dilemma in many minds 
as to whether the acceptance of His authority 
is compatible with loyalty to truth in the region 
of historical evidence. If, on the contrary, we 

La^er Caiec/nsm, Quest 5 ; Shorter Cafednsm^ Quest, 3. Cf. 
'Westmimfer Cofifessio?i of Faiths diap. i. 5, The VTih Artirle of 

Church of England says more sliortly ; “ Moly Scriptute con- 
, tameth all things necessary to sahintionS 





] as the Incarnate Son 

old that His references are not to be fe 
guaranteeing Old Testament events, we have to 
give reasons why such a position does not impair 
His authority in the realm of spiritual truth. 
The problem is one of wide-ranging significance ; 
for though it only directly bears upon Christ’s 
knowledge of history, it really though implicitly 
involves the whole question of the limitations of 
His knowledge in what may be called the scien- 
.fic sphere as opposed to the religious. 

But, further, what is the character of < 
uthority in that sphere of faith and c 
which all Christians acknowledge as indisputably 
His? 

fil In what sense does He establish or attest 
the existence or the 
des not proceed t 
appealing to and quickening the moral intuitions 
and experiences of men, 

draw from His example as to the possibility of 
producing belief in God b 
or by any process which ] 

need of self-discipline and of a certain condition 
of character for the attain 

(2) In what sense is He the supreme Revealer 
of our Duty ? When Tolstoy says that the 
Church, by failing to obey literally Christ’s 
maxims regarding non-rcsi stance and indiscrimi- 
nate sharity, is guilty of disloyalty to its Lord, is 
he rightly interpreting or is he* misrepresenting 
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Christ's will? As Christ Himself frequently 
spoke in view of special circumstances, how far 
does this imply that we are, unfaithful to Him 
when we simply reproduce? His thoiiq'ht, without 
makinsf allowance for the aliered circunivStances 
with which we arc confrontc-.d ? A^’ain, is His 
conduct intended to be a model for imitation in 
such wise that we can solve the daily [>r‘.fblcms of 
our own life by askinq, What would Jesus do? 
Or are there not many positions which we are 
properly enough called to fill, yet in which we 
could not, without irreverence, conceive Him to 
be placed? 

(3) Does the authority of Christ apply equally 
in the sphere of personal and of corporate life ? 
Or are there moral obligations imposed by liim 
on the individual which have not the same rele- 
vancy to the nation or its rulers as such ? 

(4) Christ’s outlook on Human Destiny and 
the eternal Future is expressed in highly im- 
aginative language, drawn largely from forms of 
thought prevalent in His age. Is it possible for 
us so to disentangle the fact from the imagery as 
to be able to say, This is the essential truth He 
declared ? 

{5) Lastly, while He invariably represented 
His own teaching as final, He at the same time 
foretold that after iiis departure His place would 
"be taken by Another, who was to teach His 
disciples all things^ yet whose function should be 
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not to add to the revelation which centred in 
Himself, but to make explicit that which k con- 
tained. In what sense do we affirm Christ’s 
teaching to be final,, if we also assert that is 
in need of supplement ? Under what conditions 
does this supplementary illumination of the Spirit 
become available ? How far is the Spirit’s work- 
ing a purely spiritual experience, or correlated to 
all the other activities of man’s nature ? 

Such are some of the questions to which it is 
necessary to seek an answer, if we are to make 
a well-grounded and intelligent appeal to the 
authority of Christ 

We can perhaps best approach the subject by 
asking, What is the note or differentia of His 
authority ? Or to put it in another form, What 
are the qualities in Him which have led men to 
recognise Him as Son of God, and therefore en- 
titled to supreme homage? Have tliey assigned 
to Him this place on the ground that He dis- 
played such an encyclopedic range of knowledge 
with regard to all departments of human thought, 
and the events, past and future, of human history, 
as to suggest the possession of divine omni- 
science? No one with the Gospels in his hand 
would ever drean# ^ saying so. Or is it on the 
ground that Irie ..." so transcenden ’gifts* 

of intellect that the gr5ib^';geniuses of the world ^ 
are not to be mentioned in Comparison with * 
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Him ? So far is tliis from bc'ini;’ tlu: ease, thrit 
we never think of rankitii^ 1 l,iin with the imniorial 
[)hi]oso[)hers and po(!ts of mankind. 1 1 wo. did 
inslitute a ctfiiiparisiin, we slicnild have to admit 
tliat there are splendour.s of thon^ht and imai^ina- 
tiori in Plato and Sluikespc:ire to whicdi Jht 
pre.scnts no parallel ; but we should add immedi- 
ately that the fact was wholly irrc^levant, that He 
entered into no sort of rivalry with them, and 
shone in a sphere of lli.s own. 

It is not the philosopher but the prft|;>het wIn) 
verifies (jckI to us ; and he does so bcK'^ausc he 
is not concernt'.d with God as an idea, a.s a mere 
subject of thoui:,dit, but with God as a reality in 
experience, lie addresses himself to that in 
man which is related to a transcend(.‘.nt world ; 
not to life as it is, but to life as it oiij^ht to be. 
Human ihoupht in its hiphesi fiplus is still 
imprisoned within tht^ limits of S|)ace and time, 
and is thus at its best but a faint adumbration 
of the divine omniscience, which is the intuitive 
vision of the \vhole. But in the sphere of 
ethical necessity man is conscious of a relation- 
ship to what is unbound by earthly conditions, 
and asserts his kinship with the Eternal. Good- 
ness in God and in man is at root the same; 
and the prophet by unveiling the imperatives 
^and Inspirations of the spirtlua! nature in man 
■also unveils the divine as involved in them-, their 
- source and secret. 


as the Incarnate Son 
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i.I 

Christ as a teacher belongs specifically to the 
prophetic type. It is not by taking Him out of 
that category, but by recognising His supreme 
and solitary greatness in it, that we shall reach 
the right conception of Him. He reads human 
nature, both in its weaknesses and its possibilities, 
with such incisive and unerring insight, that God 
becomes the one ultimate and all-encompassing 
reality with whom we have to do. It is this 
which constitutes what we call the authority of 
Christ, that He constantly confronts us with an 
obligation which presses down upon us from 
the Unseen, which will not let us go,* and yet 
which is not more an obligation than a privilege, 
since all our aspirations after a progressive good- 
ness are in another aspect the gradual disclosure 
of a divine power working in us and with us. 
In no other way could God be really verified 
to us. If He exists at all, the primary truth 
in our relation to Him is not one of thought, 
but of life, of conduct He is not really God 
to us, our God, so long as He is a mere idea, 
however true ; He becomes our God only when 
He is recognised as bound up with our person- 
ality, at once the law and the animating principle 
of our being. Fundamentally, He must be felt 
by us as One who claims and deserves our 
allegiance, and to obey whom is to be ourselves. 
Knowledge of Him comes by obedience ; vision,* 
through character. Christ speaks with authority, 
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not primarily because His concejition of God 
satisfies our thoug'ht, but because He epu’ekens 
the impulses and resolves llrat impel us towards 
a divine communion. 

f 

'Nor is it simply by what He says that He, 
accomplishes this, but by what He is. The 
saint attests God no less than the |)rophet. He 
may have none of the prophet’s of uttering 
new spiritual truth ; but in the sphere appointed 
to him, however humble, he visualises and em- 
bodies the divine. His nature is radiant with 
the indwelling presence of God ; and all who 
see him, unle.ss their eyes be “boklen,” feel as 
If they “ walked in hallow'cd cathedrals.” Now 
if in His teaching Christ belongs to the category 
of the prophets, in Hi.s life He belongs to that 
of the saints, though here also as in the former 
case He occupies a place sovereign and apart. 
He combines in a supreme degree the charac- 
teristics of both. When we have said this, we 
have not told the whole truth regarding Him ; 
but we have laid down the essential lines along 
which that truth can alone be reached. We 
have set aside what is really irrelevant in the 
reasons often adduced for the homage which 
He demands, and which the Church joyfully 
renders. For, as Pascal has said, Christ no 
^mor6 comes in the glory of the scientific or intel- 
lectual order, than He comes in the glory of 
earthly state; He comes m His own- order of 
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holiness} He Himself puts it all in one plirase, 

He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
It is by the “ spiritual splendour ” of His words and 
of His character th%t He guarantees the divine. 
He is not the Master of those who know}' in'the 
mere intellectual sense of the words, as Dante ^ 
applies them to Aristotle ; but He is the Master 
of all who desire to know, that they may be 
and do. 

Harnack has startled many people by declaring 
with emphasis that “the Gospel, as Jesus pro» 
claimed it, has to do with the Father only, and 
not with the Son.”® In themselves these words 
might suggest that he regards the personality of 
Jesus as a matter of comparative indifference, as 
an accidental accompaniment of His revelation of 
God. That this is not his meaning is quite clear 
from his subsequent declaration, “It is not as a 
mere factor that He (Jesus) is connected with the 
Gospel ; He was its personal realisation and its 
sirengthy and this He is felt to be stil/I* If that 
be so, then the assertion that the Gospel, as He 
spoke it, had to do with the Father only, is 
ambiguous, seeing that the “strength” goes out 


II n’a point donnd d’invention, il n’a point regne | mats il a 
' humble, patient, saint, saint, saint ii Dicu, terri!>le aux demons, 
sans aucun jjdcbd . , . esf bien tmm avec TMtxt tie sm 
Fmsiesy etl. Gamier, p. i2j. See the whole passage, which Is 
full of beauty and insight. * 

• ® Inprnoy iv, 131. 

* Harnack, Whai is Ckrisiiamiy f p. 144. # 
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of the Gospel when it is divorced from His 
personality. 

Here, then, wc touch the* hf/rirt of the rpjeslion. 
It is after tint type of the jn'oj'liet and of the 
saint that we have ut coiua-ive oi Christ a.itd of 
His attestation o! God to us, and yet no prophet 
or saint is indispensable as Chri-sl is to the validity 
of the truth He. comnnunicaUis. Why ss it that 
neither the one desigtiatiiai nor the other, n<,ir 
both together, are adequate to describe iliin? 
What are the elements in His personality 
which differetitiate Him from others who in 
their measure also reveal God, and which impel 
us to acclaim Him as verily the Incarnate Son? 

These jiiay be summed u}> m two words: (i) 
His Sinlessness, and (2) His Mcdiatorsliip or 
Lordship. 


IL 

L ffis Sm/rssff€ss.~\Vhi\e Christ speaks as a 
man to men, and out of a deep sense of a common 
brotherhood, vet at tlie same time He does not 
occupy their standpoint. He addresses Himself 
to those who are outside the circle of rip'ht rela- 

o 

tions with the Father, but He Himself speaks 
from within it. The problem of reconciliation — 
/icfr ^“problem— of which His Gospel was the 
solution, did not exist for Him personally. Even 
'^if 'We take the Synoptics only, nothing shines out 
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more clearly in the records, and none the less 
clearly that the proof of it is, as it were, indirect. 
He does not stand forth and, separating Himself 
from others, exclaim^ ‘ I am without stain before 
God.’ He simply acts and talks as one to wlfom 
perfect obedience to the Father and undisturbed 
communion with Flim is the most natural thing 
in the world, as if any other course were to Him 
inconceivable. It is quite true to speak of His 
“immense self-consciousness,” but so far as the 
phrase suggests what is obtrusive and egoistic 
it gives a false impression. He moves quietly 
about among men, mingles with them in all the 
ease and variety of social relations, yet as one 
who breathes another atmosphere than they, wdio 
dwells in a region of unbroken serenity, at peace 
with Himself and with God. The holy love of 
the Father utters no word of forgivcne.ss to His 
own soul, but it utters it through Flini to <j£hers. 
Flis joy is not that of the son who has wandered 
and been restored, but of the son who has never 
left the Father’s house. This is the mystery of 
Christ’s sinlessness. 

Yet it Is needful to define exactly what we 
mean, when we apply this term to Him. It is 
the goodness that is realised and manifested 
under definite restrictions and conditions, not 
the goodness that is infinite and absolute. • (h>d 
cannet be templed with ttvil His holiness is not 
attained through struggle. It i.$*Hi.s es.sential and* 
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unalterable bein[^. But it wav'? not so with (.'Jurist. 
He lived liis life within prescribed limits, passed 
through the ever-changing stages cjf human ex- 
perience, and ‘learned ohixlience ’ in (tacdi. He 
had His allotted task as one among many, even 
as wc ; had to choose His course, not with the 
plenary vision of the divine, but with bounded 
outlook, under the varical play of human emotion, 
and subject to ail the influences of His immetliate 
surroundings. Therefore, perfect though He was, 
His perfection was conditioned, not absolute ; it 
was the perfection proper to Him at the time and 
in the circumstances in whicli He was placed. 
And being conditioned, it was, .secondly, a 
derivative perfection, h?, His wra-k was a I'oca- 
tion determined by the b'ather, so it was only by 
the continuous receptiiiii of thc^ I'athers grace 
that He was able to fulfil it. And the grace 
was given Him, as it is given to us, according 
to His need ; but in His case alone it wars never 
bestowed in vain, because in Him the spirit of 
surrender and response never failed. Hence His 
sinlessness means that He did not at any point 
of His progressive experience deflect from the 
specific ideal of service set before Him by 
God.^ 

Now it is contended by many that, no matter 
what the records of Christ’s life seem to imply, 

‘ ^ *■ ^ 

; ,,, a On th!S pomt 1 may be permitted to refer to my CAns^ of 

»■ fiktoty 0iti4 of ExperiMce^ Lset. L 
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such an acliiev'ement on His part is impossible 
in the very nature of things, and that on two 
grounds. 

In the first place, ^ they tell us that the moral 
perfection of a finite being is a contradiction* in 
terms, because finihide involves evil or moral 
imperfection. A created spirit only realises its 
individuality through an inward strife implying 
action and reaction, failure and recovery. It 
learns by making experiments, by trying lines 
of activity that seem promising but prove ulti- 
mately disastrous ; so, however truly its course 
may be upward on the whole, it is a xigzag 
ascent. It is in the shame and revulsion that 
follow from a false step thfit the impulse is born 
which bears us higher than before. And any 
other metlnxl, we are told, of conceiving moral 
progress in humanit)- is a dream. 

But what reason is there for so confident an 
assertion? When we argue thus we are (jiiiie 
accurately describing the process of our own 
growth in goodness. Wc have travelled by that 
road. The very best of men have attained the 
height of their virtue through falls and repent- 
ances. But when we analyse their experience wc 
see that, however universal, it is not inevitable. 
A man, say, yields to temptation, but despises 
himself afterwards ; the better nature in* him 
reasscyrts itself in protest and bears him triumph- 
antly through a second temptatimi. But another " 
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man of strongx^r type, would have yieldet! to 
neither temptation ; the first would have; had no 
more power over him than the; second. Hcmce 
the nobler a man is the les^s will he succumb to 
the onset of evil, and not only so, but the less 
fierce will the onset be, until what would have 
been a severe moral test to others is none at all 
to him ; as a temptation it has ceased to be. 
Will anyone affirm that he is borne unscathc^d 
through this prolonged ordeal by virtue of the 
horror of evil which came to him as a revulsioti 
from some long-past self-indulgence ? A far more 
potent force is at work, which is not negative 
but positive, the love of righteousness which lias 
grown within him, a !ugh<‘.r affection e.xpclling the 
lower. To assert that the source and spring of 
spiritual elevation are to be found only in the 
revolt from commiued sin, is to misiakcba part, 
and a small part, for tin; whole cau,s(;. 'fhe 
reaction, though it exists as a factor, liccomcs 
gradually less and le.ss potent ; it is almost 
absorbed at last in the passion for goodness. 
Knowing, then, how slight an clement it is in 
some beautiful souls, how free tliey are from it 
compared wfith others, on what ground are xve 
entitled to say that it is necessary at any stage, 
even the earliest and most immature.? dlie in- 
ference is all the oth(;r way wdtli regard to the 
pmdbiliiy at least, which alone we arc heue dis- 
cussing, of a sinless personality. The psycho- 
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logical analysis of human experience leaves the 
door open for the fair investigation of the facts 
as to the actual existence of sinlessness in any 
particular case. And^ still further, — as sin, by its 
very definition, is the thing which ought not to 
be — if we affirm a single disobedience to be 
indispensable to the knowledge or service of 
God, we land ourselves in the paradox that that 
which ought not to be is yet in some degree 
needful and unavoidable. 

A finite spirit is, as such, ignorant of many 
things, but its ignorance does not in itself involve 
moral deflection. It has by the law of its being 
to grow and to learn ; and as its outlook widens 
and its experience deepens new duties previously 
.undreamt of reveal themselves. That it lacked 
the vision of them before is no proof of moral 
shortcoming. Human life is a succession of 
definite problems, created for us by a certain 
concurrence of circumstances, and the perfectly 
right practical solution of them would imply 
simply that a soul was completely possessed in 
vision and will by the Spirit of God, As fresh 
circumstances emerged, it would read them also 
in the light of the divine, and thus discover and 
acknowledge new obligations. But its progress 
would not be from bad to good, or from dis- 
obedience to loyalty, but wholly within the spliere 
of goodness, in the fuller apprehension, through 
the appointed discipline of life, ®f what the will 
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of God is. Seeing tliut this condition is jnst the 
ideal relation in whicli man suunls to (dod, as 
his own consciousnt;ss t<;sUli(\s, it re(|uin*s soni<i 
hardihood to declare liiat^ it iK;ver in any in- 
stance can become rca! in a world Avhich ( iod 
governs. 

The truth is, that this objection from finitude, 
though it professc-s to he inducti\’{;, is rerdly 
deductive. A certain method is found to operate 
invariably within a wide range of facts ; it is then 
used deductively ti.> discredit other facts, instead 
of permitting these to bear their own witness^ 
although that method even within its own range 
is repudiated as not inevitable by the de<‘.pest 
instinct of those whose expciience yet exempli- 
fies it. 

But, secondly, it is argued, whatevc^r might be 
the case in the abstract, or in a differetit world 
from ourSj it is incredible tliat a man forming 
part of the organism of onr htimanlty should thus 
be isolated from his brethren, lie is built, so to 
speak, into a system ; he is a sharer in a larger 
life, enters into a certain inheritance, and cannot 
escape the bias which affects everyone else. No 
one can imagine that the universality of sin in 
the race is an accident : it has a racial cause, and 
is connected with human solidarity. The Church 
^ is right, it is said, in speaking of “original sin,” 

' in so far as that means an inherent evil tendency 
^ ',iu mankind w4iich finds expression in every 
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individual ; and to talk of this as eliminated or 
arrested in any single case is an absurdity/ 

Now while it is true that all alike have sinned^ 
it is an equally important truth that all have not 
sinned alike ; that while in some the evil tendency 
has acquired a potency which seems to dominate 
the entire nature, in others it has been counter- 
acted and suppressed till its influence is at a 
minimum. Moreover, there are those who appear 
to be born with a certain “ whiteness of soul,” a 
native purity that makes the conquest of tempta- 
tion a relatively easy thing; and though not 
stainless, yet they turn instinctively to God as a 
flower opens to the sunshine. Sometimes they 

^ Mr. F. R. Tennant in his Hulscnn Lectures on the Origin and 
Propagation of Sin contends that there is no such lliing' as 
“original sin ” or an inherited evil bias in humanity ; that man is 
horn neither bad nor good, but “ normal and neutral, nnd, influcuccfl 
inoi'e or less according* to circumstances b}'* .society, iiuikcs himself 
bad or good” (p. 222). The self-regarding imjjulses and emotions 
with which he .starts as an infant are purely natund and animal, 
and only become selfish and sinful when they are pcnniitccl by the 
individual to dominate him after he has passed into the moral 
stage of self-delerminallon. “ This inheritance, universally received 
by individual men, is sufficient to reconcile the universality of 
sinfulness with individual freedom of will ; and it implies that the 
human race is ‘ one great organic whole ' ” (p. 220). r. Tennant 
works out his thesis with great ingenuity, but with doubtful success. 
Even if his view of the genesis of sin be accepted, the olsjection to 
the possibility of Christ’s sinlessness which J am here cllscussing 
would remain substantially as before, though the form of it would 
be altered. It w'ould then be, not, How could Christ be fre(ffrom 
the inherited bias to evil which affects all olhens? but, How is it 
credible ^at He alone of mankind was able, in .spite of His social 
environment, to moralise all the natural imputses of His ixfing ? 
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enter the world through a descent %vhich is notliiiig 
short of a surprise, l)ecause it suggests just the 
opposite of wliat they nni. Heredity no more 
accounts for them in the^moral sphere than it 
accounts for Shakespeare in the intedlectual it 
may be that if we knew all, it migdil largt'ly ex- 
plain both ; but that would only pn we that it is 
so mysterious in its operation, so complex in its 
combinations, that it passes the wit of man to 
trace its possibilities. Or we may hold that 
though in such instances heredity plays its part, 
the much larger factor is the nt'w life given by 
God, and endowed by Idirn with latent capaci- 
ties, which inheritance only nK)difies. Ofi cither 
theory, if the working of divine wisdom and 
power can so act as, whether directly or through 
long and various lines of hereditary influence, to 
realise an exceptional spiritual result, is it irra- 
tional to believe that it might so control human 
events and conditions as to produce a c|uite 
unique spiritual effect, provided the end to be 
thereby attained were adequate? But from the 
Christian standpoint the end in view was not 
merely adequate, but transcendently great, and 
for such a One as the Holy Father of spirits an 
imperative necessity, being nothing short of the 
revelation of His love in the recovery of lost 
^ children. Of course, if anyone denies that this 
^.-conception of God is true, and insists that the 
whole problem^ be discussed on the basis of a 
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necessitarian evolution, then cadit qumtio. On 
that basis the existence of a sinless human life 
is an impossibility. But if the character of God 
be such as Christ declares, then the fact that 
there are souls that are born into humanity widi 
a rare and astonishing affinity for goodness does 
lighten the difficulty that attaches to the appear- 
ance of a sinless life, by showing to us that in 
the sphere of man’s relation to God unexpected 
and inexplicable results are actually produced, 
which yet it would be arrant folly for us to treat 
as the limit of the possible. 

Thus the actual experience of mankind, when 
we examine its processes, does not warrant us, 
on the ground either of finitude or of the organic 
character of humanity, in ruling out a priori the 
idea of a sinless individual. It would be too 
much to say that it suggests or involves him, but 
it at least leaves room for him, and proclaims 
emphatically that our ability to imagine the con- 
ditions which give rise to a thing is no test of 
its objective reality. It shows that when it is a 
question of the character of an individual, we 
have no right to judge of him by generalisations, 
however broadly founded, drawm from the action 
of others, but solely by what the facts of his own 
life testify. 

Now there is but one method by which a nian s « 
sinlessness can be demonstrated. It is inipos- , 
sible to prove by a detailed investigation that * 
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every word he uttered, or every act he performed 
was for him at the time absolutely the won! 
or act: and k cannot be done in the case of 
ChrisL For evciatiiin;^’ ajiian sa\'s or does is 
coVrelated to an infinite cmnplcxliy oi circum- 
stances. In order to estimate it truly, we would 
need to know the particulars of his surroundings, 
how they came to be what they were., and what 
motives inspired liis conduct. Manifestly all this 
is impossible for us : the data for a just judgment 
are not within our range. For instance, how 
can we show beyond dispute that, when Je*sus 
made a scourge of small cords, and drove out 
them that sold and bought in the I'emple Court, 
and poured out the changers’ money and over- 
threw the tables,' Mis righteous zeal had no 
excess of passion in it ? We can urge with 
force the frightful abuses which tins trafficking 
created, and the deHe(‘ra,iion that it made of the 
Father’s House. We can point emt that Jesus 
was acting under the convictif>n of an exceptional 
mission as the vindicator of the old religion from 
its modern travcisty, and as the founder of a new 
and higher faith. But we cannot with certainty 
establish that the ends Me had in view were not 
attainable by more self-restrained means. What 
alone is the final justification of such an act? It 
is tbfit such a one m He should have performed 
it without any subsequent regret. 

^ John ii. 14; cf. Malt. xxi. 12 j Mack xu 15 ; Lvikc xix. 45. 
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Do you maintain then, it will be said, that a 
man is himself the best judge of his own conduct, 
when it is the sheerest commonplace that men 
are every day deluded- with the notion that they 
are acting wisely, while everyone but themselves 
sees their blundering ; ay, and who insist to the 
last that they are right ? To put such a question 
is to show a total misconception of the position. 
An abstract commonplace like this has simply no 
point ; for everything turns on the quality of the 
self whose consciousness bears the witness. The 
higher it rises in the moral life, the chances of 
delusion grow less, just because it is coming 
nearer to the vision of the ultimate truth — the 
life of God. Therefore, when you have one like 
Christ who had the highest conception of God 
as holy love, who gave to the idea of man’s 
obedience and consecration its last expression, 
and who Himself lived in the constant sense of 
the Father’s presence ; one, moreover, who had 
the keenest sense of what was due to men, of 
the need of charity and forbearance towards the 
sinful ; then, even if conceivably He had been 
momentarily swept by righteous indignation be- 
yond what was justifiable, one thing is certain, 
He would have realised the fact afterwards. In 
His calmer hours it would have risen up to judge 
and abase Him. But whether we place tlfe in-^ 
cideni of the Temple cleansing at the beginning 
of J esus’ ministry, as the P’ourtlr Gospel does, or 
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according to the Synoptics at the close of it, or 
suppose that it occurred twice, the recolleciiou 
of it never in the least impaired His consciousness 
of unbroken filial communion with God. And 
this incident is typical, for similar occasions of 
trial to temper and self-restraint must h<ave ccui- 
stantly occurred. A'et when in liis calmest and 
most solemn hours He reviewed Id is past action, 
He stood to the very end of His life self-vindi- 
cated before the Father. 

There are some indeed who, while themselves 
believing in His sinlcssness, hold that it cannot 
be established historically on the evidence of the 
Gospel records. Their contention is that thii 
first three Gospels, which alone can be accepted 
as giving in any real sense a historical presenta- 
tion of Jesus as He actually lived and spoke, arc 
misconceived when they arc treated as scientific 
biographies, and that they are rather evangelical 
tracts, dominated throughout by a special purpo.se. 
They are compilations consisting of selections 
from various accounts, oral or written, of the acts 
and sayings of Jesus, and the intention of the 
compiler was so to arrange his materials as to set 
forth the faith of the Church regarding J esus as 
Messiah and Lord. In such circumstances they 
^are hot properly comparable with a biography 
^ written from the purely objective standpoint ; for 
they not only interweave the interpretation with 
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the facts, but the facts themselves are chosen 
with the view of supporting the interpretation. 
Hence the Gospels portray Jesus not as He 
appeared to the disciples during the course of 
His ministry, but as they ultimately came to ccAi- 
ceive of Him after the drama of His career had 
closed, and the outpouring of the Spirit had 
revealed Him in His risen power. This concep- 
tion of Him, to which they attained later, so 
colours the Gospels as to make it impossible for 
us to treat them as historical documents in the 
usual sense. 

Further, it is pointed out that these records 
are far from being a complete picture of His life 
and personality. After the story of His infancy, 
only one incident is recorded for thirty years ; ^ 
and the ministry itself, lasting some two or three 
years, is presented only in the most fragmentary 
fashion. We have reports of what He said and 
did as a public teacher and healer, and of His 
general relations to the disciples whom He chose 
as companions ; but we have practically no record 
of what He was in private. There are no such 
details of personal habit, or of those incidental 
conversations on the variety of human interests 
which disclose the man, as Sir Walter Scott is 
disclosed to us by Lockhart, or, above all, John- 
son by Boswell. It is urged, therefore, • that 
when, we consider the length of the ministry, * 


^ Lnke ii, 41-52, ** 
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the comparativ'e fewness of the incidents and 
addresses recorded, the almost total absence* of 
illuminative particulars regarding His private 
life, we cannot fairly claiiu to possess the his- 
toricEil knowledge of His inner personality which 
would demonstrate His sinlessness. 

If we are to attain conviction on that subject, 
it must be, we are told, by another metliod ; by 
the same method through which the Apostles 
themselves I'eached it Idow did they come to 
be persuaded of it? Not simply by what they 
saw of Him in the days of their earthly fellow- 
ship with Him. During that period they did not 
analyse the moral character of Jesus as we seek 
to do to-day, and directly infer from their experi- 
ence of Him that He was without sin. What 
their experience led them to conclude and 
confess was that He was the hlesskih. His 
Messiahship was the ruling thought in their 
minds. Now their conception of the IMessiah 
was at first largely Jewish. 'Fhe bondage from 
which He was to deliver was in great part 
external and national ; and it was only through 
the death and resurrection of Jesus as interpreted 
by the Spirit that they came to see that the 
thraldom from which they needed deliverance 
was personal, inward, spiritual, and that sin was 
-the fendamental problem which God’s Messiah 
^had to solve. They found that in Him GojJ was 
'‘reconciling them to Himself, not imputing to 
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them their trespasses. And as they were con- 
scious that it was through Him that they gained 
pardon and the power of holy living, they were 
assured that He who liad died for sin and rescued 
them from its thrall must Himself have known 
no sin. According to this view, the sinlessness 
of Christ is a judgment of faith, a verdict passed 
by those who had come to know the saving 
efficacy of His risen life. And as this was the 
path by which Peter and John gained their 
assurance of it, we can only gain it along the 
same line ; and it is futile to seek to establish 
it by historical proof, apart from the spiritual 
experience that warrants and affirms it 

There is enough truth in such a theory to 
make it plausible ; but radically it gives a false, 
or at least inadequate, analysis of the genesis of 
the Apostles’ conviction. The declaration of 
Peter to the multitudes at Pentecost, repeated 
constantly by him in his later addresses, was that 
through this Jesus “ whom ye crucified, but whom 
God raised up,” is preached to you the forgive- 
ness of sins. This was the invariable testimony 
of the Apostles concerning One with whom they 
had lived in the closest intimacy for many months, 
whom they had seen in every situation which 
could test His patience, temper, and unselfish- 
ness. They had more opportunities of truly 
knowiisig Plim for what He was than Boswell 
had of knowing Johnson. ThatP they have not * 

^ tt, 
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supplied us with the same irsiniiU; touches of 
intimate companionshi[5 as lloswc^ll does is not to 
the purpose. They themselves had liaise detailed 
memories of Mlm in theii; minds when they put 
fdrth the supreme claim that He had “died the 
just for the unjust^' that He was “Jesus Christ 
the righteous.” Docs anyone imtigine that when 
they thus affirmed His sinlessncss they were 
speaking contrary to facts familiar to themselves, 
and that all the time they were suppressing 
defects in His character which they had observed, 
or acknowledgments of shortcoming matle by 
Himself? Yet if Jesus had been comscious in 
the faintest degree of such .shortcoming, that con- 
sciousness must inevitably have found expression 
daily in a thousand ways, not merely in direct 
confession, but in His attitude towards them, and 
in the tone of His references to the Father and 
His own relation to Him. The Apostk^s had 
no such recollections of Him. I’he claim they 
made for Him was the claim which, from the 
nature of their communion with Him, they had 
good reason to know He made for Himself. 
It is true that they did not during His ministry 
realise the full significance of His holiness, as 
they subsequently did when they saw the part 
that it played in the work of redemption. It was 
' theif spiritual experience of the emancipation that 
He had wrought out for them which enabled 
them, to perceive with dear vision what they had 
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but dimly fek before. It gave them the true 
interpretation of the facts ; but the facts, con- 
cerning Him nmst have been stick as to seme lion 
and necessitate the interpretation. 

It is idle, therefore, to contend that we liav'e 
now no means of arriving at the historical truth 
as to the perfect character of Jesus, and that the 
assertion of that perfection is purely a judgment 
of faith. We do really get historical evidence 
of the fact, because those who first preached 
redemption from sin through Jesus Christ were 
themselves in possession of just those minute 
data concerning His life which enabled them to 
judge what He was and what He thought of 
Himself. This historic confidence would not in 
the same measure have been possible for us, had 
Jesus simply gone about Palestine as a solitary 
itinerant teacher. But when He chose the 
Twelve that “ they might be with Him,” and 
thus bound them to Himself by the closest of 
fellowships, He provided for us the guarantee 
as to the character of His moral personality 
which a historical Christianity requires. 

Seeing that historical affirmations are inherently 
involved in Christian faith, it is a grave mistake 
so to put the emphasis on the proofs derivable 
from the Christian consciousness of salvation as 
to disparage the element of historical eviderice. 
To telj men that before they can attain the 
conviction of Christ s sinlessness, <hey must first 
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have experience of Mis snvin^u;- power, is unavoid- 
ably to convey to tlieni the iinf.iression that we 
are making a subjective feeling the ground for 
asserting a fact of history. Wliai thety want to 
be sure of is that they are dealitig witlt an objec- 
tive reality, and not witli a bicmded product of 
emotion and imagination ; and then.: is only one 
way in which this assurance can b(,i gained. 
They have to be made to realise tlial, (|uite apart 
from the specific Christian consciousness, the 
moral personality of Jesus confia.mts them with 
a unique problem. No doubt certain subjective 
conditions are necessary before they can nralise 
even this; but these are of a very general kind, 
and do not involve tlie typical experiences of the 
believer. Any man of ordinary intelligence and 
of honest moral perceptions has, if he will, the 
power of recognising iliat such a one as Jesus 
could not refrain from confessing sin, if Ide felt 
He had any to confess ; that such confession, if 
it occurred at all, affecting as it must His whole 
tone and attitude towards God and man, must 
have been known to the disciples; that if they 
knew of it, it was morally impossible for them to 
speak of Him afterwards as the sinless One and 
the Lord of glory ; and therefore that no ratioiial 
account can be given of the Gospels as we have 
thei^i, unless on the hypothesis that the person^ 
ality they depict was actually free from sior 
, This conclusion, reached along the Hues of 
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historical investigation, is not only prior to Chris- 
tian faith, but is one of the chief factors in 
producing it That personal faith, when it is 
attained, confirms and^ verifies it as a part of a 
whole of revelation, is quite true. It could not 
be otherwise. Just because the Holy Life had 
for its object a redemptive end towards mankind, 
they who have passed through a redemptive ex- 
perience cannot but have a quickened apprehen- 
sion of its reality and its glory. But we shall 
not make much progress in winning men to Christ 
unless we insist, first of all, on the unique per- 
sonality which is there already in history, and 
which can be perceived as such by .those who 
though not yet Christians allow their intelligence 
and their highest moral nature to judge. It is 
this recognition of His moral character as an 
exceptional and astounding fact wdiich forms the 
basis of our appeal for tine reasonableness of 
faith. For unless the faith which declares Him 
to be the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world be true, His presence in humanity as one 
separate from sinners becomes an inexplicable 
and almost irrelevant mystery. 

If, therefore, we are to vindicate Christianity 
as a historical religion, we must maintain that 
the doubt or denial of Christ’s sinlessness is not 
the result of a fair inquiry into the historical 
implications of the records, but rests on the a 
priori ground that as a man He*like all others 
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must have learned obedience tliroii»'h shortcoming;' 
and penitence. Do those who take this view of 
Him realise what it involves? He who, having- 
sinned, imagines himself stainless is on a Iowv.t 
moral level, is less in touch with the ultimate 
reality, less near to the heart of God, than he 
who sins and repents.^ Will anyone say that 
St. Paul had truer self-knowledge than Jesus? 
People talk of "impossibilities” ; but it has bceti 
demonstrated a hundred times over that the 
greatest of all impossibilities is to deny Christ s 
sinlessness, and yet form a self-consistent theory 
of His inward life, Ik) make of the most mar- 
vellous personality in liistory an insoluble enigma, 
not because the facts require it, but on account 
of a principle or law which is arbitrarily erected 
into a test of reality, is neither science nor 
commonsense. 

And it is the more irrational to do .so, as the 
moral uniqueness wdiich i.s thus cavalierly evicted 
as incredible, alone interprets for us one of the 
deepest needs of humanity. That which reduces 
to harmony, as nothing else does, the data of 
Christ s own life, also lightens up great tracts of 
human experience. Fundamentally, His sinless- 
ness is not so much a problem, as the key to 
other problems ; not a hopeless perplexity, but a 
m/stcry which shines by its own light, and 

B (lulls ? I he greatest of faults, I should say, is to bo con- 
scious; of none.” >Cadylci Heroes, Lect. IL 
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irradiates the dark places of the soul It gives 
a clcfiniLe and final answer to the question which 
lies at the root of all religion, What does the 
Holy One think of th^^ sinner, and wdiat attitude 
does He assume towards him? A good man, 
we know, does not simply mete out justice to the 
evil-doer ; in prcq-iorlion to his goodness, he 
strives to regain him to a better mind, to arouse 
in him self - condemnation and penitence ; he 
shows forgiveness, patience, generosity. Just so 
far as lie acts thus, does he become in our view 
God-like. But how have we come to treat this 
conception of G<xl. and of (lod’s relation to the 
.sinner, as indisputable? We owe it to Christ 
Apart from Him, we might indeed have dreamed 
that what we felt to lie the liest in us was a true 
indication of God’s real nature. But doubts 
which we could not allay would inevitably have 
arisen, h'or how could wc be sure that our long- 
suffering, our n'adiness to partlon the penitent 
offender, might not be due in large measure to 
our own sinfulness, to our inability to measure 
the true character of sin as it appears in tlie eye 
of the Holy One, ti,.) our own consciousness of 
shortcoming, and of the need of similar forbear- 
ance from others ? \\\‘. might discard such mis- 

givings, but they would recur. Wliat alone could 
remove them ? Only the actual witness oT a 
holy lifc, living itself out in .self-sacrifice for 
sinners. Then onlv is our dream <^f, God’s nierd« 
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fulness guaranteed as a realit)'. “ If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts iintr.> yi)ur 
children, how nuich more shall your bather whiclt 
is in heaven give good things to them tliat ask 
Him?” In themselves these words merely teach 
us to trust our highest instiucis as a revelatit_)n 
of what God is supremely and incomparably ; 
but their distinctive value is that they come from 
Him who speaks f'LWi within the circle 0/ holiness. 
What others could only affirm as a probability, 
He corroborates and endorses as fact. 


IIL 

II. His Mediatorship or Lordship. — The 
second element which differentiates Christ from 
all other prophets and saints is Id is claim to be 
the permanent mediator between God and men, 
especially in view of the tistounding functions 
which He ascribes to His mediatorship. What, 
in a word or two, are some of these functions ? 
I. He assumes that He has a title to pronounce 
without appeal on the value of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, to separate what is eternal in 
it from what is temporary, nay, affirms Himself 
the fulfiller of it ; and declares further that the 
revelation which He brings will never be super- 
seefed, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
but My words shall never pass away.” Prophets 
and saintly men before Him were but servants. 
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He is the Son ; and none can know the Father’s 
will but he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
Him. 2. He makes attachment to Himself an 
essential condition of tfie spiritual blessing which 
He proclaims. He invites the weary and heavy- 
laden to come to Him that they may find rest. 
To love Him is the way to keep FI is command- 
ments. It is when a man loses his life “for His 
sake ” that he finds it, and the humblest service 
done “in Flis name ” possesses an eternal value. 


3. By the attitude which men take to Him their 
destiny will be determined. He is not only the 
law or standard of the final judgment : He is the 
Judge Flimself. Fie opens and closes the door 
of the heavenly kingdom, for His knowledge 
of human character is unerring, and will unmake 
the hypocrite. The reward which awaits those 
who on earth have fed the hungry or clothed 
the destitute will be bcstfjwed on them simply 
because the service they rendered to men w’as, 
wdicther consciously or unconsciously, done to 
Flim. 


It has been maintained that these and similar 
claims which stand in the very forefront of the 
Synoptic account do not really imply anytliing" 
more than is involved in the historic sinlessoess 
of Christ; diat they simply indicate Flis iini(|uc 
filial consciousness, and are the e.xpression of* it 
in various aspects. He knew that He and He 
alone stood in a relation of perfci^a sonsliip to 
3 
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the Father, that in Him alomi was manifested 
the Father's ideal of humanity aiul the ihathers 
purpose of i^Tticc towards the sinful, and that 
thus thruiiHi Him alone couUI men in any aLi’c 
come to the knowlcdg'c of the Fhather and to 
true and full conimimion with Him. He spe.'iks 
therefore not as a teacher who reveals truths 
about God, but as the embodiment of God's life 
in humanity and the guarantor of His presence 
and power; in Him God verifies Himself to us 
as Father and Redeemer. This consciousness of 
His centrality for the whole human race as the 
one perfect Son and mediator of the tlivine life 
so identifies Him with God that He might feel 
Himself warranted in saying, as tite Fourth 
Gospel relates, not only, “ He that hath st,x*n 
Me hath seen the Father/’ but also, '' 1 and the 
Father are one.” And .so likewise His claim to 
be the bread of life, or the vine wnthout wiiich 
no branch can bear fruit, is but the expression 
in reference to mankind of His sense of mediator- 
ship. Such language, it is said, is misconceived 
when it is taken to mean the metaphysical asser- 
tion of FI is Sonship. It does not refer to His 
pre-existence, and Flis place in the Godhead, 
but only to His supreme mission for humanity 
as representing and communicating the Father’s 
life: and a similar meaning is held to attach even 
.,to those passages of the Fourth Gospel, which 
probably have? a real historical basis, where He 
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speaks of His mystical union with believers. 
The pictures of the final judgment and of His 
function as Judge are the outcome of the same 
consciousness working , partly under traditional 
religious forms. All He signified thereby was 
that the destiny of human souls would be deter- 
mined by their attitude to Him by whom the 
Father’s grace is mediated. In this sense He is 
Standard and Judge in one. 

Now I am not prepared to deny that such a 
rendering has great elements of truth in it ; and 
it is only right to acknowledge that its mtenlion 
is not to minimise or lower the unique character 
of Christ’s function as Saviour, but to interpret 
it, to show precisely what its nature is as con- 
ceived and portrayed by Himself. It has no 
real affinity with the ordinary Unitarian view of 
Christ’s relation to His mission, but is as really 
penetrated with the supernatural as the Nicene 
doctrine. It holds that He is not simply otie, 
even the greatest, of the prophets of GocI ; He 
is the one supreme Revealer, and no possible 
comparison can be instituted between Him and 
others. He not only utters the thought of God, 
He incarnates His life, which through Him 
communicates itself to mankind as a redeeming 
and renewing power: “God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto Himself.” And in fts 
insistence on treating the words of our J.ord 
regarding Himself as spoken prim^Trily in a reli- 
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gious rather than a niciaphyriical sense, it seems 
to me to be exegetically correct, and a 

true reading of His actual consciousness. Xnr 
would I dispute the possibility that the Hltristhm 
experience of forgiveness and of regeneration 
may be wrought in a maij, who through the 
records of Christ’s life feeds hiniscdf to be in 
contact with One in whom, as a historical pcarnon, 
God verifies His gracious presence, and through 
whom He imparts and esta,blishes liis .saving 
power in the soul But what I gravely doubt is 
whether, even if such inward renewal can ha|)peu 
on these conditions, the conception of Christ’s 
'personality that is here in\‘olved can l)c per- 
manently satisfying, and whether the inwaial 
renewal itself has adequate depth of conumt. 

I. In the first place, according to this view 
Christ is so identified with God that for ii.s th<.*y 
are inseparable. The higlicst activity of the 
divine is, so to speak, pent up in this channel. 
We cannot truly know the Father, we cannot 
come into any right relations with Idim at all, 
except so far as we find Him, or rather excejit 
so far as He finds us,' in Christ ; and however far 
we may advance in spiritual experience, however 
fully we may enter into the divine communion, 
Christ remains as essential as before. Nav, 
even if we attempt in any measure to conceive 
a future blessed destiny for humanity, *He still 
retains HiS' centrality as the perpetual mediator, 

^ r 
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the luminous medium of our vision of God. But 
if this be so, is it not infinitely more credible that 
He who possessed this pre-eminence of function 
should hold a rekitioii to the Father differing 
from ours in kind and not merely in degree t 
that He should be an incarnation of what is 
inherently divine, than that He should be simply 
a historical human personality of whom we can 
only say that it pleased the Father thus to endow 
and exalt Him? It is true, indeed, that He 
always represents Himself as but a 7Jieans to an 
end, as the Way to the Father ; but then He is 
such a means, so bcisal and all-inclusive, that the 
means has to be thought of in the same category 
with the end. Or, to put it otherwise, if the 
personality of C'hrist alone attests and conveys 
to us the Father’s life as a redeeming power, if 
through it alone we truly know and possess 
God, the noumcnal and finally real, then it is 
impossible to treat that personality as itself a 
mere historical phenomenon. The phenomenon 
of a sinless manhood, of a perfect filial will, is 
only conceivable if the noumenal lay behind it 
and within it. Not that the noumenal in Christ, 
the essentially divine, is discerned at any point 
as something separate from or lying alongside 
the phenotneiial ; it appears as phenomenal, but 
it gives the phenomenal such unique significaece 
and rcsy ilt ns to suggest and guarantee absolute 
reality. The divine is never tl5«re pure and 
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simple, either in words or acts, but always elfahc'd 
in the. human, workin|.|' throucdi th<‘ processes < si 
human thought as truly as it e.xpresses itseh in 
human l;inp;uaoc. 'rherc;h'?re. it is quite ri;qht to 
Vay that when Christ declares, “ Ko one knowetli 
the Son, save the Ftither ; neither doth any know 
the Fatlier, save the Son/’^ He is speaking as 
the Son of Man and from within His own human 
experience, not from the standpoint proper to the 
eternal Logos as such.” The primary reference 
of the words is not to His pre>-existent life, but 
to what He actually was In humanity and ha- 
humanity as the one ultimate revealer of the 
Father. But the. more we realise what is in- 
volved in the latter, the more does the ftwnier 
assert itself as the indispensable grtaind and 
explanation, without which in the end the other 
must inevitably slacken its hold upon us. 

2. But secondly, not only will the conscious- 
ness of a real reconciliation and new life in God, 
created through contact with II im who is no 
more than the historic manifestation of the 
Father, fail in the end to maintain itself, but 
even at its best it does not carry the special 
content which belongs to faith in the eternal Son. 
-A sinless personality guarantees to us, as has 
been already shown, the attitude wdhch the Holy 

^ Matt, xi. 37. 

^ On this point see Moberly’s abk discussion in his yHowmtnt 
'<dnd Personality^ 100, 184 (T., 212-213. 



One takes to tlie sinful — His forgivingness and 
gracious purpose. But if we regard Christ only 
from this historical standpoint, what He presents 
to us is the very extremity of hiiuian self-sacrifice 
— the boundless self-surrender of a human soul 
to the will of the Father in the service of man. 

In this, indeed, He images God to us ; for it is 
by the Father’s appointment that He appears, 
and it is through the Father’s grace that Fie 
is borne on to victory. Hence we can say in- 
dubitably that the Father’s heart is here revealed 
to man as nowhere else. Yet the impression 
thus produced upon us by Christ is, though 
unique, of the same type with that which w'e 
receive from all high and saintly souls. They 
suggest God, or even attest Him — Christ medi- 
ates His saving power. But they both speak of 
human self-sacrifice, rather than of divine. God 
sympathises with them, ordains their lot, calls 
them to this service and upholds them in it. 
But we cannot tell how far what we term sacrifice 
is implied in the divine action. We see what 
the Holy Life cost on the human side ; and 
cannot but believe that the outflow of redeem- 
ing love of which it assures us cost something 
to God. But wms the cost, though greater in 
degree, not analogous in kind to that which the 
divine heart may be supposed to sufler in ^lie 
case of every pure and self-denying human life ? 
Wherein lay that pain of surrenckr which calls * 
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out the wontlcrinL^ av.'<t (*i’ tho Affoilo, vvlioti ho 
cxclaim.s, “ Me that Caro/ not. f I r-> own S^sn, but. 
(iellvorod Him n’> Tor us Xou’ tlu' 

fact that the pluMiomonal pt ase.il roih.’*'] slion 
of Christ’s ]K.;rson and work ntakos ;-mch a, 
tioii possible, is convinciii;^ proof that itt ilut 
spiritual renewal which it prcjfesses t^) const Tvtf 
something is lacking to the full Christian ex- 
perience. A man may he restored to the true 
fellowship of God, may he. rccr)nciled and re-genf-r- 
pited, by the method it unfolds; but the depth 
and riches of God’s love can never he conceit' ed 
aright by him who does not know .siMr\i.;iluog (4 
the unspeakable siirrendcu' which Ooa' liiiua'ij 
made in order to achieve the reconcilia.tion. 
Without this, sin is nut .seen in it.s essontial 
darkness and destructive fora;, and. tlu; mt*rey of 
God loses for us its irresisiihle atiraction ttnd 
final glory. 

This is a matter of .supreme nKimeiu; for it 
may be confidently said thtii just here, abi.ua* 
all, lies the stress of the apostolic mes.sage. 
The last and imperative groimd of the A]>ostles’ 
appeal is that such was the. passion of the divine 
heart for man that it went all lengths of sacrifice 
for his redemption; that for this end it freely 
yielded up what passes the mind of man to con- 
ceive, “God so loved the world that Me gave 
His only-begotten Son”: that is their t^hought 
of the Father^ “Who though lie was rich, yet 
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for your sukes became poor”: that is their 
thought of Christ. Yet these are not two 
thoughts, but one, the mystery ol Godliness — 
that the self-sacrifice qF Christ is a sclf-sacritice 
on the part of the divine nature, and that it coii- 
sists not simply in what, as the Son of hi an, He 
suffered, but supremely in what He abandoned 
that He might become man. It is this which 
subdues and overwhelms the Apostles, which 
endues them with power as bearing the seal and 
warrant of the Highest, which convinces them 
that their labour is not in vain in the Lord. It 
is this which has been the dynamic force in 
Christian preaching throughout the ages; and 
if the Church comes to treat it as a matter of 
phraseology and not as the central point of its 
witness, it will denude its message of that which 
wins and compels the heart of humanity. That 
in everything Christ says and does He moves 
along- the lines and within the sphere of humanity 
is not the disproof of hi is divinity ; it is the 
proof of what the divine truly is, in that out of 
its longing to regain the unworthy it imposes 
upon itself such limitations. Here we touch 
bottom. We may talk as we will of the love of 
God for sinners, but if love does not mean for 
Him sacrifice as it means for us, and in a sense 
infinitely transcending- ours, tlien it fails to an.s%c*r 
our ultimate question and to meet our inmost 
necessity. . 
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IV. 

IJiave thus far not sfir>l;rn of f'hrhaV ro-ur- 
rcction. Anti yet eiervone. kn<nv. th.it it was 
diroucj-h their belief in h that the Aj,.,si!rs cdvu' 
to their faith in His eternal Senship. iSut J |ru*(‘ 
puiposely confmed myself to the revelation -i^a-n 

t anscenclence of h,s personality, tliat it really 
iscloses to us the very nature of the Divine 

w^tlv b ’ f ‘•“^lisation of this 
was only borne ta on the first disciples through 

their conviction that the Crucified had risen ii'nihi 

and that as reigning L„,,l He had hestowed „n 

the new life, the Spirit of Power, of which 

ey subsequently became conscious. 'Phis does 

no y any means imply that it t?us tiu; nesiir- 

Do^r f ^ this 

Iistonc life which they already knew, interpreted 
for them what was till then the greatest of i " 
enes, and lit up into clearness The cl n 1 It 
tons of their hearts,^ It gave them the S to 
a problem already existing. ^ 

Thellctof “ different process, 

rne tact of the lesurrection, which was the rief,.r 
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We reach it through the testimony of others. No 
doubt it may be said that our Christian expcTi- 
ence as truly as Peter’s or John’s verifies our 
fellowship with a risen. Lord whose Spirit dwells 
in us. We can have the same consciousness as 
they of spiritual renewal and quickening. But that 
experience of theirs had a characteristic which is 
not present in ours. It was definitely connected 
with a fact which they knew, of which they were 
as certainly persuaded as of their own existence. 
They had seen the empty tomh, and ike risen 
Christ, Their faith was a diml product, and 
sprang from the blending of these tw’o factors, 
knowledge' of an event and consciousness of 
spiritual power. As we cannot know the event 
as they did, has it lost all validity for us ? By 
no means ; but it becomes for us a question not 
of knowledge, but of belief. And there are two 
great reasons which make it credible, (i) The 
transformation that passed over the Apostles 
within a brief period of Christ’s death, measured 
rather by days than weeks, is explicable if the 
resurrection were true, but on no other hypo- 
thesis. Without such an overpowering and 
dominant fact the swift rise of Christianity is 
an enigma. (2) There is a fitting correlation 
between the unique life laid down, and the 
unique resumption, of it. If the personality- of 
Christmas manifested in His ministry had the 
solitary significance just describe^!,; then it is in 
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the hij^’hest degree prol^ihit* iliat it was n-)! 
holden of (.ItMih as it had a*>i l>rcn hold» n fj 
sin, atui ih.it it guaranlt-ed its trims] )h l-v r,%d 
<'i[)pearances to diuse udiu juid iurnii-ri) hehrltl its 
s'piritual splendour. 

The Apostles interpretc<l tlie lilh l>y ilte resur- 
rection, and found it truly divine; we appmarlt 
the resurrection through a life t\'hicli rtlri-atly 
attests itself to us as that c)f the Snn f>f (iod. 
Our belief that Christ rose from thr* dead is 
subordinate and indirect, but ncverlheJess 1 1 is 
resurrection entens in as an atiditiunal corrolu .ra- 
tion of that faith in His eternal vSonship to 
which the phenomena of His lift; pointetl : it is 
recognised as a new fact f(.)rming part, to use 
words which I have employed e.lse where, “of th<‘ 
same objcciive AWmit manifestation in humanity.”^ 
Thus for us also as well as for the Ajiosiles, He. 
was “declared to be the Sou of (hul with puwer, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the dead.”^ 


Vh 

Of course in thus affirming Christs eternal 
Soiiship we speak secundum hominan. Human 
thought works through forms and conditions 
that do not exist for the divine. The absolute 

Thi' Lhrisl oj Ihsimy and lif Jis/vncut't'j }>. i6^. 

^ Roia. i. 4^R.V.). 
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truth as it is in the mind of God is beyond our 
measure. What we have to do is to see that the 
ideas which we cmi)loy are as near an approxi- 
mation as we can ipake to the transcendent 
reality/ The question therefore is not as to 
their perfect adequacy, but as to their fitness to 
suggest some relatively true image of that wdiich 
in its absoluteness is to us inconceivable. Thus, 
for example, we apply without hesitation the 
term ‘person’ to God, though quite aware that 
from its ordinary connotation it has misleading 
associations, and that self-consciousness in the 
Infinite Being must be far other than what it 
is in His finite creatures. But w'e feel that to 
ascribe personality to Him is at least to too/c in 
the direciion of the final truth regarding' Him : 
to refrain from doing so is radically to miscon- 
ceive Him. We must either assert or deny it; 
there is no middle course, if we are to think of 
God at all : and we assert it, meaning that what 
constitutes personality in us exists via cminenthc 
in God, without the negative elements which are 
inseparable from it in our experience." 

’ R. n. HuUon says of JUigehot, “ Within the lust two or three 
years of his life, he spoke on one occasion of the Trinitarian doctrine 
as probably the best acxount which human reason could vender of 
the mystery of the sclf-cxislent mind.” Rasiehot, IJfmny S/udirs, 
vol i., Memoir, p. 17. 

“ See Lnl/c’s masterly argument to tlie effect that “in tied fflone 
is perfect personality to be hnuid, while in all finite spirits there * 
exists onl^'- a weak imitation of personality. I'he finiieness of ihc 
finite is not a in'oduf'tive condition of pcrsotfidiiy, but rather a 
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In like manner, when we designate} C'dirisi the 
Son of God, and talk of Mis eternal ifeneration, 
we are not claimini^ speculatively to know God 
as He is, and as He is k-tiowji to Himself; we 
are using language which for us gives t]'u.‘ near(*st 
equivalent of the inner reality of His beirsg. 
These expressions are in one sense metaphorical, 
but they are metaphors that represent the* fat't 
believed, which in its inwardness and totality is 
unimaginable ; and by using them, we mean that 
they afford to our heart and reason something of 
the same significance which that fact has for God. 
It is not enough to say that they are subjective 
judgments, any more than it is enough to say 
that the ascription of personality to God is a 
subjective judgment ; in both cases the judgment 
is held to have a real, though not perfect, corre- 
spondence to objective truth. Hence, to affirm 
merely that Christ has “the value of God " is 
sufficient statement of tlic character of our con- 
viction, because it is an ambig-uous expression. 
It might mean that while wc do not regard 
Christ as veritably divine, He is yet so indis- 
pensable for the true knowledge of the Father 
that we resolve to treat Him as if He "were 
such. But emphatically this is an impossible 

^ limdSring barrier to its perfect development.” Mikr&kositws, Uk. 

' it. chap. 4. Cf. also Ritschl, Rechtfertigntig und Virsoknttng^ vol 
,§ 30 j A.. C. Fraser, Philosophy 0/ Thohm^ Gifford t..ecturet>, 
2iid:Series, pp, i4f.^53. 
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position, it is an attempt at make-believe, which 
sooner or later is doomed. If He is to have 
“the value of God’’ for us, it must be because 
we believe it is true to^ call Him divine, just as 
we believe it is true to call God a person, though 
in both cases we are conscious that our termin- 
ology is only approximative, an adumbration of 
the eternal fact. 

That it is approximative, not exact, does not 
make it for us the less final or authoritative. It 
is the intellectual equivalent or inseparable con- 
comitant of our spiritual experience. The love 
of God ceases to have any meaning for the heart, 
if He ceases to be a person to the mind ; and 
if Christ is not indeed the eternal Son to our 
thought, He cjinnot have His full saving efficacy 
for the soul. The religion which moves in a 
sphere of pure subjectivity, and will not admit 
that our confessedly inadequate conceptions give 
us any true suggestion of the transcendent reality 
within the veil, practically ends in an agnosticism 
which treats religion as a dream. It is a grave 
delusion to suppose that our spiritual convictions 
have no essential relation to fundamental intel- 
lectual categories ; that we can play fast and loose 
with the latter, or even abstain from using them 
altogether, and yet retain tin; former at their 
highest intensity. Human inlGligence is a unky ; 
and thp religious conviction is weakened and 
starved, and if it survive at all, <«dwiiKlles into 
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sheer sentimenUility, when its hi* 

teliectual form is denied. Hic faiih, ihs/ndon*. 
which asserts that Christs life im-nns f tlit^ 
a sacrilice offered by the* ^ very nature <»f (hid at 
hifinite cost, inevitaldy y,'oes on to confess with 
the universal Church tliatCItrist is the everlastin 4 
Son of the Fatlier, “who for us men and for our 
salvation was made man.” To call ilim Gotl is 
true; to call Him man is true; to call Him e-ilher 
exclusively is false. The authority which beloiy^Ui 
to Him is not that of God in His nhsolutenf'ss ; 
but of God manifested in humanity, of the Word 
made flesh, for the puqjo.se of nivealing* Ciod to 
man and of reconciling- man to God. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE ILLEGITIMATE EXTENSION O?" 

CHRIST’S AUTHORITY. 

The sinlessness of Christ and the relation in 
which He \was conscious of standing to God, 
to man, and to human sin, constrain us to con" 
fess His essential Deity. Any acknowledgment 
which falls short of this, which does not recognise 
that He was in a transcendent sense one with 
the Father, and that His self-sacrifice meant a 
sacrifice undeigone by the divine nature itself, 
fails to do justice to the significance of His 
personality. 

1 . 

It is, then, His unique spirihiaJ glory as Son 
of Man that leads us to recognise Him as the 
incarnate Son of God. But this does not entitle 
us to use the category “Son of God” in the 
abstract, and, arguing deductively from that, to 
ascribe to Christ all the attributes connoted liy , 
it Fos; the problem we have to solve is a con- 
crete one, the right interpretation a historical 
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life. That tlic eternal Son as suck po.^sesses 
the pn)p(‘i.‘ties of Godhead - - omnipresence, omni- 
science, omnipotence-- -does fioi in tfse h'ust provci 
that He possessed them tucayualtu \\ bother 
He did S(,> C)r not is a (|u</silon (if die recorded 
evidence. As it is from the Gcrsjicls alone; that 
we derive our conviction of dirist's Deity, so the 
Gospels alone must decide what D«;ity signified 
in hi is incarnate experience. 

There is no better illustration of the. way in 
which the Church has outrun its scriptural 
warrant than the Christoloyical definitit)!! yivtai 
by the Council of Chalcedori 111451 a.d. “Our 
Lord Je.sus Christ/' it declares, “is to us One 
and the Same Son, the Same perft;ct in Godlmad, 
the Same perfect in Manhood . . . af'knowletlo<*t,l 
in two natures, unconfiisedly, imrhanyi.-ably, itidi- 
visibly, inseparably ; the diffcrenct.^ of the natures 
being in no way removed bectiuse of the union, 
but rather the properties of each nature bei no- 
preserved and concurring into ont!: Person and 
one Subsistence.’' ^ The fundamental purpose of 
the Definition is to safeguard the aciuaJify of die 
Incarnation. So for as it does this, it is borne 
out by the facts. But It outruns them altogether 
in its statement of the method and conditions of 
the Incarnation. Nor is it difficult to see how 

^ Sec Bindley, (F.nisvemc.il Doniw/’n/s of Che Faith, pp. 231, 
240-242. Cf. Schafu Cro'ih of the Greek and Chtm/w, 

pp. 62-65, 
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the Church was led to this misconception. The 
central article of its faith was tliat Christ was 
true God and true man ; and this had besat 
challen'tcd in both its parts, both by those win.") 
held that Me was 'h^ss than God, and by those? 
who denied that He was real man. The Churchy 
therefore, affirmed that He had the nature of 
God and the nature of man, each with its re- 
spective attributes in full perfection. J\fanifestly, 
as reg'ards the divine nature as it existed in the 
person of Christ, this is an over-assertion. The 
Gospels warrant the belief that He who lived 
and died as Jesus of Nazareth w-as none other 
than the Word made flesh; they do not warrant 
our ascription to Him of all the prerogatives that 
belong" to His Godhead. By ascribing these to 
Him, the Church meant to maintain Idl.s identity 
with the eternal Son ; but it was really thinking 
of Him in His abvsolute, not in His incarnate, 
state. Anyone can see that the Def nition is not 
written “with the eye on the object,” which is 
the incarnate life itself; that it is really controlled 
by abstract conceptions of Godhead and Man- 
hood, which it proceeds to develop to the. utmost, 
and then dogmatically affirms their coexistence 
in the unity of the Person. Consequently, as it 
was the divine nature in Christ which made 1 1 im 
a problem for men, it was that side which v«is 
more aqd more emphasised in the general thought 
of the Church. The official pronoc!«^cement that 
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I'le possessed all the “}>ropert!es” of Godlierid 
(leteniiincd the eoiislrurtinn oi ll;s lii‘\ 

'Fhat was the i'rul to he e*niserve/d ;it .ill ha ;arde : 
and so for cenlurHAS, ^o^^\;ttIlHta^dijip, ihe f luio h 
(loctrine of the dual uatun.-, an slaU'd in lh<‘ ( 'had 
cecloniaii Decree, there was an < vt-rdnereasino 
tendency to the Doketic view of C iiristts humanity. ‘ 

Under tliese conclition.s the position to Ix' 
taken up relatively to our Lord’s authority as a 
teacher was clear. Possessinn- in Mis Incarna- 
tion every property of Deity, He always spoke in 
full view of an absolute and tlivine knowledp'c, 
however much He mi^ht restrain it in His com- 
munications to men. The limitations which He 
imposed fjn Himself were apparc:nt, not real ; 
and were assumed only for the pur[>oses of 
adaptation to the tveaknesses of His hearers, 
’rhus Cyril explains our Lord’s saying regarding 
His ignorance of the End® as meaning that, 
though He knew it, He was not authorised to 
declare it. “When His disciples would have 
learned what was above them, He pretends for 
their profit not to know, inasmuch as He is man, 
and says that not the very angels knew, that they 
may not be grieved at not being entrusted with 
so great a mystery.”^ Indeed, there is no more 

’ Cf. Gore, Dissertations, p. i66. 2 jjiii. 32, 

. ^ Adversus Anthropomorphiias, chap. 14. Cyril’s words are 
o’Kijrrreriu etSsVaig'He prelotids usefully (or, for ihcir 

profit) not to know.” See the catena of passages froTn Cyril In 
Bruce’s Htimilifaon of Christ, pp. 366-372. 
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striking example of the art of explaining away, 
in the interest of an abstract principle, than the 
patristic interpretations of this saying of Chri.st. 
Not one of the great Fathers admits the reality 
of His ignorance, though there is an ingenious 
variety in the methods of escape ; some holding 
that He spoke as man ; others, as the Head of 
His body, the Church; others, that He knew the 
End both as God and as Man, but that it was not 
among the things which lie was commissioned 
to reveald All the other passages in the Gospels 
that suggest a true human limitation of know- 
ledge are dealt with by the Fathers in the same 
manner, — His growth in wisdom during child- 
hood and youth, His changing emotions, His 
expressions of surprise, II is inquiries as to facts. 
No one wmuld now dare to account for these 
manifestations on Cyril’s hypothesis, that Christ 
pretended for the disciples’ good to be caher than 
He was. The favourite method of those wlm 
wish to keep as much in line with patristic teadi- 
ing as possible, is to draw a sharp distinction 
between the two natures, and to assign all indica- 
tions of a restricted knowledge to what is called 
His “human mind.” Where it is said “He 
came to know” or “ whmi Ih' heard” this or 
that, we arc told that this is a true description 
of His experience as man, though all the whlhi 

^ Foi" an intei-c.sling summary of the various I'atristir explana- 
tions, see Ponxil, Principle of the Inearnation^ 
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His omniscience as God remained ; and that it 
does not subtract from the reality <*1 His k.-arnin;.;' 
by observation that “ possessed a diilertriit 
kind of knowlcdq'e alrcruly wliich covered the 
same field, 

On this whole method of iiUerprelaiiom two 
remarks have to be made, i. It is t|U5ie “un~ 
scriptural,” as Bishop Westcott .sat's, “ thfui^li 
the practice is supported by slrrmi^- patristic 
authority, to regard the Lord during His historic 
life as acting now by His human, and now by 
His divine nature only.”“ Wdiat He docs, He 
does with His whole personality. It is the same 
unity of personal life which is present tliroughoui. 
This is the unquestionable impression left by the 
records. In no case does lie speak or act merely 
as God or merely as man, but in all cases as God 
manifest in llcsh.'^ “lie is not two, but one 

’ Mail, Kowlh' T/ii'oiy, {>. 200; anti jjjt. ji/** u// : “Oisr Lttni 
aijpears in the 0051701.1 as beint^ al tna'C llnitc in know ioti-t; as 
touching His Alanhootl, and omnisriout as touching Ilis (iotl- 
head.” He “possessed two knowiedgos, one universal the other 
partial.” Cf. also Powell, op. di.. passim. 

^ Epistle to the Jlchrcsos, p. 66. 

® Sec Moberly, Atonement and /Vr.w/.f/.'Vr, pp, 01-96. T'iiliiop 
O’Brien says; “When it is said that, at one and die same lime, 
He knew the day of judgment as tlic Word, but was ignorant of 
it as Man; or that while He knew it, as regarded His Divine 
Nature, He was ignorant of it, as regarded His Human Nature ; 
ov^lhat His Divine Nature know it, but His Human Nature wa.s 
ignorant of it ; we are, in reality, though not in words, supposing 
Him to be made up of two Per.sons.” A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Uniied Dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, atui IFghJin, 
October xS63', p.,^4. 
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Christ.” 2, Apart from its illcyiiimacy, this 
divisive method is of no practical avail. Con- 
fessedly, what we desire to discover is the 
revelation which God ,has been pleased to 
us in Jesus Christ, We see that in cerlain 
instances Christ is represented as characterised 
by limitations. Of what value is it to say that, 
while these existed for Him in one sense, they 
did not exist in another? The sphere in which 
they did not exist is, r.ir hypolhed, outside the 
rang'e of the revelation. As interpreters of the 
message conveyed by the Incarnate .Son, wc have 
nothing to do with it ; but we have everything 
to do with giving full weight to all the clcment.s, 
however strange, which that message contains. 

The writers who have chosen this line of 
argument, and who are under the impression 
that they thereby show exceptional reference 
for the faith once delivered to the sa.ints, liave 
forgotten the warning note soimdetl l.)y Iluller 
in his Ana/oyy. No buok on the problems of 
Christian belief, published though it was more, 
than a centurv and a half ao-o, and in an acre of 
arid religious thought, is more valiuiblc to-day as 
setting forth the right attitude of the. seeker after 
truth. “As we. are in no sort judgi’s beforehand,” 
he says admirably, “by what laws or rules, in 
what degree or by what means it W(a*e to kave 
been expected that God would naturally instruct 
us ; so upon supposition of Hi.s afliarding us light * 
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and instruction by revelation, additional to what 
He has afforded us by reason .and e.xperience, 
we arc in no sort judges by what methods, <'ind 
in what proportion it were to be expected that 
this supernatural light and instruction 'wrsuld be 
afforded usd'^ History shows that the violation 
of this canon of investigation is the <abiding 
temptation and recurring blunder of all schools 
of religious thought. The Jews missed the \ isi«.)n 
of the Messiah when He appeared, because they 
were certain they knew “by what methods'” God 
would interpose for their deliverance, and scouted 
the idea that the Anointed of the laird would 
come without the credentials of external splendour 
and kingly authority. Roman Catholicism thinks 
it knows “by what methods” God would declare 
His will, regards it as plainly absurd that He 
would vouchsafe a revelation recorded in a book 
without granting us an authorised iiUerpreter of 
it, and so is swept into all the extravagances of 
Papal Infallibility. Protestantism in many of its 
forms is equally certain that U knows the proper 
conditions and methods of God s selPmanifc.station, 
repudiates the notion of an infallible interpreter, 
but insists on a literally infallible record as in- 
dispensable, and carries on a hopeless struggle 
against physical science, biblical criticism, and 
conrparative religion. In all these cases a certain 
truth is laid hold of, and is used as a conp’olling 

, '^ Analogy, Pt. liTcIiap. iii. p, i66 (Edition by J, IJ. Bcrnatd). 
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conception; then a whole system is built up on 
this basis. Up to a point the mind is open ; 
beyond that the facts of history and experience 
are only accepted so far as they accord with the 
ruling idea. This is precisely the position of 
those who, having rightly inferred from the 
Gospels the Deity of Jesus, proceed forthwith to 
make it the governing principle, and, treating it 
in its abstractness, draw a long train of deduc- 
tions, till they completely lose sight of the original 
facts from which the belief in His Deity grew. 
It is an extraordinary view of reverence for the 
will of God which leads one to pick and choose 
parts of a revelation, while he shuts his eyes to 
the remainder, or keeps them open only to find 
ingenious reasons for expkiining it atvay. If we 
take the Gospels as they stand, they contain as 
indubitable proof of the limitations of our LoixFs 
thought as of His consciousness of Divine Son- 
ship; and wc are no more serving the interests 
of triitli when we deny the former than when we 
deny the latter. 

“To assume ignorance,” says Mr. Powell, “in 
the human mind of Him who, being* what He was, 
c<n-iainly might have had His human mind fur- 
nished with all knowledge which a human mind is 
capabk^. of receiving, and to assume thi.s without an)' 
proof of the assumption, but on the contrary, in tl!(t 
face of all probability and of much evidence that 
the case was otherwise, in order to rid of a 
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difficulty, seems, not to say more, thoroughly 
unscientific,”^ On the unscripturalness and 
irrationality of the phrase, “ His human mind,” 
as if in the unity of Qirist’s person it lay in 
juxtaposition with His divine mind, enough has 
already been said. There was but one mind, that 
of the Word made ilesh. Now it may be frankly 
admitted that the incarnate Son luEht have 
possessed all the knowledge that a human mind 
is capable of, that it might have pleased the 
Phithcr to endow Him with every capacity and 
acquirement of human thought, so that the learn- 
ing and wisdom of all the ages [>ast and present 
would have lain before I-lim like, an <')pcn bo(.)k, 
though of this vast treasure-house tie only un- 
folded so much as was necessary for the redemp- 
tive purpose He came to fulfil, or was ada[)ted to 
the intelligence or the need of those with whom 
He had to deal. This would probably be our 
conception if we were called to forecast the con- 
ditions under ■ which the Incarnation would be 
realised. And what leads us to surrender it is 
not any arbitrary “ assumption ” on our part, as 
Mr. Powell suggests, but the recognition that 
the Incarnation luu taken place, and that these 
were mt the conditions of it ; that it is there in 
history in quite another form than we should 
have anticipated ; that, in short, our expectations 
regarding the Redeemer’s range of kROwledge 

^ Powell, Pri 7 iciple of the Incantation^ p. 459. 
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would have been as far astray as those of the 
Jews were regarding His out’ward station in life. 
It is hardly a mark of “ scientific ” investig-ation 
to cling- to a hypothesis* however plausible, when 
it is refuted by the facts. 

11 . 

Nothing surely is more obvious than that tlat 
Scripture records assign to Christ a place in 
humanity in a definite historic succession. The 
traditional view at once proclaims that truth, and 
proceeds practically to empty it of its meaning. 
It tells us that the entire Old Testament period 
was but a preparation for His advent, that the 
course of Jewish history and the utterances of the 
prophets led up to Him, that the chosen people 
were guided and disciplined by God lliat they 
might recognise Him when He app(.*ared. Hut, 
while it affirms this succession in which He stood, 
it affirms it only in reference to the Jews and to 
the communication of His message to humanity, 
not to Himself as an individual. He, as the Son 
of God, retaining all His divine attributes, would 
have been just the same though born into a 
Gentile race ; would have known just as much as 
He did about God’.s dealings with Isratd, and the 
goal to which they pointed. The only dilference 
would have been that His hearers would liave 
been incapable of understanding fTis message ; 
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they would have had no background of spiritual 
experience which would have enabled them to 
interpret it. Therefore it was necessary, not for 
His sake, but for theirs, „ for mankind, that lie 
should come in the line of hloses and the 
Prophets, for there alone was the soil prepa.red 
for His sowing. 

It is little to say that this is not the picture that 
confronts us in the Gospels, They present to 
us One who was emphatically a child of Israel ; 
whose birth as the son of hlary meant that He 
was not only surrounded from His childhood l»y 
the influences of Jewish life and thought," fjut that 
they speciflcally determined the form of HlS.pwn 
intellectual and moral development ; tliat tliey 
were no mere external wrappings, encasing ;i 
soul that grew into full possession of itself inde- 
pendent of them, but the very feedens of that 
growth, and so essential to it that under no other 
circumstances would He have ].>e.en what lie 
was. Of course, the greatest factor in Ills life 
lay behind all this, — Plimself, His personality, 
His individual gift and quality, which absorbed 
the influences that beat upon it, so far as they 
ministered to its fuller vitality. It is tliis given 
quantity, this mystery of the personal datum, 
which is the final secret in Him as in all men, 
and which in Id is case set Him apart from others 
supreme and unapproachable. But, for His seif 
realisation Uc was as dependent as they on 
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external conditions. He was !iot created by His 
environment; no man is; but the environitusit 
was needed to make; Him possildc, A Jesus 
Christ born and reared Jn die midst of licathca- 
ism is as inconceivable as a "Milton in the rnidsf 
of barbarism. It is an cxtravaj^ancc to declare, 
as Godet does, "‘As a philosopher He (Jesus) 
would have surpassed Socrates ; as an orator, 
have eclipsed Demosthenes. The substance and 
the form of His teaching both prove it.’*’ If 
such language is intended to suggest that the 
utterances of our Lord show an intellectual 
mastery so versatile that, had He been placed in 
other circumstances and with a different training, 
He would have excelled the greatest minds in 
any sphere of thought, then it is a pure specula- 
tion, and has no more value than the usual 
prophecy regarding a^ powerful personality, that, 
if he had enjoyed certain academic advantages, 
he would have showm himself the greatest of 
scholars, or that, if he had chosen political life, 
he would have been the most brilliant of states- 
men. Predictions of that kind as to the “ might- 
have-beens ” are as safe as they are futile. But 
if it is meant that Jesus actually possessed in the 
fullest measure the analytic gift of Socrates and 
the 'Tkemonic” eloquence of Demosthenes, and 
simply refrained from exercising them, one 
only refdy that the proof is still to seek. One 

^ C^oclet, Defence of ihe Chnsiiaii arS, 
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migBt as well say that He could have painted like 
Raphael or composed like Beethoven. History 
shows that, normally speaking; the great distinc- 
tive types of intellect tend to mutual exclusive- 
mess, that a mind like Ilegers is essentially 
differentiated from a mind like hi ikon’s or 
Goethe’s, and works by different methods ; that 
the artistic faculty of a great painter has simply 
no affinity with that of a gree.t musician ; that the 
qualities which make an eminent mathematician 
are almost incompatible with those of a pocn; 
A man may indeed possess such strength of 
intellect that he can distinguish himself in many 
departments of thought ; hut versatility of this 
sort usually implies immense talent rather than 
the genius -which reigns supreme in any one 
sphere. Where the latter exists it is ordinarily 
accompanied by less than common aptitude in 
other directions, as if this exceptional superiority 
were only attainable through the absorption into 
itself of the entire mental eiuirgy. And still 
further, transcendent power in one line of thought 
is not only an endowment, but an acquirement ; 
it is a gift which comes to full realisation only 
under favourable conditions and through careful 
discipline. Whether it be in art or science, or 
metaphysics, mastery is not possible except to 
hkn who is so placed that he can serve himself 
heir to the past, and who subjects himself to the 

needful tuition and training. 
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The idea that ChrivSt as the Incarnate Son 
possessed every mental quality and acquisition 
may be dismissed as baseless if we allow the 
portrait given in the Gospels to bear its own 
witness. The course of the world’s history, apart* 
from that of His own race, seems to have been 
known to Him in no other way and in no greater 
degree than to others of his fellow-countrymen. 
There is no indication of any acquaintance with 
the details of the story of Greece or Rome. 
The non-Jewish peoples are all massed together 
in the commonly accepted designation of Gentiles. 
He looked at life only in the light of religion, 
and applied to it but one test, Was it lived with 
God or without Him? “Ail these things do the 
nations of the world seek after”; but “seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.” Greek philosophy 
and Roman law had apparent])' no place in 1 1 is 
thought. If we are told that He knew tliese, 
but had no occasion to refer to them, wc natur- 
ally ask what ground there is for the supposition. 
And no reply can be given but the old arbitrary 
hypothesis thait the Son of God must have knowm 
them. 

When, however, we confine the question to the 
history of Israel, we are in a different sphere. 
For it lay in the line of FI is unique redemptive 
mission, and Fie was continually recurring to k. 
His relation to the Old Testament is a combina- 
tion of profound reverence and iMitraord inary 
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freedom of handling. He both exalts the Law 
and supersedes it; p<.>ints out its defects, yet 
declares its perpetuity. Formally, His wordf^ 
regarding it sumelinies .present a contradiction ; 
but they are perfectly self-consistent, when we 
realise the S[)iriiuai staiidpciint from wliich He 
treated it. The Law contained for Him a true 
revelation from God, but in forms adapted it) 
the earlier and imperfect stages of man’s life ; 
and His function was to disengage the abiding 
truth in it from its temporary expre.ssion. Hcnct; 
He criticised it, not in order to abolish, but to 
establish it. And the problem which i.s forced 
upon us is, Have we any reason to suppose that 
Christ meant to guarantee the historicity of the. 
Old Testament incidents to which He alludes 
for purposes of instruction and exhortation, and 
that in questions of biblical criticism we can 
quote Him as the ultimate arbiter? When He 
says, “ Moses wrote of Me,” or “ Have ye not 
read in the book of Moses? is He covering 
with divine sanction the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, which was accepted by those to 
whom He spoke? 

There are those who contend that Christ's 
knowledge of everything concerning the Plebrew 
Scriptures must have been all - comprehen.sive, 
‘daecause He was contemporary with tiieir writers 
and with the events which they contain.”- “As 

^ John V, 46 gift ark xii. 36. 2 Hall, Xenone Thmy^ p. 192. 
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the Second Person of the All-Holy Trinity He 
was the giver” of the Old Testament rev'clation.^ 
So also Canon hlasoii declares, “All that ptirtained 
to the Holy Scriptures ^belonged to the personal 
history of the Divine Son, and seems to havo 
come back to Him as such.”^ If this argumeni 
has any force, it manifestly applies as much to 
universal existence as to the history of Israel, for 
through the Son the worlds were created, and 
“without Idim was not anything made that was 
made.” But was there ever a clearer case of 
ambiguous middle? Whai is true of the Son 
in His timeless existence is here calmly trans- 
ferred to Him in the period of Pits humiliation, 
as if the continuity of His absolute attributes 
were self-evident. Not the faintest perception 
is shown that in Christ we are concerned with a 
divine manifestation under the conditions of time 
and space, for our knowledge of which wm are 
indebted to historical evidence. We start from 
the historical! indeed, and then the whole question 
is treated as if it lay in an ideal sphere, where 
logical self-consistency was the one necessity. 

Again, it has been ingeniously argued that, 

^ Powell, op. cit. p. 443. Mr. Powell finds (pp. 401-402) in Christ’s 
references to the clays of Lot a proof of His divine omniscience 
lying at the back of His human knowledge, inasmuch as He adds 
some particulars not given in Genesis, and speaks of events directly 
as things which He had Himself seen. The rvhole passage* is 
well worth reading as an illustration of Mr. Powell’s method of 
reasoning.* 

* The Conditions of our Lonfs Life on 
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just because Christ sat in judgment on the Old 
Testament, and declared authoritatively the abro- 
gation of some of its injunctions, all His allusions 
to it in an affirmative „way carry equally the 
weight of His authority; that His word is as 
final in attesting the fact that Elijah called down 
fire from heaven as in rebuking the revengeful 
spirit shown by such an act ; and that, therefore, 
every reference which He makes to an Old Testa- 
ment incident is a guarantee of its occurrence. 
Let us test this by a simple case. He speaks 
of the drought in the days of Elijah as lasting 
three years and six months. The same state- 
ment is made in the Epistle of St. James.^ But 
in the First /Book of Kings we are told that 
the rain caffie “in the third year,”‘^ which would 
make the drought about two years and a half, 
possibly less. How are wc to explain the 
discrepancy? “Jesus like his brother James,” 
says Dr. Plummer, “follows Jewish tradition 
as to the duration of the famine. . . . Ever 
since the persecution under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, three years and a half ( = 42 months = 
1260 days) had become the traditional duration 
of times of great calamity.’’^ Would anyone 
affirm that our Lord is endorsing the current 
^ Jewish view as the correct account, and that He 
means to repudiate an inaccuracy in First Kings ? 

^ Luke iv. 25 ; Jas. v. 17. ® I Kings x'dii. i. 

® Intermt. hrSnin. on Lukc^ p. 128, 
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Is it not obvious that He simply treats the 
matter as part of an accepted story, which has 
an ominous significance for the Nazarenes who 
rejected Him? 

So likewise, in His declaration that Abraham 
or Moses pointed forward to Him, the emphasis 
is not on the historicity of the patriarch or law- 
giver, but on the spiritual meaning which He 
read in the words or events traditionally con- 
nected with them ; not on the details as to when 
or by whom the Old Testament writings were 
composed, but on their religious value. On the 
historical problem He does not speak with autho- 
rity one way or the other. He neither asserts 
nor denies : He utilises the material given Him 
as a means of setting forth the principles of the 
final revelation of God. “Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was 
glad,”^ These words are not a contribution to 
a scientific biography of Abraham ; they lay bare 
the immanent truth of the Old Testament record, 
its function as a preparation for the “ fulness of 
time.” 

It is utterly futile in deprecation of such a 
view to quote Christ’s saying to Nicodemus, “ If 
I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things ? ” ^ 
and to argue that if His word is not to be 
implicitly taken in the region of earthly know- 

1 John viii. 56. s 
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ledge, it cannot be trusted in that of spiritual. 
One might as well contend that if we do not 
accept the first chapter of Genesis as an nccunue 
scientific statement, we have no right to find in 
"it any message from God at all. The Bible in 
speaking of the creation of the world proclaims 
the siiblimest religions truths, but in doing so 
necessarily touches on what belongs to the domain 
of science. That it does not deal with the latter 
in what is called a scientific way does not lessen 
by an iota the supreme spiritual value of its 
teaching. In like manner, Christ could not pos- 
sibly unfold the true meaning of that Ok! Testa- 
ment of whose utterances He was Himself the 
fulfilment, without making historical references. 
But He did not make these from the critical 
standpoint. They were not primar)^ for hlis 
thought, but incidental ; and are no more authori- 
tative in the sphere of historical criticism than 
the Bible story of creation in the sphere of 
physical research. 

The more one examines these allusions of our 
Lord to the sacred record, the clearer it becomes 
that He takes the incidents as they stand, and 
as they were regarded by the men of His time, 
and turns them to spiritual uses. For example, 
the question which He addressed to the Jews as 
fo the Messiah, “ Whose son is he ? ^ rests on 
the assumption, now practically surrendered, of 
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the Davidic authorship of the noth Psalm. 
Christ takes the current opinion of the author- 
ship, and on that basis, which liis opponents 
acknowledged, Pie seeks to convince them of 
their inadequate conception of the Messiah* 
Our Lord Plimself probably shared that opinion, 
just as He probably shared the prevalent belief 
that the v^^ords which He read in the synagogue 
at Nazareth were written by Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
Neither the one point nor the other was of im- 
portance for His purpose. It is, indeed, possible 
to hold, though there are no facts to support the 
view, that He knew that the Psalm was non- 
Davidic, but accommodated Himself to the 
thought of His hearers, so that speaking from 
their presuppositions He might instruct them 
on a vital question. But the one course which 
is wholly illegitimate is to say wulh the late 
Bishop Stubbs, “ I am not affected by doubts 
thrown on the authorship of the noth Psalm, 
except so far as to use His” (Christ’s) “authority 
to set these doubts aside.” ^ No position more 
dangerous to faith could be taken up. If Christ 
is declared by us to guarantee the accuracy of 
what is scientifically disproved, or at least im- 
probable in the last degree, we are much more 
likely to imperil His claim than to establish 
the disputed point. And no man is entitled, to 
misrepresent on arbitrary grounds the character 
Visitation Chai-gcs^ p. 1 5 1. 
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of His authority. Repudiation, in a dos,pnatic 
interest, of the results of investigation is fore- 
doomed to failure. When, on the other hand, 
an attempt is made to^ reconcile these results 
-with the retention of the traditional opinion, 
the desperate nature of the situation becomes 
almost ludicrous. One writer ^ reminds us that 
our Lord does not definitely assign the whole 
Psalm to David, but only the words which He 
quotes from it, and that His statement docs not 
exclude a recasting of the Psalm, provided the 
recasting retained the words of David. To such 
extravagances are men led when they work from 
an abstract theory. It has been too much the 
practice of theologians to fight inch by inch in 
defence of a traditional view, and wh{;n driven 
from one outpost to fall back upon another, 
instead of recognising that the meikod they had 
inherited was discredited, and that a totally 
different attitude must be assumed. The 
struggle between faitli and physical science 
has been one long illustration of this, and it 
seems as if the same folly were to be repeated 
in the Church’s relation to biblical criticism. 
A great step in advance will be registered 
when it is plainly acknowledged that it is an 
abuse of the authority of Christ to invoke it 
fer the arrest of critical inquiry into Scripture, 
or for the settlement of critical problems, and 
^ Pcr/ell, Principle of the Incarnation-^ p. 458. 
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that consequently His employment of a phrase 
like ‘'the sign of the prophet Jonah gives not 
the slightest help in determining whether the 
book of Jonah is history or parable. 

III. 

There can be no doubt that Christ displays 
at times a knowledge of facts and events which 
at first sight does not seem to have been ascer- 
tained through ordinary human channels. But 
this is a characteristic which always marks pro- 
phetic vision. In all ages some souls have 
possessed what to others appeared a faculty 
nothing short of marvellous of diagnosing men’s 
characters, of discovering what they truly are 
from slight indications, and even of forecasting 
accurately the course they would pursue. A 
single act or trait bears for them a profound 
significance, and reveals to them the deep 
underlying trend of motive and impulse more 
clearly than long experience would disclose to 
their neighbours, who are astonished when the 
predictive utterance, which at the moment 
seemed so unlikely, comes true. A hundred 
passages in the Gospels prove that our Lord 
had this interpretative insight in an unequalled 
degree. That it should have been so 1 ms 
verisimilitude on the face of it. It could not 

^ Matt. xii. 39. 
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but be that One so crystalline in His purity, 
and so keenly observant of human ways, should 
have attained a sureness of moral jiido-ment 
which to us with our blurred perceptions sug- 
■'gests the purely miraculous. We have to 
remember that partial parallels, or at least 
approximations, to the manifestations of His 
prophetic quality in this interpretative sense are 
recorded both in the Old and in the New 
Testament. Elishas knowledge of Gehazi’s 
transaction with Naaman, and Peter’s of 
Ananias’ falsehood, surprise us in the same 
way as Jesus’ knowledge of Nathanael’s prayer 
under the fig-tree, or of Peters fall, or of Judas’ 
betrayal, or of His own sufferings and death, 
or of the destruction of Jerusalem. In the case 
of prophets and apostles, as well as in that of 
our Lord, there are instances related of a 
circumstantial acquaintance with events distant 
or future, which, so far as we can see, could 
not have been gained by inference from known 
facts ; ^ and it is little use attempting to form a 
theory. It may have pleased God to reveal 
to Jesus that there was a stater in the fish’s 
mouth, or that the disciples would find in the 
village a colt tied and a man bearing a pitcher 


a 2 Kings V. 26 ; Acts v. 3. 

2 CC Mason, op, cif, p. 1O3, “There is no indication that I am 
aware of, that our Lord’s supernatural knowledge in things of this 
nature difiered Th Awtf from that of the prophets.” 
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of water who would take them to the upper 
chamber/ as it may have pleased Him to reveal 
to Paul that no loss of life would accrue from 
the shipwreck ; ^ but the former know'Iedge in 
itself is no more a proof of Deity than the' 
latter. Nor can we infer that, because Jesus 
knew these things, He must have known all 
other matters equally beyond ordinary human 
ken. Such a conclusion becomes plainly irra- 
tional, when every page of the Evangelists 
shows our Lord as learning by observation 
or information from others. Great ing'enuity 
has been expended in attempting to prove that 
the questions asked by Christ never implied 
ignorance on His part ; that they were put 
for every conceivable reason except to gain 
information ; that when in the press of the 
crowd He exclaimed, “Who touched Mc.^” or 
said to the father of the demoniac, “ How long 
is it since this hath come unto him?’* or inquired 
where La;:arus was laid, He spoke thus not 
to learn anything-, but to encourage others, or 
to veil PI is own feeling at the moment. All 
His exclamations as of sudden admiration or 
anger, all His indications of surprise, even PI is 
cry of desertion on the Cross, tire but the 
appearances of emotion, and did not spring 
from the depths of PI is being. This entire 
line of .argument may be put out of court, 

1 Matt. xvii. 27 ; Mark xi. 2-6, ^ Acts xxvij. 22, 34. 
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It represents an expl(3ded method of interpre- 
tation. If it mdd succeed, it would take all 
reality out of the Incarnation, and is indeed but 
a resuscitation of the anoient Doketic heresy. 

' No rendering’ will do justice to the Gospels 
which does not recognise plainly that ordi- 
narily Christ's knowledge of men and eecnts 
came to Mini through the usual media., and that 
even His most penetrative judgments were clue 
to His spiritual insight working on the facts 
before Him. That was the normal character of 
His incarnate state. S[)ecial illumination may 
have been vouchsafed to Him on occasion re- 
garding matters which, while merely incidcmtal 
or external, were yet in some way related to His 
mission ; but, in any case, it was exceptional, 
It is quite misleading to say, as Dr. Mason 
does, who yet argues for the lijnitation of 
Christ’s knowledge in some particulars, that 
the things which He appears not to have known 
were “trivial facts, easily to be iiscertained by 
an ordinary question, or by "wailking a few steps,” 
while the things which He knew were “God 
and man. Himself and His saving work, the 
Bible and the Divine dispensations.”^ The 
latter assertion regarding the real sphere of our 
Lord’s knowledge is in the deepest sense true ; 
but what Dr. Mason means by it is evident when 
we find that he actually interprets St Paul’s 
^ The Conditions of ottr Lords Life on Enrih^ p. 190. 
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phrase, “He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me,” as indicating that from the Cross Christ 
commanded the whole field of human history, 
and came into conscious contact with every one 
of us, “that each individual ‘brother’ of His,* 
however distant in time and clime, not only 
has a place in His thought and affection now, 
but had a place in His thought and affection 
then.”^ There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for such an idea. If our Lord did thus 
forecast the future, and saw all the details of 
human circumstance in unborn generations, it 
becomes infinitely incredible that He can ever 
have been ignorant, as Canon Mason supposes, 
of small points as to the person who “ touched ” 
Him, or as to the barrenness of the fig tree. 
The matters to which Christ’s knowledge did 
not extend are not rightly described as “trivial.” 
They covered, so far as we can judge, whole 
ranges of human thought and interest — matters 
of secular history, natural science, philosophy, art. 
But the fullest disclosure on these things, as 
human experience testifies, would not have added 
an iota to the intrinsic value of the revelation 
which He made concerning the character of God, 
and the redemption and the duty of man. They 
are “ trivial ” only in the sense that they belong to 
another and lower sphere altogether. His voca- 
tion wa^ of a different order : to declare and verify 

^ IhiiL pp. i 6 S“i 69 . 
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the nature and destiny of the soul, and to mani- 
fest under the conditions of the. age in which ile 
lived that which is true of all ages of humanity. 

Wc are confusing thhigs that differ when wc 
'imagine that His unbroken communion with the 
Father of itself carried with it plenary intellectual 
vision. It revealed to Him the univcrsiil, the 
purpose that underlies human history, the final 
cause of man’s life and the conditions of realising 
it. And it revealed to Him also the universal in 
the particular, in the actual character or event 
with which Fie was confronted. But it did not 
supply the place of personal experience in ac- 
quainting Him v/ith the particular as such, w’lth 
the incidents or achievements of other times or 
localities^ liis sinlc.ssness no more involved a 
knowledge of Jacob's relations with Laban than 
of the date of the Founding of Rome, It did 
not disclose facts of history, but it enabled Him 
to interpret in their inner significance facts other- 
wise disclosed to Him. When the Fourth 
Gospel says that “He knew all men,”^ there is 
no reference to divine omniscience. The context 
shows that quite clearly. Jesus did not trust 
Himself to those who at the Passover believed 
on His name,” because He saw that their belief 
was based only or chiefly on His miracles, and 
lacked the self-committal of spiritual faith.. .He 

^ See Dale, Christian Doctrine, pp. 288-289,*" 

^ J®.n ii. 24-25, 
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perceived their true nature, the motives that 
swayed them, and did not need the testimony 
of others to p'uide Him. It is not in the lc;ast 

o 

meant that every detail of their past life lay open 
before Him, but simply that He read with im-* 
erring- accuracy the character of every individual 
with whom He came in contact. “ He knew 
what w^as in man.” 

Nor did sinlessness mean that His mind ceased 
to be a distinctive type of humanity. The perfect 
balance of His nature, responsive in its every 
part to the divine, signified indeed that all His 
powers, mental as well as moral, operated in 
their fullest expansion. But He retained a de- 
finite individuality of His own, easily distinguish- 
able in its intellectual cast from many other 
types. He thought as well as spoke in the 
language of the people, direct, picturesque, un- 
speculative. To suppose that He could have 
employed, if He had chosen, St. Paul’s method of 
utterance, or Plato’s, or Aristotle’s, is a judgment 
worthy only of those who believe that Bacon 
wrote Hamlet. It implies total blindness to 
the personal characteristic which the Gospels so 
powerfully portray, and which is so self-verifying. 
He had as little to do wdth critical theories of 
the Old Testament as with Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. His thought never moved in that 
domain, .not merely because His type of mind 
did not lie to it, but because the problems there 
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raised did not exist for His age. The greatest 
poetry may appear early in the hi.st<jry of man- 
kind ; but great scientific achievements come late, 
and only after a long process of development. 
^For they are based on an immense collection of 
facts, slowly accumulated through many genera- 
tions. Newton’s discovery of the Law of Gravita- 
tion was rendered possible only by the conditions 
under which he wrought, by the observational 
and theoretical results already reached by his pre- 
decessors, and by the scientific instruments which 
they had gradually elaborated and made ready 
to his hand. The same principle applies to 
every department of science, whether physical 
or historical. To attribute, therefore, to Christ, 
placed as He w'as among a people to whom the 
scientific treatment of history was unknown, an 
authority in discussions on the authorship and 
dates of Old Testament books, is a sheer an- 
achronism. Of course the requisite knowledge 
might have been conveyed to Him miraculousiy 
by the Father. But we have no right to say 
that God must have wrought this miracle, because 
He wrought the miracle of Christ’s sinlessness. 
There is no similarity or parallelism between the 
two cases. In the one, the miracle consists in 
endowing a personality with a spiritual perfection 
iiecessary for the fulfilment of his specific func- 
tion ; in the other, in endowing him wkh ideas 
and aptitudes bearing no relation to his mission^ 
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and in no way correlated to the character or 
needs of his environment. The latter type of 
miracle has to be proved, not assumed ; and the 
proof will not be found iiu the Gospels. 

IV. 

That Christ’s thought had its limitations is 
involved in the reality of His moral growth. 
When we speak of His temptation, what do we 
mean? We know what temptation means for 
ourselves. To an almost inconceivable degree it 
is connected with our human ignorance. The 
force with which it assails us comes largely from 
its unexpectedness. We go out in the morning 
possessed with the most generous and kindly 
feelings ; we remain in this temper for hours ; 
but suddenly we stumble across someone who 
grievously disappoints us or treats us with rude- 
ness, and we flash out into needless anger. Prob- 
ably a short time after we are ashamed of our- 
selves ; we are astonished at our own folly. 
How was it that we were betrayed into this 
excess? Very much because we were taken un- 
awares. Our thoughts were flowing smoothly in 
another channel ; and then in a moment some- 
thing struck in to disturb and arrest the current 
It was not simply the unpleasantness of it that* 
irritated ys, but the surprise of It, the swift con- 
trast it presented to our mood at the time. We 
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could not quickly enough adjust ourselves to the 
new situation. When we had leisure to do so 
later, our better nature reasserted itself. True, 
even had we been capabje r)f forecasiing the. time 
and form of our temptation, it would not ncaces- 
sarily have lost its potver over us, which |>roves 
that the root of the evil lies not in the un- 
expectedness of it, but in the inward disposition 
wdth which it is met ; not in the event itself, but 
in our attitude to it The knowledge that some 
painful ordeal is before us, instead of enabling us 
to bear ourselves well under it, may embitter our 
spirit so that we come to it charged wdth in- 
dignation. But the nobler we are, the less will 
that happen, and the more will the clear anticipa- 
tion of the trial call up high motives of generosity 
and self-restraint To a man finely attempered 
it is the suddenness of the attack 'whicli makes it 
formidable ; for it takes him at a disadvaiUage. 

This unforeseen factor pervades and colours 
all our life j and it is the subtlest element in 
temptation for the best souls. Did Christ know 
nothing of it If He had an absolute prevision 
of every event that was to befall Him, of every 
word that was to be spoken to Him, how can it 
be said that “He W'as tempted in all points like 
as we are”? Temptation, indeed, comes in 
^'different shapes to men according to their nature 
and circumstances. But this is not a question of 
the partiadar forms which it assumes, but of a 
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condition which in our case is ever recurrent, and 
which is an essential part of our moral discipline. 
We come up to new and unanticipated experi- 
ences through which oyr character is enriched 
and fortified. Surel}^ it cannot have been other- • 
wise with Christ if “He learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered.” His perfection, 
as we have seen, was not the absolute holiness 
of God, but the sinlessness of One who lived 
a conditioned life, the faultless fulfilment of 
His vocation. However clear to Him His 
mission was from the beginning of His ministry, 
that does not imply that the Father unfolded 
before Him at the outset every stage and detail 
of His course, so that He foresaw, say from 
the hour of His Baptism, the visit of Nicodcmus 
by night or the question of the Young Ruler. 
Incidents of that kind were no more disclosed 
to Him than they are to us. With Him as 
with us they took unexpected turns. The indig- 
nant emphasis with which He rebuked Peter, 
“Get thee behind Me, Satan,” ^ naturally sug- 
gests the horror of aversion suddenly awaked in 
Flim by the Apostle’s repudiation of a suffering 
Messiah. If H e never seems taken by surprise, 

that is not because Fie foreknew the event, but 
because He was so utterly one in will and 
purpose with the Father, that it meant for Film 
only wl^at the Father intended. The secret of 

^ Mark v'ui. 33. «• 
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overcoming any temptaticsn which life brings is 
not a special fircparadon of soul in view of a 
definite forecast of the ordeal but the continua,! 
maintenance of tlial right relation to Cfod which 
instinctively shows us at the time the path to 
walk in. Christ alone among men constantiv 
stood in that right relation to the l^athuig and 
therefore no trial, however unforeseen, had power 
to draw Him aside. He triumphed not Isy His 
foreknowledge, but by His trust. According to 
His counsel to the disciples, He was not anxious 
beforehand how>‘ or what He should sjicak : // 
zvas given Him in I hat same hour} In this re- 
spect He w-as made. like unto I lis lirethren. 

And just as His thought was not the onini- 
science proper to Deity, so His miracles were not 
the outcome of the omnipotence propen* to Deity. 
Neither His words nor His acts were those of 
the Eternal .Son in His absolute being, but of the 
Son speaking and acting under human conditions 
as Son of hlan. No one can fail to .see that He 
regarded His life as one long obedience. He 
was there by the will of Another, and only carried 
out a mission entrusted. “ As I hear, I judged’ 
And Obedience has for its correlative Depen- 
dence. He received before He gave, and derived 
not only the command, but the potver to fulfil it, 
from the Ibither. “The words that 1 say unto 
you I speak not from Myself ; but the Father 

Matt X. 19. 
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abiding in Me doeth His works.” ^ His prayers, 
which St. Luke mentions so frequently, were but 
the utterance of that spirit of receptivity in which 
He lived and breathed,, and which conditioned 
His miracles as well as every other manifestation * 
of Himself. He wrought them in virtue of a 
delegated authority. This is clear not merely 
from the whole character of His ministry, but 
from occasional specific statements. At the grave 
of Lazarus, when the stone had been rolled away, 
He exclaimed, “ Father, I thank Thee that Thou 
heardest Me ; and I knew that Thou hearest 
Me always ; but because of the multitude which 
standeth around I said it, that they may believe 
that Thou didst send Me.”^ Again, when con- 
fronted in the Garden with the officers who were 
sent to take. Him, Ide checked Peter’s impetu- 
osity, saying, “ Thinkest thou that I caninu 
beseech My Father, and He shall even now 
send Me more than twelve legions of angels ? ” ^ 
He traces up all to God, and never acts as if 
Fie were the possessor of an independent divine 
authority. That in the case of many of FI is 
miracles there is no reference to a preceding 
prayer, is no more a proof that hie wrought them 
apart from the Fkithcr’s gift of power than a 
similar absence in the case of His profoundest 
utterances is a prool that He spoke them apart? 
from the^F'ather’s gift of wisdom. 

^ John xiv. 10. 2 y.1 ^2, 
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Sometimes a false inference is drawn from the 
contrast between the record of our Lord’s miracles 
and that of His Apostles’. Peter effected the 
cure of the lame man a^ the gate of the Temple 
• ‘‘in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” and 
to the paralytic Jineas he said, “Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole.” ^ That none of the Apostles 
ever claimed to work a miracle except in the 
power conferred by the risen Lord is quite certain, 
though in some instances, as in those of Dorcas 
and the cripple of Lystra, no explicit mention of 
Christ is made,® On the other hand Christ 
Himself uses the direct formula, “ I will ; be thou 
clean ” ; “I say unto thee. Arise.” ® He speaks in 
His own person, as they do not Yet it would 
be wholly erroneous to argue from this fact that 
He wrought His miracles in His own power as 
the Eternal Son, while they wrought theirs in 
a power bestowed by Another ; that the gift was 
in Him inherent and absolute, while theirs was 
conferred from above. In both cases it was con- 
ferred ; the difference lay in His unique capacity 
of receiving it The emphasis which he puts on 
His own personality is an assertion, not of His 
independence of the Father, but of the entire- 
ness of His dependence upon Him, of the 
perfect response which He is conscious that He 
alone offers to the leather’s will, and by virtue 

* Acts iii. 6 ; ix. 34. s Acts ix. 405 j«v. 10. ’ 

* Matt, -yiii. 3 ; Mark v. 41. 
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of which He holds a unique supremacy over 
mend 

To speak thus of His “unique capacity of 
receiving” from the Father as His fundamental 
characteristic may seem to some, at first sight, to* 
rob Him of His glory as the Incarnate Son. On 
the contrary it is the only way in which we can 
hope to understand the real nature of His glory. 
He verifies Himself as Son of God by the com- 
pleteness with which he embodies the divine in 
humanity. Dr. Moberly is quite right in saying 
that the prerogative of power which He exercised 
“ belongs to the unexplored truth of human nature, 
whose relation is perfected with God,” ^ if by this 
expression is meant that Christ’s miracles are to 
be attributed to a divine energy not operating 

1 The Bishop of Ossory (Dr. J. T. O’Brien), in his Charge^ iS6g, 
says : “ It is not surprising that it should be generally thought that 
the miraculous power which was displayed by the Redeemer was 
possessed and exercised by Him as an essential property of the 
Divine element in His constitution. This, indeed, would be the 
conclusion to which, probably, everyone would come who ventured 
to speculate on this great mystery apart from Scripture. But 
Scripture gives a very different view of the nature and effects of 
the Incarnation. It seems distinctly to teach us that when the 
everlasting Son condescended to take our nature upon Him, He 
came, not outwardly only, but in truth, into a new relation to the 
Father, in which He was really His messcfiger and Hi's, set-vanf, 
dependent upon the Father for everything, and deriving from Him 
directly everything that He needed for His work.” After quoting 
several passages to this effect, the Bishop adds : “ They testify 
directly to the fact that the state of the Son In the llcsh was oi'Jn 
of absolute and entire dependence upon the Father, both for Divine 
knowledge and Divine power.” Pp. 105-106. 

2 Atonement and Personality^ p. 102. 
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apart from or superseding His human activities, 
but working through them, and are therefore a 
disclosure of the latent capabilities of humanity 
when it attains its perfect fulfilment by the 
'interpenetration and indwelling of the divine. 
That is no doubt an accurate description of the 
conditions of Christ’s miraculous authority. But 
it would convey an erroneous impression, unless 
we remember that the exaltation of the human to 
its ideal height through the indwelling divine has 
been only once exemplified in history, that it 
begins and ends with Christ Himself. Hence, 
while the prerogative of power which He pos- 
sessed reveals “ the unexplored truth of human 
nature, whose relation is perfected with God,” and 
thus belongs to humanity in its truly normal or 
ideal state, yet the fact that His human nature 
alone was normal in an otherwise abnormal race 
argues in Him a special interposition of God, and 
the presence of the divine in a supreme and trans- 
cendent sense. 


V. 

In such a discussion of Christ’s personality as 
it actually presented itself to men, we cannot but 
feel that we are in a very different atmosphere 
from that of the apostolic writings. The Epistles 
of the New Testament throb with the conscious- 
ness of His eternal life as dominant ovpr time 
and space. He is the King of Glory, the abiding 
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Head of His Church, its inspiration and strength. 
To the Apostles He is first and last the reigning 
Lord, who dwells in them by His Spirit, and it is 
from within this conscipusness that they recall 
hi is earthly period. Their one thought is : He* 
who is so great once abased Himself for our 
sakes ; being rich, He became poor; being 
on an equality with Gc»d, He emptied Himself 
and became obedient to death. What this 
humiliation meant for Him, what He surrendered 
by undergoing it, they never attempt to estimate. 
That it signified an unspeakable cost, which was 
the expression of the divine love, is the pre- 
supposition of all their appeals. They rest in the 
fact of Incarnation ; they do not seek to define or 
explicate it in the region of Chrisfs personal 
experience. But it is just the endeavour to define 
this which is at the back of the Cliristological 
controversies. It is easy to disparage them as 
logomachies, but they were the outcome of an 
inevitable movement, the necessity of slating 
Christian faith in terms of thought, of finding 
intellectual correlates for an assured spiritual con- 
viction. The Church could not content itself 
with merely repeating New Testament phrases, 
when the whole question in dispute was as to 
what they involved. In self-vindication, it had 
to give its own interpretation of them in its ow4i 
languagp. When challenged as to Christ's person, 
it had to declare what it meant by entiling* Him 
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both God and Man. The answer which it gave 
at Chalcedon was rigdit in a declaratory sense, 
that the very Son of God became true man ; but 
it was false if taken, as Jt has been taken, in an 
r-explanatory sense, as defining the actual character 
of the union of divine and human in Christ. In 
treating of a historical fact, it gave the ideal 
interpretation, not the historical one. The Chal- 
cedonian Creed, says Professor Orr, puts the 
predicates alongside of each other, but does 
nothing to show their compatibility and mutual 
relationship. . . . Perhaps it was better that it 
should do so, should stop with the warding off 
of errors, and should leave the attempts at positive 
construction to theology.”^ The imperative need 
of theology at the present time is some positive 
construction along historic lines.^ 

There is little doubt, as has been often pointed 
out, that the old Christology made the problem 
of Christ’s person more difficult for itself by its 
exaggerated conception of the antithesis between 
humanity and divinity, as absolute opposites ; and 
that the deeper truth is rather the affinity of the 
two, the idea of man as capax infinity essentially 
akin to God, rooted in Him, and only realising the 

^ The Progress of Dogma, p. 193, 

^ See the fourth of a valuable series of articles on the “ Person of 
' opr Lord” by Princip.al Dykes in the Expository Times for January 
1906, where the same acknowledgment is made of the need of 
re-stating “ the old problem left at Chalcedon ” The Article had 
not appeared when this chapter was written. 
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true and complete ideal of his humanity in propor- 
tion as he receives and appropriates the divined 
But even if we give the fullest meaning to this 
thought of the kinship between God and man, it 
would not solve the antinomy created by the Chal-* 
cedonian statement of the two natures in Christ. 
For however truly akin God’s nature and man^s 
may be in their spiritual quality, they remain 
none the less separate in their intellectual or 
metaphysical properties, in their type of con- 
sciousness. God in His absolute being cannot 
be conceived otherwise than as transcending time 
and space, as infinite in wisdom and in power. 
His knowledge is complete, all-inclusive, intuitive. 
Human thought moves from point to point, by 
acquisition and inference; and can only hold 
within consciousness at any single moment part 
of what it does know. No matter how real may 
be the affinity of divine and human nature, these 
two diverse methods or forms of operation can 
by no possibility coexist within the same con- 
sciotcs personality ; nor do the Gospels give any 
hint that they coexisted in Christ, or leave any 
dubiety as to which of them ruled in His case. 
However definitely they may convince us that 
He was none other than the Word, tliey make it 
abundantly clear that He was the W ord made flesh, 
living, thinking, acting under distinctively humaa 
conditions. When, then, we speak of two minds 
^ Orr, op. cit. p. 176. * 
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or two wills as united in His person, we are not 
reading from the facts ; we are arbitrarily creating 
for ourselves a difficulty which they do not present 
The person was divine, --but self-restrained within 
the limits of humanity ; His thoughts typically 
those of a human mind, His resolves those of a 
human will The Incarnate retained indeed His 
consciousness of Deity, knew Himself to be the 
Eternal Son, but never broke through the re- 
strictions of the human nature which Ele had 
voluntarily assumed^ 

“ The formula of two natures in one person,” 
says Dr. Denney, “does not adequately reproduce 
the impression which He makes. He is all one— 
that is the very strongest conviction we have: 
the simplicity, the unity, the consistency of His 
life is the ffiial impression it leaves. The divine 
and the human are not distinct ... all that is 
divine in Him is human, all that is human is 
divine.”^ One cannot fail to be struck by the 
persistent though ever-defeated attempts, from 
the fourth to the seventh century, to do justice 
in some sort to this unity. But the theories 
propounded with this view by Apollinaris and 
Eutyches were extremely imperfect and provi- 
sional If, as Apollinaris held, the Logos took 
the place of, or rather became, the human soul 
ih Christ in such wise as to preserve Him from 


^ Cf. Bensow, Die Lehre von der Kenose^ p, 
® Studies in Theology^ p. 69. 
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all human mutability;^ or if, as Eutyches taught, 
there was a fusion of the two natures or an 
absorption of the human nature in the divine, 
then in either case Christ’s true and complete 
humanity was impaired, and the explicit affirnia- * 
tion of it by the Church was indispensable. But 
the assertion of it at Chalcedon was made in 
such a way as did nothing to meet the just 
demand which underlay all the diverse and per- 
plexing forms of Monophysitism. For manifestly, 
if we speak of two natures in one person, so far 
as we attach any intelligible meaning to the ex- 
pression, it is the duality of the nature, not the 
unity of the person, which is uppermost in our 
thought ; just the reverse, in short, of the deepest 
impression which Christ’s life makes upon us. 
Consequently the Monophysite tendency per- 
sisted in vSpite of the Church’s official pronounce- 
ment. Yet it was perpetually doomed to defeat, 
because it attempted to secure the unity from 
the divine standpoint, and therefore never reached 
a real Incarnation. But as it was not the human 
which took the divine type of life, but the divine 
which took the human type, it is through the 

^ The theory of Apollinaris, however uiaclmissible as a whole, 
contained elements of truth which he himself did not adequately 
realise. “The Trvfvfia in Christ was human although 

divine”; or, as Uorner paraphrases his thought, “the Logos far 
from being foreign to, rather constitutes the perfection of, lh<i» 
humanity.” But Apollinaris did not develop die idea in any 
genuine See Dorner, Person of C7/?'A7, Div, l. vol. ii. pp. 

371 ft. Cf. Orr, The Progress of Dogma, pp. i8o-i8it 
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humanity that any construction of Christ's per- 
sonality as a unity must proceed. “The Incar- 
nate,” as Dr. Moberly says, “never leaves His 
Incarnation. God, as man, is always in all things 
• God as 7nan. He no more ceases at any point 
to be God under methods and conditions essen- 
tially human, than, under these essentially human 
methods and conditions, He at any point ceases to 
be God. Whatever the reverence of their motive 
may be, men do harm to consistency and to truth, 
by keeping open as it were, a sort of non-human 
sphere or aspect of the Incarnation. This opening 
we should unreservedly desire to close. There 
are not two existences either of, or within, the 
Incarnate, side by side with one another. If it 
is all Divine, it is all human too. We are to study 
the Divine in and through the human. By look- 
ing for the Divine side by side with the human, 
instead of discerning the Divine within the 
human, we miss the significance of them both.”^ 
The revelation, in other words, is a revelation in 
humanity ; not partly in it and partly out of it. 

But if it be so, we must not shrink from giving 
the fact its full meaning. We must not ascribe 
to Christ a humanity which is in no respect 
identical with ours in essential characteristics. 
Yet we do this in effect when we conceive of 
Him as moving through life with a perfect vision 
of all things past and future, conscious of»possess- 

^ Atonement and Personality, p, 97. 
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Ing the reserves of omnipotence.^ It is no such 
unreal Incarnation that the records portray, but 
one in which the Son of God becomes man, takes 
a definite place in the order of human history, 
with all that that implies, and from within His* 
appointed sphere works out our salvation. As 
His personality was in its external activities 
bounded by one land and one people, so in its 
intellectual movement it bore the marks of His 
age and race. But though, if it were to be human 
at all, His life had to assume this particular form, 
it perfectly realised the ideal set before it, and 
disclosed to men the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father, and disclosed it not by what He 
was apart from His manhood, but by what He 
was in it 

This self-limitation of the divine to the con- 

^ “ The Divine Word seems to be clearly exhibited to us there •’ 
(/.£. in the Holy Scriptures) “as greatly changed in His union with 
frail humanity. Not only was all His heavenly glory laid by, when 
He tabernacled in the flesh, but all His infinite attributes and 
powers seem, for the same time, to have been in abeyance, so to 
speak. And by this something more is meant than that the 
manifestation and exercise of them were suspended. That is 
undoubtedly true, but it seems to fall far short of the whole truth. 

It appears that there was not merely a voluntary suspension of the 
exercise of them, but a voluntary renunciation of the capacity of 
exercising them, for the time. This involves no change of His 
essence or nature ; and no destruction of Ilis Divine powers, as if 
they had ceased to exist, or loss of them, so tliat they could not be 
resumed.” Bishop O’Brien, Charge^ 1863-, P- io 5 - The Bishop 
makes a strong and just protest against the a pt'iori method 
treating this question by inferences drawn from abstract concep- 
tions of difinity and humanity, and rightly insists that it is the 
Gospels alone that supply the materials for an answef. 
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ditions of a genuine humanity is scouted by 
Sabatier as an inherent absurdity. '‘The tra- 
ditional Christology/’ he says, “ has been so 
incurably Doketic that' it has been practically 
* impossible, from this point of view, to write a 
serious Life of Jesus without falling into the 
heresy at once modern and semi-pagan of Kenosis, 
the theory according to which the pre-existent 
and eternal Deity commits suicide by incarnating 
Himself, in order gradually to be re-born and 
find Himself God again at the end of His human 
life.”^ Sabatier might have been a little more 
exact in his phraseology, seeing that the Christian 
Church does not affirm the incarnation of God in 
His absolute being, but only of the eternal Son 
of God. And why, we may well ask, should it 
be a disparagement of any Christian doctrine, 
whether incarnation or atonement, that it has 
analogies after a sort in pagan religions? The 
primary question is whether the facts bear it out. 
If they do not, there is no more to be said. If 
they do, then the existence of somewhat gross 
anticipations or adumbrations of it in lower stages 
of thought rather confirms than discredits it, 
because they show its relation to some funda- 
mental necessity in man. But Sabatier’s attitude 
to the Kenotic view is easily explained His 
*purpose is to repudmte the Incarnation altogether 
as a ridiculous impossibility ; and so he*naturally 

^ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion^ p. 142. 
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pours scorn on the only construction of It, ns be 
admits, which readers a “serious” Life of Jesus 
as the Incarnate Son possible. But it is another 
matter when orthodox writers adopt his sneer, 
without seeing- that they are playing into his • 
hands by reverting to a standpoint which makes 
the Incarnation “incurably Doketic.” Do they 
believe that the Son of God was actually born 
as an unconscious child into our race, and grew 
slowly according to human conditions into the 
possession of Mis powers, and yet that W'hen He 
had readied liurnan maturity — or perhaps at the 
time of His baptism — He reassumed the pleni- 
tude of the divine? If it is credible that He 
voluntarily underwent the limits proper to infancy, 
it caiiiKit surely be -/^credible that He underwent 
the less restricuxl limits proper to manhood. It 
is hardly worth while to start with a real Incarna- 
tion only to end in a 1 )okctic one. Or is it to be 
Doketic frr>m first to last ? 

It is quite futile to seek to disparage the idea 
of the Son’s self-limitation by asking what became 
of His cosmical function during the incarnate 
period. It may be, as Godet^ maintains, that 
that function was then discharged by the Lather ; 
or, as Martenseii" holds, that the Son continued 

^ Cowmentary on St. John, vul. i. j). 403, note ; see liis whole 
discussion, which is admirable, of the jn'oblem of the consciousness* 
of the Incarnate Son, ihut, pp. 394 If. 

® Do^nidftcs., pp. £64 -267 ; cf. also Gore, Dusertiiiions^ pp. 207, 
315 ird 
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to exercise it, so that His life was lived from two 
centres. But this is a matter with which we 
have nothing to do as interpreters of the historical 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Our sole 
* duty is to form as fair and accurate an idea as 
we can of the incarnate life from the accounts 
contained in the Gospels. That is what the 
Kenotic theory claims to do. It is no objection 
to it that it does not answer all the questions that 
speculatively arise out of it. It may or may not 
be true, as Martensen and Dr. Gore think, that 
the Son during His humiliation lived from two 
nonxoiumimicatmg centres. That is a point on 
which the New Testament has nothing to say ; 
but it makes it abundantly clear that He did not 
live this dual life from one conscious centre as the 
Incarnate Son.^ 

The frank recognition that such was the 
character of the Son’s incarnate state is a prime 
necessity for Christian faith at the present time. 
For this age is pre-eminently one of historical 
research, bent on discovering as far as possible 
the actual facts of the past. Now it has been 
demonstrated beyond dispute that there are say- 
ings of our Lord which, taken literally, seem to 
conflict with e.stablished results of biblical investi- 
gation, and that His teaching in many of its 
•parts is coloured by temporary Jewish influences. 
When Professor Pfleiderer, on ground^ such as 

^ See Ifbte appended to this chapter, on Philippians ii. 6. 
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these, ridicules the notion that Christ is a “final 
definitive authority,”^ the only right reply is: 
We do not claim that Christ s word is final in 
all spheres, ])iit we do claim that Me has em- 
bodied in His person and in the principles He 
has expounded the final revelation of religious 
trntli and practice, of “what man is to believe 
concerning God, and what duties God requires 
of man. Hooker s warning concerning our 
attitude to the biblical revelation applies equally 
to our attitude to Him who is the central g'lory 
of it. “ Whatsoever is spoken of God or thino-s 
appertaining to God otherwise than as the truth 
is, though it seem an honour it is an injury j and 
as incredible praises given unto men do often 
abate and impair the credit of their deserved 
commendation, so we must likewise take great 
heed, lest in ciftributing unto Scripture moi'e than 
it can hiive^ the incredibility of that do cause even 
those things which indeed it hath most abundantly 
to be less reverently esteemedl"^ We can only 
gain for Christ His true place and essential signi- 
ficance by plainly recognising, not only that the 
limitations aie there, but that they are the 
inseparable accompaniments of a historical Incar- 
nation. 

I fleiclerer, Eiiolution (tn-d- Tlieolory, pp. 20 
^ hccles, Pol., Bk. ii. chap, viii, 7. 
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NOTE 

ON THE EXPRESSION ta-urov iKe'voxrcv (Phil. ii. 6 ). 
See Anfe, p. 96, 






It is perhaps unfortunate that the word Kenotic, taken from 
this phrase of St. Paul, should have become the accepted 
technical description of all the theories that seek to do justice 
to the truth that the Incarnation of the Son involved a mi/ 
self-limitation of His divine mode of existence. For it is apt 
to convey the impression that the truth in this matter rests on 
a particular exegesis of this single passage in Philippians 
(ii. 5-11). Nothing can be further from the fact. The 
Pauline expressions as to the self-emptying or self-impoverish- 
ment (2 Cor. viii. 9) of the Son only emphasise what the 
narratives of Christ’s life suggest, and their elimination would 
leave the problem as presented in the Gospels precisely where 
it was.^ 

Whatever interpretations may be adopted of detailed phrases 
in Philippians ii. 5-11, the Apostle certainly does not meair 
that the Son in becoming man ceased to be divine. But in 
order to become man He made an unspeakable surrender 
of some divine prerogatives implied in the expressions ovx 
dpTrayjuLov yyyiraro to clmi icra dew and /xoptfe^v BovXov Xaf^wv, 

1 This is recognised by Principal Dykes in his suggestive article in 
the Exposito}y Times for January 1906, —as is evident from the line of 
argument there followed,— ihuugh in one place he says that “biblically” 
the Kenotic Jheory “has to base itself on its interpretation o? the Philippian, 
passage.” 
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Dr. Gifford {The Incarnation, pp. ii ff.) contends that Iv jxop^-rl 
Oeov virdp-^m/ means “ being, and continuing to exist, in the 
form of God ” ; so that Christ while still being in the form of 
God took upon Him also the SovXov, But is it not 

dear that in the Apostlc’.s thought these two j^op^af, are 
not conceived as combined but as radically contrasted* 
and that the assumption of the latter, the servant’s form 
of existence, implied the renunciation of its antithesis, the 
divine form of existence or divine Soia? In that case the 
/uLoptfiri dcou is usually regarded as essentially identical with 
TO €u/at tara deto (see Meyer, in loc. ; Bruce, Hwniliation of 
Christ, 4th ed., pp. 13-22). Nor is the meaning substantially 
altered even if, as some hold, to Uvai la-a 6 eS refers not to 
the equality with God wdiich was Christ’s by right and which 
He yielded up, but to the equality vrith God which would 
become His, as acknowledged Lord (ver. 11), through the self- 
■emptying of the Incarnation. On this interpretation, Christ’s 
self-abnegation consisted in His not eagerly snatching at 
{dpiray/ios) the honours of Kuptor^/s by the use of “ the miracu- 
lous powers inherent in His divine nature. Instead of that, He 
was willing to attain this high dignity by the path of humilia- 
tion, suffering, and death” (H. A. A. Kennedy, Txfos. Grech 
Test., in loc.). We are thus led back to the same general 
thought that He could not become the Incarnate Saviour of 
men without laying aside powers or prerogatives, the possession 
and exercise of which were inseparable from the divine state 
or form of existence. Christ was on an equality with God ” 
before as well as after His Incarnation. Therefore we have 
still to ask, What, in becoming Incarnate, did He lay aside ? 

St. Paul in this controverted passage is not writing, face 
Dr. Gifford, with the technical exactness of a metaphysician ; 
otherwise it would be possible to argue that such expressions 
as “ being made in the likeness (o/ioiwjua) of men,” “ bein^ 
found in fashion {ssyfpxi) as a man,” point to an apparent 
rather than to a real Incarnation. The one thing perfectly 
plain is his central and dominating conception bf the incom- 
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parable self-denial which Christ underwent in His assumption 
of humanity for our redemption. All that the Apostle does, 
so to speak, is to raise the question : the answer to it is 
not to be found here or in any of his Epistles, but in 
the records that tell the story of Christ’s life; and it is with 
'these that 1 have sought to deal iji this chapter. 'Fhc Cospels 
put beyond dispute, both as regards the intellectual and the ■ 

moral side of ChrisEs personality, the genuineness of Hi.s human J 

experience. If, then, we are entitled, after the manner of the I 

early Councils, to apply to Him the category of divinity, we 
are compelled, if we would be true to the facts, to acknow- j 

ledge that His divinity was self-restrained within the limits and | 

conditions of humanity. Nothing could be more destructive, 
not only of the spiritual power but of the very credibility of 
the Christian faith, than to imply that His human nature was | 

but the outer mask of His plenary Deity. Nor is it more , | 

credible or more true to the record to speak of Elis divine' .| 

mind and His human mind as operative, and lying as it were i 

in juxtaposition, within the same consciousness. In some 
respects the latter is the more objectionable, in that, while it 1 

professes to conserve a real Incarnation, it actually destroys 
it; and is, in addition, what the former is not, wholly unthink- 
able. 



CHAPTER HI. 


CHRIST’S AUTHORITY ON GOD. 

It is distinctively in the realm of the spiritual, 
and as disclosing to us the final truth of God’s 
character and of man’s relation to Him, that 
Christ’s authority rules. But of what type or 
nature is it within that realm ; or, to put it other- 
wise, in what sense does He constitute for us the 
norm of our thought as regards God, human duty, 
and human destiny ? 

Clearly some definition is needed of the kind 

of authority which belongs to Him. For He 

does not resolve in any manner the speculative 

difficulties which have bewildered the greatest 

philosophic minds in all ages. He has no 

“proofs” of the Divine Existence to give. 

When we turn to Him from such a criticism as 

Kant’s or Hegel’s of the ontological, cosmological, 

and teleological argumeiU.s, we feel ourselves in 

a diffc'.rent world. The metaphysical aspect of 

the ultimate Reality never concerns Fiim. His* 

whole mission, indeed, was to reveal and attest 

that Reality ; but He approaches it ethically, 
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not speculatively. He verifies it to man not by 
intellectual demonstration, but by the illumination 
of the total moral experience. 

f 

1 . 

The primary character of all Christ’s teaching 
about God is that it springs from an immediate 
sense of personal harmony with Him. He speaks 
of Him not as one who is convinced by argument, 
but as one who has seen and known because He 
has experienced. He does not contemplate the 
divine from without; He bears witness to it from 
within. His whole life is a conscious and un- 
broken dependence on the Father, alike in the 
surrender of prayer and the surrender of service ; 
and this dependence is so absolute as to constitute 
identity. The two thoughts are inseparable. “1 
do always the things that please the Father” 
passes at once into “ I and the Father are one.” ^ 
It is this basal fact of profound communion and 
oneness which inspires all His utterances regard- 
ing God and God’s purpose toward men, and 
gives them the accent of absolute assurance. 
“ Whatsoever the Father hath said unto Me, so 
I speak.” And as He does not reach His own 
knowledge of God as Father by demonstrative 
Teasoning, Ide does not attempt to convey it to 
others by demonstration. It is not a deduction 

, ^ John viii, 39 ; x. 30. 
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from something more sure than itself : it is the 
presupposition of all hi is thought and feeling, the 
fundamental truth which gives reality to every- 
thing else. The value of every phenomenon, 
whether inward impulse or natural object, is that • 
it involves God and in its measure manifests 
hiim. But the degree in which anyone perceives 
this manifestation depends not so much on his 
intellectual keenness as on his spiritual quality, on 
his fidelity to the deepest instincts of his nature. 
Hence Christ’s aim was so to quicken these 
instincts in him as to enable him to see for himself 
in human life and in the universe around the 
inevitable suggestions which guarantee the divine. 

When, for example, He says, “What man is 
there of you, who, if his son shall ask for a loaf, 
will give him a stone? ... If ye, then, being- 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in Heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him,”^ we may, if we choose, call that an 
argument for God’s Fatherhood. But it is not 
an argument which has any abstract logictil 
validity. .Speculative agnosticism replies that, 
if the good that is in man can only have sprung 
from the inspiration of One better than himself, 
then by parallel reasoning the evil in him that 
i.s so universal and persistent suggests a like?* 
origin in some greater being ; or, at least, that 

^ Matt. vii. 9, II. '* 
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the facts of human nobleness and baseness, of 
the beneficence and destructiveness of Nature, 
are so complex and contradictory as to defy any 
^ consistent theory. Nor, it will add, does any 
amount oifimte goodness in humanity necessarily 
imply that the goodness of God is perfect and 
absolute. ^ Obviously, Christ’s intention is not to 
give an irrefragable proof of the Divine Exist- 
ence. He treats it as an acknowledged truth 
lying at the roots of all being, and on that basis 
proceeds to unfold its content by a reference to 
what is best in human experience. God is to be 
interpreted by the highest in us, by our purest and 
most pnerous affections; that is Christs central 
thoupt,^ which I-Ie asserts but does not attempt 
to vindicate. To Him it is self-evident, an 
tiltoate certainty, not capable of demonstration 
pd not requiring it ; an open secret to be read 
y every unsophisticated and reverent soul. The 
Parable of the Prodigal Son has precisely the same 
significance. It is an appeal to the heart, to the 
mner “emg of man as bearing witne.ss that earthly 
fatherhood is a true though imperfect image of 
the unchanging love and immea.surable fomivino-- 
ness of the fatherly heart of God. Therefore 
while It IS an implicit argument, yet to turn it 
into a sy logism is to empty it of its force. It is 
-addressed not to the intellect but to the person- 

melr the^ndorse- 

.ment of a demonstration, but the joyous recognition , 
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of a fact directly perceived, the affirmation of it 
by the deeper self. All Christ’s teaching as to 
the divine moves on this line. He never once 
speaks from the standpoint of one attempting to 
remove doubts of God’s existence ; but always as ’ 
seeking to recall men to the remembrance of a 
God whom they have forgotten, or to correct 
their misconceptions of Him, or to reclaim them 
to His service. The question for Him is not to 
prove that God is, but to show ivhat He is, 
and how we should conceive of Him. And the 
method which He adopts alwmys implies that it 
is unreasonable to suppose that God’s nature or 
His relation to us can be understood except in 
the light of what we are, of our personal char- 
acter and our dealings with others. He reveals 
God to men by revealing men to themselves, by 
disclosing the spiritual realities of their own life. 

The absence of all metaphysical elements from 
Christ’s teaching is apt to appear to us with our 
Western habits of mind a grave defect, for it 
leaves us without guidance in that very sphere 
where we are impatient for light The age-long 
problem coming down to us from tlie clays of 
ancient Greek speculation — to find some systema- 
tised conception of the universe— -presses upon 
us as insistently as ever, and indeed has been 
in many respects rendered more complex and* 
arduous jby modern scientific investigations. But 
on whom does this problem press.'* Not on the 
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mass of men, of whom Swift’s words are true that 
“they are as fit for flying as for thinking,” if 
thinking means philosophy. The higher intel- 
lectual questions in any department have no mean- 
ing for them. They are as capable of waiting an 
epic poem as of conducting an abstract argument 
The philosophers are a highly valuable but rela- 
tively small portion of mankind, and the specula- 
tive aptitude is as rare and specialised a gift as 
the mathematical. But if religion is anything it 
is universal in its characteristic. If God exists 
at all, it is the profoundest interest of every man 
to know Him ; and as the communication of this 
knowledge of Himself must be the prime desire 
of God, He cannot but have so created humanity 
that it should everywhere contain the possibility 
of receiving it. The organon wdiereby we dis- 
cover Him will require conditions for its develop- 
ment and energetic exercise, but it must be 
germinally present in the whole race. 

Further, it is obvious that no speculative proofs 
of the Divine Existence yield the results which 
religion demands. Flowever convinced meta- 
physically a man may be that God is perfect 
goodness, that does not of necessity produce in 
him the spirit of obedience, trust, and love. To 
know God as Christ knew Him is not an intel- 
lectual act, but a personal experience: it means 
a fellowship between the divine and the. human, 
in which there is a continual giving and receiving. 
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God verifies Himself not as an idea, but as a 
power “ to kindle or restrain ” in every impulse, 
resolve, and aspiration. We are sure of Him, 
because of what He is to us, because of the place 
He has in our life, ruling, rebuking, uplifting. 

It was this inward and indisputable knowledge 
which Christ Himself had and which He strove 
to realise in others. And it is this alone which 
men are in search of, the transfiguration of char- 
acter by the indwelling divine. But character is 
moulded by action far more than by thought. 
The secret of it lies not in the intellect, but in 
the will ; not in the comprehension of truth, but 
in practical loyalty to the highest and best. And 
it is through such loyalty that men gain the 
evidence which attests to them Duty, God, and 
Immortality. Nor docs the cogency of that 
evidence depend on the degree in which it can 
be formally stated and vindicated. In all that 
constitutes their religious value, these truths may 
be as vitally held by a peasant as by any doctor 
of the schools. 

Nothing is more certain than this, if we are to 
pay any regard to the witness of history, or even 
of the commonest experience. Yet it has been 
fiercely resented as an insult to human thought, 
as if ^‘thouglit” were merely the speculative 
faculty. No more absurd position could be taken** 
up. Ev«erything that is in man is penetrated 
with thought, — his feeling, conscience* imagina- 
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tion, will : he is \vhat he is, because he is a being 
that thinks. 1 1 is differentia is reason, but reason 
assumes many forms, and ratiocination is only 
one of them.^ A great painter or sculptor may 
have no testhetic theory, and be utterly unable 
to justify his verdicts. But his intuition for 
beauty is a thing apart : he sees it, and is uncon- 
querably persuaded of it. I n like manner, to’ feel 
the greatness of poetry does not mean that you 
are able to analyse its qualities, or to show wdiy 
it carries such incomparable effect. In whatever 
way produced, the fact is recognised as there in 
its entrancing charm. “ I have never,” says 
Macaulay, “ written a page of criticism on poetry 
or the fine arts which I would not burn if I had 
the power. Hazlitt used to say of himself, ‘ I am 
nothing if not critical’ The case with me is 
directly the reverse. I have a strong and acute 
enjoyment of works of the imagination ; but I 
have never habituated myself to dissect them. 
Perhaps I enjoy them the more keenly for that 
very reason. Such books as Lessing’s Laocoon, 
such passages as the criticism on Hamlet in 
Wit helm Meistc?', fill me with wonder and 
despair.”® The power of appreciating artistic 
excellence is one thing : the power of giving a 
luminous and suggestive dissertation on it is quite 
'^another. The one is a gift of direct perception ; 

^ “ Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” Pascal. 
, , ® life mid^etters^ by Trevelyan, voL ii. p. 8. 
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the other of intellectual analj’sis. The latter 
necessarily implies the former, because only he 
who possesses the perception can discourse to 
any profit on its character and ground. But the 
former docs not in any sense presuppose or • 
involve the latter. Macaulay did not require 
Goethe to convince him of the imaginative splen- 
dour of Hamlet ; his own insight taught him that. 
What Goethe did for him was to trace out in 
detail the elements that went to form his impres- 
sion, to reveal to him fresh points of truth and 
beauty in what he had previously viewed as a 
whole and felt to be beautiful ; to bring into 
clearer light the nature and causes of his admira- 
tion, and so to confirm it. But the admiration 
existed before the analysis, and had its roots, not 
in logical or analytic thought, but in susceptibility 
to emotional and imaginative truth. Such sus- 
ceptibility is as real an instrument of reason as 
the formal categories, and operates largely in a 
sphere where they have no place. 

Poetry is as “ rational ” as philosophy, and 
discloses a world of reality which no metaphysic 
can reach. In an impressive passage of his 
Autobiography, John Stuart Mill tells us how 
he was delivered from dejected and hopeless 
moods by the influence of Wordsworth in opening 
up to him new sources of happiness.^ He had • 
been trained in a school which distrusted the 

^ j. S. Mill, Autobiography, pp. 146-149, * 
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higher feelings as deceptive, and taught him to 
seek truth along purely scientific and argumenta- 
tive lines. With extraordinary ability and persist- 
ence, he carried out this principle for many years. 
When he reached mid-life despondency seized 
him, his work ceased to satisfy him, his outlook 
on humanity was darkened. It was the revenge 
of suppressed emotion. His personality was too 
rich to be turned into an intellectual machine, and 
the spiritual poetry of Wordsworth interpreted 
him to himself, and revealed to him the treasures 
of secret and permanent joy to be found in 
sympathetic communion with external nature and 
with the common aftections and hopes of man. 
This emancipation of spirit which endued the 
world with new interest and made life worth 
living was gained, not by logical search, but by 
the recognition of realms of truth not amenable 
to logical tests. It came to him through the 
heightening of imaginative feeling, and through 
the discovery that the universe contained what 
was fitted to call it forth and respond to it. 

Obviously, however, Mill’s experience in this 
respect was due largely to his individual charac- 
teristic. A course of Wordsworth could hardly 
be prescribed as a universal regimen. Apprecia- 
tion of him demands a certain affinity of soul, and 
the prescription would have had little chance of 
success in the case of Mill’s own father. Conse- 
quently k may be said, even if poetry proves that 
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certain truths of the highest value to Immanity 
are not attainable by argumentative methods, and 
that it is therefore no disparagement to religion 
that it works by intuition, not by demonstration, 
yet the claim of religion to be a universal necessity 
is effectually discredited unless it can be shown 
that the attainment of the truth it reveals is 
possible to all. 

There can be no doubt that for multitudes 
poetry is a sealed book. They find no charm 
or beauty in Wordsworth’s Ode ou Immoi'tality, or 
Keats’ Ode to the Nightingale. Is the capacity 
of perceiving it absent in them, or is it simply 
dormant from want of the necessary conditions 
for its development ? Many who in youth have 
possessed the power of appreciating great poetry, 
have gradually lost it through the drawing away 
of the intellectual energy in other directions, or 
through the dominant pressure of practical affairs. 
In some instances the loss might have been 
averted or lessened by altered habits of self- 
culture, and still more by altered surroundings ; 
but probably In the majority the original aptitude 
was feeble at the best. There are vast numbers 
who at no time of life have shown any such 
aptitude at all. Imaginative sensibility is a 
special endowment, and whatever knowledge or 
inspiration it discloses or secures can never be. 
the heritage of the generality of mankind. This 
applies to the whole sphere of the- a*sthetic, 
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whether painting, or sculpture, or music. The 
capacities to which they appeal are no property 
of humanity as such ; they are distinctive gifts 
of the individual. Unless, therefore, religious 
r intuition belongs to a different category from 
aesthetic, and rests on qualities which are not 
accidents of human nature, but are of its very 
essence, the idea of a Gospel for the race is an 
absurdity. 

Now, what is the characteristic mark of man 
as man ? It is the fact of moral responsibility. 
The ethical instinct has a universal character not 
belonging to the aesthetic. For even if the latter 
were germinally present in humanity more wddely 
than we have any reason to suppose, yet it 
requires exceptional conditions for its evolution. 
In an environment like that in which the ancient 
Athenian lived, the dullest perception of beauty 
might be quickened. But, placed as the vast 
majority of men are, only a genuine artistic 
faculty has any chance of realising itself ; and in 
innumerable cases the feeling of beauty, if it 
exists at all, dies of atrophy. But the moral 
sense is not dependent on such select oppor- 
tunities for its continuance. Whatever be the 
feebleness or brilliancy of a man’s intellect, 
whatever the conditions, narrow or wide-reaching, 
Vof his lot, the law of duty remains inseparable 
from his personality. It is not departmc^ntal but 
central. Jt exists in every experience, in every 
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inward impulse, or passing mood as well as in 
the outward activities and relations of his life. 
Whether he thinks, or desires, or acts, it is 
equally there. He may be only fitfully conscious 
of it, and his conception of its demands may be 
grossly perverted But he has the capacity in 
him of recognising it in ever higher forms, and of 
rising to the constant sense of its presence. And 
this capacity pertains to him not in virtue of this 
or that endowment or aptitude of mind, but solely 
because he is a personal being. It is involved 
not only in thought, specifically so called, but in 
conduct, in the mere fact of living and acting as 
a self-determining force. He cannot wholly rid 
himself of it so long as he is a self at all ,* and, on 
the other hand, there is no limit to the keenness 
and certainty to which it can attain. 

II. 

It is this fundamental ethical qu-ality in 
httmaniiy on ivhich Christ seizes as the 07 '-ganon 
for gaining the true kjiowledge of God. No 
words can exaggerate the immense reverence 
with which He regards it. All the differences 
which divide men from one another, whether of 
intellectual power, learning, or station, arc, in His 
view, dwarfed by it into insignificance. It alone 
covers the whole area of their life ; and just in 
proportion as it operates in proper v;igour do 
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they fulfil the function of manhood or achieve 
real happiness. Therefore He sets Himself to 
interpret it. subjects it to a searching* examination, 
traces out its laws, processes and results. And 
* this He does, not in the abstract method of the 
philosopher, but in the concrete manner of the 
prophet, who secs the universal in the individual, 
the eternal in the temporal. He keeps close to 
life ; approaches it on a thousand sides according* 
to the occasion ; takes up one experience after 
another, and lays bare its far-reaching implica- 
tions. For the single act, be it of fidelity, or 
compassion, or forgiveness, is not something* 
isolated or self-contained ; it draws all its worth 
from the motive that inspires it, and is the expres- 
sion of that complex aggregate of qualities which 
we call character. And as it rises out of these 
deeps of personality, so it has a reflex influence 
on that which gave birth to it, and thus points 
onward to what lies beyond itself, to other and 
higher acts. It is only one term in a continuous 
series, being correlated both to a mysterious inner 
world of thought and feeling and desire, and to 
an ever-expanding world of outward activity. 
These interpenetrate in every part : the inward 
dictating the outward, and the outward reacting 
with inevitable power on the inward. And this 
^interaction, by which character is gradually built 
up, is an endless process in which no arrest is 
possible without violence to the personality. 
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It may be said this is as true of our intellectual 
or lesthetic development, for every refusal to ad- 
vance on these lines also is a detriment to our 
nature. But what feeling does such a refusal 
arouse in us.^ We arc conscious that we are 
forfeiting certain acquirements which would in- 
crease our mental interest and power ; that we 
are poorer by so much. Yet, so far as the loss 
is we rely intellechial or aesthetic, while we may 
regret it and wish we had had the energy to 
persevere, the thought does not humiliate us. 
We are only humiliated because our intellectual 
refusal has a moral value ; because it is the act 
of a responsible being in whom the moral under- 
lies every operation of the mind as well as every 
practical effort. That it is not the intellectual 
or artistic impoverishment as suck that creates 
the consciousness of shame and unrest is shown 
by the fact that while we recognise readily our 
ignorance or incapacity in the presence of people 
whose mental gifts far transcend our own, yet we 
do not necessarily take any blame to ourselves 
for the inferiority ; but if we are confronted by 
those who are conspicuous examples of self-con- 
trol, generosity, patience, we feel abased before 
them. We never comfort ourselves in this case, 
as we do in the other, with the thought that 
such attainments are utterly beyond us ; we feel 
that it is» in us to possess them, if we choose, 
and that it is to our dishonour that we do not. 
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We are no more lowered in our own esteem by 
the sight of men of genius than by the sight of 
men of high station or great wealth ; but good- 
ness judges and condemns us. No clearer proof 
” could be given that the ethical is of the essence 
of man’s personality, and that when he ceases to 
be true to it, he violates his inner self in another 
sense than is implied in any purely intellectual 
loss. 

The moral judges us, nor is there any stage 
of our experience at which it ceases to judge us. 
Wc are borne on by inward compulsions which 
are not indeed irresistible but which we can only 
resist at our peril. Howmver high the standard 
we have I'eached, further ideals ever rise up to 
challenge us with their imperative. WT have 
not produced them : we may not desire them, but 
none the less they belong to us, or rather w'e to 
them : they claim us for their own, and that which 
is deepest in us responds to the claim. And they 
all beckon us the same way, towards an ever 
greater purity, sincerity, self-sacrifice, tenderness, 
love. Not one of them speaks in any other 
voice than that of goodness. Whence is it that 
men are thus impelled and constrained along one 
ascending line of moral effort, drawn on often- 
times in spite of them.selves, so that they curb 
^ their most eager passions and “ follow the gleam,” 
yet ever the longer they follow it the path grows 
, easier before them and the joy increases .f* it is, 
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says Christ, the very presence of God in them. 
It is Me who has made them to be partakers of 
His own life of blessedness, and the imperatives 
that urge them ujDward are the impulses of His 
Spirit which does not suffer them to be content 
with anything short of Himself. It is the Father 
disciplining His children. That is why there is 
no cessation in the moral ascent. It is the growl- 
ing discovery and possession of the Infinite,^ And 
the reason wdi}^ the ascent is so hard or at times 
even hopeless, is that men conceive of righteous- 
ness as an impersonal law instead of recognising 
it as a personal Life which is seeking to impart 
itself to them. Those aspirations for a complete 
spiritual manhood are no creation of man, or he 
could uncreate them ; they are “ not to be put 
by ” because they are implanted by Him who is 
the only Perfect Good as the abiding witness to 
Himself. Men arc thconiorphic in nature, and 
to call God Father is not anthropomorphism but 
the truth. They share the same spiritual being 
with Him, and on the ground of this kinship 
they are right in inferring His character from 
what is noblest and best in themselves.^ 

^ Cf. J. Kidd, Morality and Religion, Lect. VI, 

® Cf. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Gi-eek Genius, pp. 78-79. 
“Like the other Greeks of his time he (Aristotle) did not appre- 
ciate the independent worth and dif^nity of all human beings, 
Of man in^ the exercise of his sovereign faculty of pure reason, 
man akin to the divine and entering well-nigh op, immortality 
through a life of siieculative activity, he speaks with a glow and 
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Thus Christ attests God to ns by His pene- 
trative analysis of human experience as an infin- 
itely progressive moral process with a mysterious 
impelling principle at the heart of it. He begins 
" at the beginning by making plain what the prob- 
lem is ; when that is clear in its fulness and 
complexity, He holds that the solution is nigh 
at hand. It is as men that we seek to find 
God, and therefore it is futile to argue about 
Him until we know ourselves, what our own 
human nature is in its essential trend, what it 
points to and what it demands. For we are here 
in the region of the actual, the intimate, the verifi- 
able. Christ bases liimself on that, on the self- 
witness of the soul to its own immeasurable 
forth-reachings, and the constraining power that 
lies behind them. This is His statement of the 
c|uestion to be answered ; and He adds, the only 
answer to it is God, the existence of One who 

with an eloquence that arc rare in his pages. But to the life of 
morality without philosophy he assigns but a second place ; differing 
indeed there from Plato, who, holding that by moral ^’irtue a man 
becomes like to God, exhibits a deeper insight than Aristotle into 
the notion of personality. Those who believe that the distinctive 
being of a man, his inmost self, resides in his moral personality, 
and that this is a common bond which unites all human beings 
as such, and gives to each an equal and independent worth, must 
feel how inadequate was the conception of the Greeks. . . . Not 
until man w'as rescued out of the kingdom of nature and taken 
up into the commonwealth of God and into pcu-sonal relations with 
'"the Divine Being, could he be more than the member of a social 
organism, or an instrument for achieving tlie ends of the Stale, 
Then only di^l a universal morality become possible, and the idea 
, of personality receive its full content,'* 
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alone possesses in its absolute form the complete 
spiritual life after which we are inwardl)/” driven 
to aspire, wIkj Himself has made this aspiration 
a necessity for us, and who ‘gives what He 
commands.’ ^ 

John Stuart Mill says that the obligation of 
duty is “both theoretically acknowledged and 
practically felt in the fullest manner by many 
who have no positive belief in God, though 
seldom, probably, without habitual and familiar 
reference to Him as an ideal conception.”^ That 
God should thus persist as an “ideal conception ” 
in the minds of those who have lost all real sense 
of communion with Him is surely conclusive 
evidence that the thought of Him is ineradicably 
bound up with human personality. To say that 
this idea of Him has no corresponding reality ; 
that vspeculatively we are compelled to affirm 
Him as an ultimate conception, while we find no 
place for Him in actual life ; is to stultify humanity 
by pronouncing it an inherent contradiction. Is it 
not infinitely more ‘ reasonable ’ to hold that that 
which is indispensable to tkottght must have real 
relations to conduct, even though we personally 
have not found it so. For Christ also, God is 
a necessity for thought, but primarily He is a 
necessity for experience. If it is needful to con- 

‘‘ Da quod jubes ; et jube quod vis.” Augustine, Confessions, 
Bk. X. chap. sq. 
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ceive of Him as the unity of all thing’s, it is no 
less needful to conceive of Him as an abiding 
presence in the upward struggle of man, as a 
personal force in life as well as an ideal truth. 
And if the moral, as wc have seen, belongs more 
than the intellectual to the very essence of our 
nature, then it is there above all that we should 
look for the verification of God, and it is there 
supremely that Christ finds it. Ethics is not 
religion, but it is the root of it, and in its final 
issues becomes merged in it.^ 

But the authority of Christ as the revealer of 
God is not exhausted if we confine ourselves to 
His teaching; it resides quite as much in what 
He Himself was. The teaching itself was what 
it was because of His personality. There is a 
sense in which this applies to every utterance of 
a man s thought ; but it has a special significance 
when the sphere of truth with which he deals is 
ethical. For in this case clear vision largely 

, depends upon character. Our personal assimiia» 
tion of moral principles incalculably affects our 
perception of what they truly are. It is possible 
indeed to quote innumerable instances of keen 
spiritual knowledge displayed by those whose con- 
duct presented a lamentable contrast to the ideals 
they proclaimed. None the less, perverted action, 
though it may not destroy ethical sensibility, 

' g ^ Cf. Bagehot, Liiermy Studies^ vol. iii. p. i88. 
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blurs its keenness and distorts its perspective. 
The vision may remain, but it lacks the luminous 
accuracy, the comprehensiveness, the balance, 
and the fiiiEil certainty which spring from prac- 
tical obedience to the highest. And so the 
searching insight with which Christ read man’s 
needs and possibilities grew out of His unfalter- 
ing fidelity. Moreover, this fidelity was a 
supreme factor co-operating with His teaching in 
bringing home to men the true character of their 
own life and the heights to which it was not only 
possible but imperative that man should rise. 
They saw in Him a, flawless purity, a steadfast 
purpose of good that never wavered, a gentle- 
ness, a compassionateness, a charity that knew 
no limit. That which was within them as a 
great longing stood before them as an achieve- 
ment ; and if at any time they felt perplexed by 
His action, they learned to trust to fuller know- 
ledge for His vindication. He was an external 
conscience to which the conscience within them 
growingly responded. The more they lived with 
Him the better they knew themselves, and the 
surer they became that what He was they were 
meant to be. 

And alongside of this they saw also that to 
Him who thus realised what to them was a con- 
straining ideal, God was the 07 te vital reality ; 
that He dwelt in the abiding consciousness of the 
Father; wrought no work without seeking Mis 
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o-Liklance and receiving' Mis grace; met every 
surprise of temptation or disaster as having its 
appointed place in the wise order of an <.(ver- 
ruling- purj.‘>osc that cannot be taken by surprise 
* and has prepared from of old for the emcrgeiicics 
of every passing hour. The unmistakable accent 
of assurance with which He spoke of the Father 
and His claim upon men, the perpetual reference 
to One that sent Flim, whose will it w^as His 
‘meat’ to do, the relief and exaltation which 
He found in prayer, showed incontestably that 
the life which so humbled and inspired them 
was grounded in God, and drew from a divine 
communion its beauty and glory. Now they 
could verify that life as the obligatory ethical 
type for themselves, for humanity ; and so the 
God without whom it had not been was guaran- 
teed to them with equal certainty, and faith in 
Him became for them indissolubly blended with 
the paramountcy of the moral law. Their own 
experience in a measure attested God, but it was 
inconstant, precarious, so that in some moods 
only could they apprehend Him with clear con- 
viction. They were conscious, however, that 
these were just the moods in which they lived 
their best life ; that as they grew in purity their 
vision of Him cleared, that as they ‘did the 
^ wilM they came to know of the doctrine. Duty 
and God being thus correlatives, they felt that it 
was natifral for Him who fulfilled all righteous- 
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ness to attain as none other could to the divine 
certainties. Because He was for them the 
standard of moral obligation, He was likewise 
the standard of the true knowledge of God. On 
both subjects He became the final authority. 

III. 

How then, it may be asked, are there so many 
to whom Christ does not attest God, in whom 
His witness to the Father awakes no living 
response.^ If He appeals to that which is uni- 
versal in man, why does His message not “find” 
them ? In one sense that is an old problem, 
which Christ Himself had to face in the days of 
His ministry. Yet to-day it assumes a somewhat 
altered form. Those on whom His message 
made no impression, or whom it influenced but 
for the moment, never disputed the existence or 
government of God. What they refused to re- 
ceive was Christ’s teaching as to God’s character^ 
and His claim to be the supreme revealer of the 
Father’s will to men. Now He never in a sinHe 

o 

instance admitted that they had a right to stand 
aloof, or that His word had no title to their allegi- 
ance. The Parable of the Sower, as interpreted 
by Himself, makes this clear. The different kinds 
of natures in which the Gospel of the Kingdom 
cannot grow to perfection are not unfruitful of 
necessity. They have become what *they are 
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through their own voluntary actic^n in submitting' 
U) Uie sway of influences perilous or alien ; to 
indifference, to mere emotionalism and lack of 
steadfastness, to absorption in worldly interests. 
Ihey^are rc.sponsible for their own barrenness. 
This is His invariable tone. He traces spiritual 
blindne.ss or unbelief to the Wilt to a refusal to 
welcome what is recognised even faintly as true 
or good. This deflection of character, when 
continued, ends in the gross perversion of the 
judgment. “Ye will not come to Me, that ye 
may have life.” “My teaching is not Mine, 
but His that sent Me. If any man willcth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teachincr. 

J speak from 

Myself. ^ 


^ 1 he same causes which Christ assigned for the 
rejection by the Pharisees and Sadducees of His 
revelation of God’s character operate to-day in 
producing disbelief in the very existence of God. 
^ aige proportion of the religious scepticism 
that prevails is the direct result of moral de- 
pravity, of disloyalty to the dictates of conscience. 
And the fact is none the less true, though some 
of those to whom it applies would resent the 
suggestion. The heart is waxed gross, and the 
ears are dull of hearing. The theoretical doubt 
regarding God is preceded and created by the 
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practical negation of Him. He is not in all their 
thoughts, because the working of His Spirit 
has been so persistently extruded from their 
lives. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that some to 
whom God is no more than an “ ideal concep- 
tion,” if He is even that, are, so far as human 
observation and insight can judge, among the 
most unselfish and high-minded of men. They 
are transparently sincere, generous, compas- 
sionate : above all, devotees of truth, ready to 
sacrifice themselves in the search for it Why 
then, if God be the final reality, do they so 
utterly fail to find Him ? Why are their eyes 
holden that they cannot see Him.^ In many 
cases it is because they are possessed with too 
narrow an idea of what Truth is, and of the 
conditions necessary for reaching it During* 
the last generation or two the dazzling dis- 
coveries of physical research have so absorbed 
many minds as to lessen their interest in other 
spheres of thought and inquiry. The methods 
by which these results were attained have fasci- 
nated them, and have led them to think that no 
truth is worthy of acceptance unless it can be 
brought to the plain test of easily observed fact or 
immediate and conclusive experiment. Professor 
Clifford, for example, declares with characteristic 
emphasis, that “it is wrong always, everywhere, 
and for anyone, to believe anything on irrsufficient 
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evidence.” And what he means by evidence, he 
illustrates by an apologue. A shipowner, he says, 
was about to send off an emigrant ship. She was 
old, and not over well built at the first; she had 
made many voyages, and undergone frequent 
repairs ; and doubts had been suggested to him 
of her seaworthiness. These doubts preyed 
upon his mind, and he thought perhaps he ought 
to have her overhauled and refitted, though it 
should cost him much. But before the ship 
sailed, he succeeded in quieting his fears. She 
had weathered many storms, and could surely 
weather many more. lie would dismiss from 
his thoughts all ungenerous suspicions of the 
honesty of builders and contractors and put his 
trust in Providence, which could hardly fail to 
protect the unhappy families that were leaving 
their fatherland to seek better times elsewhere. 
In such ways he acquired a sincere and com- 
fortable conviction that his vessel was safe and 
seaworthy. He watched her departure with a 
light heart, and benevolent wishes for the success 
of the exiles in their strange new home that was 
to be ; and he got his insurance money when she 
went down in mid-ocean and told no tales. What 
shall we say of him? “Surely this,” adds Pro- 
fessor Clifford, “that he was verily guilty of the 
death of those men. It is admitted that he did 
sincerely believe in the soundness of his ship; 
but the sincerity of his conviction can in no wise 
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help him, because ke had no right to believe on 
stick evidence as was befot'e hiinC^ 

Certainly ; we all agree. The illustration, 
however, excellently brings out the scientific 
idea of a warrantable belief, that it can always 
be incontestably established by an easy refer- 
ence to simple facts. Yet Professor Clifford 
knew well that in the case of a vast mass of 
human beliefs, their rightness or wrongness 
cannot be verified beyond cavil, like our con- 
viction of a ship’s seaworthiness. Take our 
conceptions of justice, truth, beneficence. Why 
should they be accepted as the governing rules 
of conduct? Because “they answer,” says 
Professor Clifford himself, “to certain definite 
instincts which are certainly within us, however 
they came there ” ; that it is right to obey them 
can be verified by “immediate personal experi- 
ence.”^ But experience does more than verify 
our belief, say, in beneficence; it helps to create 
or intensify it. We do not demand that the 
belief should be verified before we act on it. It 
is first an instinct battling with other and selfish 
instincts ; but we throw ourselves upon it, treat 
it as true, and by treating it as true we find it 
to be true. And if a man will not trust himself 
to it, but keeps insisting that it .should first be 
proved to be a right principle of conduct, then he 

^ W. K,*Clifford, Lectures auii JSssftjs, vol. ii. pp. 162,-164.. 

2 Mid. Yol. ii. p. T93. • 
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will never acquire the belief at all. Suppose that 
he is wealthy, and that the appeal on behalf of 
some struggling hospital touches his instinct of 
generosity ; suppose that instead of acting on this 
conviction he balances it, not against other claims 
on his liberality, but against the counter instinct 
of self-regard and acquisition, and begins to fear 
that if he gives help in this case he may be 
inundated with pestering applications, then what- 
ever belief he had in generosity will be enfeebled, 
and in time will almost cease to exist. Nor will 
he necessarily pay the penalty by conscious un- 
happiness. He may be practically content with 
his narrow circle of interests. The penalty that 
falls upon him is the contraction of his nature and 
the loss of the higher satisfactions. So, on the 
contrary, the proof that convinces a man that 
generosity is right, is just the fuller life that it 
brings him, the sense of inward harmony, the joy 
of the larger self. It is pre-eminently a personal 
and, in a sense, incommunicable belief.’- Should 
others dispute it, he cannot prove it to them as a 
shipowner can prove to the world that his vessel 
is seaworthy. They will say it rests on most 
“ insufficient evidence.” And his reply will be : 

^ “ We crin only have the bij^hesl happiness, such as g-oes along 
■with beinj^ a greal man, by havinij wide ihoughLs, and much feeling 
for the rest of the world as well as ourselves ; and this sort of haj)- 
piness often brings so much pain with it that wc can only tell it 
from pain //s being what wc would choose before everythin':;; else, 
because our ^ouls see it is good.” G. Eliot, Romola, Epilogue. 
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‘ You don’t take the only course of finding out 
whether it is sufficient or not. You can verify it 
if you choose, as well as I.’ 

The belief in God is of this order. Ever since 
men have awaked through the teaching* of Christ 
to the infinite nature of duty and the endless 
needs and capacities of the soul, His declaration 
that man is the child of the eternal Father, and 
loved and disciplined by Him, strikes an answer- 
ing chord. There are facts which seem adverse : 
but, on the wholes that doctrine alone affords any 
real, though it may be an incomplete, explana- 
tion of what man is, and is constrained to strive 
after.^ It may only be a probability, more or less 
great, but there are those who throw themselves 
upon it, give it its proper place in their thought 
and conduct, act as if it were true, and lo ! they 
find, if we are to trust their own account of it, 
that it verifies itself to them in precisely the same 
manner as any moral principle, that it enriches 
their being, draws out new powers, opens to them 
deep sources of joy and peace.^ To tell them 
that their belief is a subjective notion, and has 
no reality corresponding to it in the universe, will 
have no more effect on them, and ought to have 
no more effect, than the assertion of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman that generosity is a mere sentiment 
created by weakness, not an imperative law. 

t Cf. Life and Letters of Dean Chttrch^ pp. 329-330 (Eyersley ed.). 

^ Cf. Dale, Christ a?id the Future ILfe^ pp. 17-19. 
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They will answer: As generosity attests its 
truth by what it enables me to become, so in 
an infinitely higher degree does my faith in 
God. It cleanses my moral vision, braces my 
will, turns duty from an outward command to 
an inw^’ard desire, and creates a peace in the 
heart deeper than all conflict. And it does so 
because my nature has been made that way. 

This belief in the Father differs from the 
typical beliefs of science in one respect, in that 
it is not primarily intellectual, but rooted in the 
personality. The data on which it rests are not 
always there ready to hand. A truth of chemistry 
or physics can be demonstrated at any time. The 
proof of it can be given as readily to-morrow as 
to-day ; for the facts that vindicate it are outside 
of us and constant with the fixity of nature. Our 
conviction of it is unchanging, or can be renewed 
at will. But belief in God varies with w^hat we 
are ; it is coloured and affected by passing moods. 
No man can retain it in its full vigour unless he 
continues to fulfil the conditions. The saint who 
finds in it the brightness of his life may so forget 
himself that it becomes but a flickeringf lioflit. 
It may go by degrees, for it came by degrees. 
Like the sense of duty, it is an instinct; and 
the characteristic of it is, as Bageliot says, “not 
that it is irresistible, but that it is deveiopabled ^ 

^ Liierary Studies,, vol. iii. p. 185. Cf. ibid, pp. 186-187. “The 
tti-\believing inoods of each mind are as certain as the unbelieving 
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And so its growth may easily be arrested, not 
merely by moral perverseness, but simply by 
refraining from giving heed to it ; by allowing 
other facts or interests of life to preoccupy and 
absorb us, by underrating its value through 
judging it by scientific or metaphysical tests 
which are no more applicable to it than to 
any fundamental moral conviction. And as it 
evidently points to a fellowship between the 
human and the divine, it is not reasonable to 
expect that it can develop without the employ- 
ment of those positive means by which every 
fellowship between spirits becomes real and 
vital, without cherishing the desire for com- 
munion, without the opening of the nature in 
aspiration and response. At first it may be 
but a venture, but it is a venhire zvh'ck mzist 
be made if we are ever to attain the knowledge 
of the Father.^ 


state of much of the world. But no sound mind permits itself to be 
permanently disturbed, though it may be transiently distracted, by 
these variations in its own state. We have a criterion faculty 
within us, which tells us which ai'C lower moods and which are 
higher. 'J’his faculty is a phase of conscience, and if at its bidding 
we struggle ’wUh the good moods and against the bad moods, we 
shall find that great beliefs remain, and that mean beliefs pass 
away.’’ 

^ Professor Paulsen says, “The final and highest truths — the 
truths by which, and for which, a man lives and dies — do not rest 
upon scientific knowledge, but have their origin in the heart, in 
the essential princi})lc of will.” Immanuel Kant : His Life and 
Doctrine^ p* 392. IMurh of the best work done in recent years in 
the philosophy of religion and morals has been the vindication of 
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It is not too much to say that the entire 
mental bias of those who are the exponents of 
what is called “ modern thought ” indisposes them 
to make that venture. In comparison with the 
certainties of the external world, and its unvarying 
succession of definitely ascertained antecedents 
and consequents, faith in God seems to them but 
a shimmering vision born of feeling and imagina- 
tion. It vanishes into thin air when tried by 
the critical standards which have approved them- 
selves as indispensable in their scientific investi- 
gations. It appears, moreover, to be contradicted 
by ugly facts in nature and in the life of man. 
And so they dismiss it into the region of baseless 
fancies, where it dies a natural death. They are 
so afraid of being duped that they never give 
it any chance to grow, as alone it has grown in 
the experience of religious souls. Therefore, 
though absolutely honest in the pursuit of truth, 
they have unconsciously put one department of 
it quite out of their reach. Their doubt or 
denial of God’s existence is invalidated for this 
reason, that even if He did exist and could be 
known by man, it would be impossible for them 
to find Him on their lines of inquiry. And as 
Professor William James says, “a rule of thinking 

the primacy of the will in personality, and of its corollary that only 
by acting on a moral conviction when it is no more than a probable 
hypothesis do we reach the proof of its truth. See especially the 
incisive treatment of the question in the first four essays of Professor 
J ames’ Will to Believe. 
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which would absolutely prevent me from acknow- 
ledging certain kinds of truth, if those kinds of truth 
were really there, would be an irrational rule.”^ 
And if it be the case, as it is, that those who 
have given to the world the most thrilling ex- 
amples of heroic virtue, wonderful for humility, 
patience, and unfailing self-sacrifice, have been 
quickened and vitalised by the Christian view of 
God, it is surely futile to say that this concomit- 
ance has no root in the ultimate reality of things. 
When Mill tells us that even now it would not 
be easy “even for an unbeliever to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete than to endeavour so to live 
that Christ would approve our life,’’^ one can 
only wonder that he should so lightly esteem the 
witness which Christ bears to the Father. For 
this is not a matter of intellectual illumination 
like science or scholarship in which the greatest 
thinker partakes necessarily of the limitations of 
his time ; nor, above all, does it, like either of 
these, stand in merely accidental relation to the 
personal character. On the contrary, it is pre- 
eminently an outgrowth of character. It is not 
more plain that Christ achieved a unique ethical 
wisdom than that He ascribed it to FI is abiding 
fellowship with God, and that not a single quality - 
in Flira would have remained the same, had this 
consciousness of the Father’s presence and love 
’ Will to Believe^ p. 28. ^ Three Essays on R^igion^ p. 255. 
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been eliminated. It is no accident that He who 
alone in history not merely saw but realised the 
moral ideal of humanity had the pulse of His 
being in God, He remains to all ages the final 
proof that belief in the Father is inherently corre- 
lated to the highest moral life of man. 

IV. 

It is from the .standpoint of this inward con- 
viction — namely, that faith in God is wrought 
into the very texture of our being and involved 
in all experience — that Christ faces the facts of 
human life and outward nature which seem to 
challenge the doctrine of the Fatherhood. He 
does not attempt to justify argumentatively “the 
ways of God to man”; He has no theodicy to 
propound. There is no more perplexing prob- 
lem for theistic belief than that raised by some 
forms of human calamity or suffering. Though 
Christ refers often to the subject, and utters the 
most penetrating sayings, He always speaks as 
if He felt no need of a theoretical solution and 
no desire for it. He emphatically repudiates the 
idea that the divine justice can be vindicated 
on the theory that a man’s suffering is propor- 
tioned to his sin. “Those eighteen, on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men tl\at dwelt 
in Jerusdem? I tell you, Nay,” Yet in the 
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same breath He adds significaiitlyj “ But, except 
ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” ^ That he 
who sins must suffer, whether sooner or later, 
is of course Christ’s fundamental conception, just 
as it is, so to speak, the presupposition of His • 
redemptive mission. But He points out that the 
penalty is often postponed through the forbear- 
ance of God, who makes His sun to rise on the 
evil as well as the good, and thus that there are 
great tracts of human experience in which there 
is no equivalence between character and outward 
lot. Yet it is not too much to say that it is not 
the retributive, but the educational and salutary, 
aspect of suffering which is most prominent in 
His teaching ; not the inexplicable element in it, 
even in those cases where it seems most un- 
deserved, but its manifold moral significance. 

“ He that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
it” “ Blessed are they that are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.”^ Loss, whether self-imposed or in- 
flicted from without, cannot but mean gain, if it 
has been endured out of fidelity to goodness. 
Voluntary sacrifice is the source of the deepest 
joy, and subserves the growing good of the world, 

“ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone : but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit”® 

That; suffering is a supremely moral factor 
^ Luke xiii. 45 5. ^ TvIalL x. 39 ; v. lo, ® John xiL 24. 
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even where it is not explicable by personal sin, 
is involved in all Christ’s references to the sorrows 
and martyrdoms of the faithful ; and it has been 
borne home to the heart of humanity still more by 
* what He was than by what He said. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not scruple 
to say of Him who was separate from sinners that 
“ He learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered,”^ thus implying that the holiest man- 
hood, just because it is manhood, requires the 
education of suffering. Obviously, if pain has a 
direct bearing on the development of the good 
in man, and not simply on the elimination of the 
evil that is in him, that makes the talk about the 
injustice of indicting it on the righteous largely 
irrelevant. If the only benefit which accrued 
from it were not to the sufferer but to his neigh- 
bours, it might be argued that the rights of the 
individual had been violated : but when he him- 
self, however noble, may yet be further enriched 
by it, then the problem becomes one within the 
man’s own personality; it is a problem of the 
correlation of his suffering not only to his sin, 
but to the necessities (ff his spiritual evolution. 
Even people who think they can definitely gauge 
his faults will admit that the estimate of what 
his moral growth requires is a little beyond them, 
^ and so be led to lower their tone in speaking 
of the “divine injustice.” It is, however, the 

'f 1 Heb. V. 8, 
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other aspect of Christ’s suffering — the effect it 
had, not on Himself, but on the destiny of the 
race — which chiefly absorbed the apostolic 
thought, and has stirred men everywhere to 
a wondering reverence. Ever since the Cross 
became the symbol of salvation, and the agonies 
of the Holy One the reg*eneration of the world, 
they have felt how hollow it is to regard sorrow 
as merely retributive, and how closely related it 
is to all that makes life great. 


By disclosing to us these various moral uses 
of pain which our own experience corroborates, 
Christ has enormously lightened the pressure of 
its mystery. But he has not removed it, and He 
could not remove it. When He says to the 
Jews, in reference to the affliction of the man 
born blind, “ Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents ; but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him,” ^ He states what is quite 
obvious, that the sufferer’s calamity afforded an 
opportunity, which would not otherwise have 
existed, for displaying helpfulness and mercy. 
The purpose of evil is to draw out the good, to 
call forth its energies into ever fuller activity. 
Daily observation confirms this by teaching us 
how much of the soul’s finest tenderness and 
patience is due to the witness of helpless pain 
and misery around it. But it would be a grave 
misapprehension if we took Christ’s remark as 


^ John ix. 3. 
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in man, and not simply on the elimination of the 
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hours, it might be argued that the rights of the 
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self, however noble, may yet be further enriched 
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his faults will admit that the estimate of wTat 
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1 Heb. V. 8. 
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other aspect of Christ’s suffering — the effect it 
had, not on Himself, but on the destiny of the 
race — which chieily absorbed the apostolic 
thought, and has stirred men everywhere to 
a wondering reverence. Ever since the Cross 
became the symbol of salvation, and the agonies 
of the Idoly One the regeneration of the world, 
they have felt how hollow it is to regard sorrow 
as merely retributive, and how closely related it 
is to all that makes life great. 

By disclosing to us these various moral uses 
of pain which our own experience corroborates, 
Christ has enormously lightened the pressure of 
its mystery. But he has not removed it, and He 
could not remove it. When He says to the 
Jews, in reference to the affliction of the man 
born blind, “Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents ; but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him,” ^ He states what is quite 
obvious, that the sufferer’s calamity afforded an 
opportunity, which would not otherwise have 
existed, for displaying helpfulness and mercy. 
The purpose of evil is to draw out the good, to 
call forth its energies into ever fuller activity. 
Daily observation confirms this by teaching us 
how much of the soul’s finest tenderness and 
patience is due to the wu'tness of helpless pain 
and misery around it. But it would be a grave 
misapprehension if we took Christ’s remark as 

ijohnix. 3. 
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representing His total view regarding the “final 
cause’' of the man’s blindness. It would be a 
very imperfect apologia if we could only say that 
a man was visited with misfortune that his neigh- 
bours might be stimulated to show compassion 
and brotherliness by its removal. We know from 
other sayings of Christ already referred to that 
the affliction itself is a moral discipline to the 
sufferer, and is meant to foster in him, as it often 
does foster, the nobler qualities of courage and 
submission. The works of God which it inspires 
are not only the sympathy and beneficence shown 
by others, but also the new spirit of gratitude and 
kindliness aroused in the recipient of them. 

Yet, if anyone press the further question, Why 
should this man have been the sufferer instead of 
being one of the benefactors? no final answer 
can be given. We can see that the general con- 
ditions of man’s life have a rational and moral 
character, but by no possibility can we show their 
rightness in the individual case. Only, it then 
becomes part of a far wider problem which 
traverses life from end to end. Why is one man 
born rich and another poor ; one with intellectual 
gifts which mark him out for a leader, and 
another with powers that no training could raise 
above the average? Why were the mighty 
works not done in Tyre, if it would have repented 
in sackcloth and ashes? We might r ask such 
questions ad infinitum. They run themselves 
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up into the two ultimate principles that govern 
human existence, — individuality and the solidarity 
of the race. Conundrums of this kind would 
always be possible, unless all contrasts were 
eliminated from humanity, and men were made 
facsimiles of one another ; and these contrasts, 
which belong to the very nature of personality, 
are largely moulded by the law of heredity and 
the corporate character of human life. An in- 
dividual is not an isolated particular, or with 
relations only to God as his Creator : he is quite 
as really related to other human beings ; starts 
with a definite inheritance, intellectual and moral, 
because he comes in a certain descent ; and has 
his lot in every respect affected by the action of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. As he 
suffers for his father’s sins, so he suffers for the 
faults of those around him. If he is poisoned by 
sewage gas, the blame rests not a little with the 
workmen who laid the drains. If he yoes out 

o 

with a shooting party, he may be killed by the 
random shot of a careless marksman. In these 
cases it would be clearly absurd to treat his death 
as an immediate act of God, and on this ground 
to arraign the divine justice.^ At least the 
arraignment has no point except so far as it is 
an impeachment of the whole existing order of 
God’s government of the world. For the entire 
structure of human life, as He has appointed it, 

A 

^ Cf. Tennant, Origin of Sin, p. 133. 
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is based on two facts : the responsibility of the 
individual for his own acts, and the inevitable 
passing over of the consequences of these acts 
into other lives. God could only prevent the bad 
w’^orkman or marksman from causing death to 
others by depriving him of his freedom to shape 
his own course, which would mean depriving 
us of ours ; in fact, the destruction of human 
personality. The sins that we know most about 
are our own ; and if we feel we cannot lay the 
blame of them upon God, is it rational to lay the 
blame of other people’s upon Him? And if the 
objection is that the errors committed by one 
should bring suffering to another wholly innocent, 
then it must be remembered that the same law 
which makes this possible is the source of all the 
transmitted good in humanity ; that without it 
no parent could influence his child, no loving 
heart take upon itself the burdens of the weak. 
Destroy these principles of responsibility and 
solidarity, and you have no moral world at all. 
Nothing is easier than to draw up plans of the 
universe on paper. 

“Ab, Love! cnukl j’ou and 1 with Him conspire 
To grasp this stirjy Scheme of Things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits,— and tlicu 
Remould it nearer to the Heards Desire!”^ 

It is well for our ingenious selves that we cannot 

make the experiment. * 

$ 

^ Fitzgerald’s Oviar KJiayydvt^ stanza 99. 
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And so, as was said above, Christ could not 
remove the mystery that attaches to individual 
suffering. For though it is an individual problem, 
yet it has infinitely complex social causes and 
effects. How far, on the one hand, it has been 
due to the faults of the sufferer, and how far, on 
the other, to the misdeeds of others, dead or 
living; of what nature, and how wide-reaching 
are the influences which as a discipline it is meant 
to produce on him and on the world, — these are 
points which neither he nor we have the data for 
pronouncing upon. We cannot even ask a tenth 
part of the questions involved, far less answer 
them. And we have no reason to suppose that 
they lay within Christ’s purview more than within 
ours. ‘‘ What men require,” says Bishop Butler, 
“ is to have all difficulties cleared ; and this is, or 
at least for anything we know to the contrary it 
may be, the same as requiring to comprehend the 
Divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlasting.”^ Christ teaches 
us that a speculative solution is not necessary for 
our deliverance from these perplexities, — that 
peace lies near at hand and in the power of all. 
He shows us, by what He said and by what He 
was, how any man through loyalty to the instincts 
of his moral nature, can verify the Father as a 
present power in Ms own life, and how this con- 
viction, founded on inward experience, grows 

^ Analogy, Part li. chap. 8. . * 
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into personal assurance : how the most untoward 
disasters to himself or others, when looked at in 
this light, cease to be cruel irrelevancies, become 
luminous with moral meanings and potencies, and 
are the indubitable means of unveiling to him 
hidden truths and educing capacities hitherto 
unknown. Therefore just as a man finds the 
final attestation of God not in this or that separate 
argument, but in the fuller self-realisation which 
faith in Him brings, so the conclusive proof to 
him that the outward calamities that crush and 
desolate are meant to subserve a spiritual pur- 
pose, is that when he regards them from this 
point of view his nature gains in vitality, in 
strength, in clearness of vision, in inward peace. 
He henceforth works his life on this principle, 
lays himself open on all sides to the moral obliga- 
tions and lessons they disclose, and discovers 
that they carry with them an ever-deepening 
revelation of discipline and benediction. He 
does not deem God responsible for the shattering 
misfortunes that come through the direct action 
of men, but he sees none the less that God is in 
them and makes them conduce to moral ends for 
those who have the heart to learn. And for 
those only ; since there is no reason to expect 
that outward disasters, any more than any other 
experience whatsoever, will of themselves and 
apart from our attitude to them convey a blessing 
to us. "Nor is it surprising to him that tragic 
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cruelties should occur which seem almost un- 
allcviated wrong ; partly because he recognises 
the possibilities of man s freedom in defying God’s 
will, both by the infliction of suffering and by 
the refusal to be taught by suffering ; and partly 
because he realises that he cannot trace out the 
moral results that actually ensue in the labyrinth 
of human relations. What he does perceive con- 
vinces him that the central trend of things is 
beneficent, and he is therefore persuaded that, if 
he knew more of the universe, that which now 
appears most alien would become a fresh con- 
firmation of his faith that “ the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered.” 


V. 

As Christ teaches us to interpret the external 
events of life that perplex us from the standpoint 
of a faith in God which verifies itself in our own 
experience, so He applies the same method of 
interpretation to Nature. It is because He finds 
the Father within that He finds Film without; 
that is, it depends on what we are ourselves, 
whether we see a present God in the universe. 
Goethe in a majestic psalm proclaims an absolute 
antithesis between humanity and nature. ” Let 
man be noble, helpful and good, for that alone 
distinguishes him from all beings that we know. 
No feeling has nature: to good and bs.d mves 

O 00 
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the sun his light, and for the evil-doer as for the 
best shine moon and stars.” ^ Christ employs 
the same comparison and turns it to a precisely 
opposite purpose. ‘‘ I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you , . . that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
Heaven ; for He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good.”^ He not merely regards 
the bestowal of sunshine on the unworthy as an 
evidence of the divine long-suffering, but Ide 
draws from that an argument for ktiman forgive- 
ness and charity. If, however, we confine our 
thoughts merely to the natural phenomenon of 
the sun’s constancy, Goethe’s is the more exact 
reading of the fact, viz , : that it suggests not 
forbearance towards the sinful, but rather indiffer- 
ence to moral distinctions. The forbearance is 
only found there by one who has already found 

“Edel sei dcr Mensch, 

Hiilfreich mid gut ! 

Denn das aiicin 
Untcrbcheidet ihn 
Von alien Wesen, 

Die wir keiinen . , , 

Denn unfiihlend 
1st die Natur: 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Uber Bos’ iind Guie, 

Unci dem Verbredier 
Glanzen, wie dem Besten, 

Der Motid und die Sterne.” 


2 Matt vl 44-45. 
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God as the fundamental reality in his own experi- 
ence. It is not that he, a fallacy/’ 

attributes ethical meaning to that which has none ; 
he discovers it to be there, but he only discovers 
it there, because he has first discovered it else- 
where, in the deeps of his own nature, and has 
thus acquired the moral vision to perceive it 
every whered 

It is sometimes said that Christ saw God’s 
care in the physical universe, because He had 
not our conception of inexorable natural law, of 
the unvarying sequences of things, and that it 
would have been impossible for Him to preach 
to-day the same childlike confidence in a Fatherly 
providence. Take, however. His warning against 
anxiety, on the ground that God clothes the lilies 
with beauty, though “ they toil not, neither do 
they spin.” He knew as well as we that the 
growth of a lily was conditioned by a complexity 
of natural influences — soil, atmosphere, rain, and 
sunshine. But that did not hinder Him from 
recognising a divine power underlying* and 
governing the manifold process ; which at no 
time appeared visibly apart from the process, but 
always and everywhere in it. Even if the whole 
physical universe were as much of a natural unity 
as a lily, with no point in it at which God visibly 
and personally interposes, but produced like the 

’ Camparc#Tennyson’s view ; see Bradley, A Comnientiiry on 

In Memoriam^^ 55 ff. • 
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lily by an evolutionary process, it would equally 
for Christ be a manifestation of the divine good- 
ness. He knew also as well as we that the lily 
was under no such temptation to over-anxiety as 
besets struggling humanity. But He meant that 
the same beneficent purpose wdiich controlled the 
lily’s growth was as truly at work through all the 
laborious life of man, and that it was man’s 
wisdom to realise this, as it was his prevailing 
weakness to forget it. Modern evolutionary facts 
and theories W'ould not affect Christ’s essential 
attitude. The increase of scientific knowledge 
may alter Indeed the character of our prayers. 
If we regard rainfall as not wholly determined by 
laws inherent in nature from the first, we can 
rightly enough offer petitions for fair weather. 
But if we come to believe that it is as subject to 
natural law a.s the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, then we will no more think of presen ting- 
such petitions than of asking God to prolong the 
daylight for an hour. We will still pray, but our 
prayer will change its content : it will be, not a 
request for the modification of natural processes 
which we now conceive to be unalterably fixed 
by His will, but an approach to Him in adoration, 
gratitude and submission, and in supplication for 
spiritual help. 

From these and other illustrations which Christ 
draws from the material world, we see that He 
ordinarhy kept His eye on those sides of Nature s 
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life which arc harmonious and benign. But there 
are other sides which have to be taken account 
of, — the appalling- terrors of avalanche, lightning, 
and volcano. What arc we to say of them, and 
of their compatibility with the Christian view of 
God? In one sense they are as capable of con- 
veying moral discipline to us as are the atrocities 
committed by man, inasmuch as they may be as 
directly operative in evoking in humanity high 
qualities of compassion and helpfulness. But 
they have this peculiar difficulty that they pro- 
ceed, tliough not immediately from divine action, 
yet from a system whose laws and methods have 
been determined by God, and are undeflectecl 
in their working by human sin. The problem 
presses upon us to-day more than upon those of 
an earlier time, for modern science has immensely 
widened our knowledge of the extent to which 
these horrors exist, especially in the predatory 
instincts of the animal wmrlcl, where Nature seems 
“red in tooth and claw,” We shudder at the 
revelation of such universal suffering and carnage, 
and feel at first as if it were impossible to retain 
our belief in the goodness of One who has 
appointed a created order which inherently in- 
volves them. Yet the impression thus produced 
is largely due to lack of perspective. Our atten- 
tion is absorbed by the fresh disclosures made to 
us, and ^we lose sight of their setting in the 
universe. , No phenomenon can be rightly judged 
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as an isolated thing: it has meaning only in 
reference to the whole of which it forms a part. 
If science has taught ns anything, it has taught 
us this. It has shown that those very facts in 
the physical w^orld which so distress us are the 
outcome of the same forces whose action con- 
ditions all health and happiness. There is 
every reason to believe that, so far as the low’^er 
animals are concerned, the problem of their 
suffering is greatly aggravated for us by our 
imaginative attribution to them of those antiejpa- 
tive fears and other forms of sensitiveness which 
belong only to rational creatures, and that there 
is an enormous preponderance of pleasure over 
pain in their life. If the essential meaning of the 
universe be good, we are in no position to draw 
up an indictment against it on the ground of what 
w’^e term defects, yet which even ive can see to be 
in some measure inextricably involved in the pro- 
duction of the general result.^ We may indeed 
amuse ourselves by imagining schemes of a 
physical life in which enjoyment would be unin- 
termittent, and the capacity of pleasure would not 
imply susceptibility to pain ; but it will ordinarily 
be found that we have endowed our material 
Utopia with attributes that belong only to the 
world of the spiritual and the eternal. 

Still further, the physical sphere is correlated 
to the moral : it is the foundation on which the 

^ C£ Martineau, A Study of Religion^ i, 385-388 ; ii. 88-97, 
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moral is built ; it points onward to it as its goal. 
The lower can only be understood in the light 
of the higher which grows out of it. The end 
explicates the beginning. Hence the spiritual is 
the norm by which the material must be judged : 
it is the key of its interpretation ; it brings into 
clearness what is there dim. In the purely 
animal creation we find the altruistic as well as 
the egoistic instinct, but the latter is the preva- 
lent and dominating one. These instincts are 
the physiological basis of human self-sacrifice and 
self-assertion, but in humanity they become moral 
principles, and the former is recognised gradually 
but inevitably as the supreme and imperative 
law. And just as God's being must be defined 
in terms of life rather than of inorganic nature, 
so it must be defined in terms of ethical rather 
than of physical life. Why He should have 
created a universe which in many of its parts is 
so imperfect a manifestation of Himself and con- 
ceals rather than reveals His higher attributes, 
may remain a mystery. But we cannot fail to 
see that it tends increasingly towards the revela- 
tion of the ethically highest. Hence even if we 
have to acknowledge a wide range of facts in the 
lower stages of evolution which appear to conflict 
with our moral judgment, that does not shake the 
confidence with which we pronounce the whole 
to be gi)verned by a righteous and loving pur- 
pose. To do otherwise would be to £?llow that 
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which is ultimate, intelligible and clear to be 
subordinated to what is partial and iincompre- 
hended.' 

It was thus that Nature was viewed by him 
who of all poets has been justly acclaimed its 
■ truest interpreter. To Wordsworth, as Mr. John 
Morley says, it wars “ not a theatre on which men 
play their parts, but an animate presence, inter- 
mingling with our works, pouring its companion- 
able spirit about us, and ‘breathing grandeur 
upon the very humblest face of human life.'”" 
He has brought out with astonishing keenness 
and insight “ how exquisitely ” the mind and the 
external world are fitted to each other, and wTat 
“ with blended might ” they create ; and contends 
that 

“ The discerning intellect of man 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion” 

may find the ancient dreams of Paradise and 
Elysian groves “ a simple produce of the common 
day.”^ Through this intercommunion of the 
spirit with the outward realities of earth and sea 
and sky, he himself found the secret of clear 
vision, wide sympathies, steadfast resolve; and 
what he gained he has enabled others to o-ain 

^ This point is more fully discussed in my Christ of History and 
of Experience^ TSoiQ 25, on “The Apparent Antagonism between 
ISfature and the Moral Life,” pp. 423 £F. See also Iljingworlh’s 
Essay on the Problem of Pain in Lux Mwuii. 

^ Studies m Lite^'aiure, p. 48. 3 The Recluse, 
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too. Mr. Morley qualifies his tribute by remark- 
iug, in a sense truly, that Wordsworth was “ not 
energetically alive to the blind and remorseless 
cruelties ” of Nature. Science unveils to us 
“raking horrors” which he did not know, or 
from which he deliberately averted his eye ; and 
so his proclamation of the fortifying and en- 
nobling messages of Nature seems to many little 
better than moonshine. But it is Wordsworth, 
not the scientific investigator, who gives the 
truer reading. Cruelty is no more the salient 
characteristic of Nature’s life than of man’s. It 
is present in both : but in both the central mean- 
ing is not discord, but harmony ; not pain, but 
joy. Experience has abundantly verified this to 
those who have learned from him to “ feed their 
mind” in a wise passiveness. But the verifica- 
tion will never come except to “a heart that 
watches and receives.” It was because Words- 
worth was a purified spirit that he saw “ into the 
life of things,” and Nature gave back to him her 
best, “ led him from joy to joy,” and so “ built 
up his being.” 

Yet the form which his message takes is so 
shaped by his transcendent imaginative and 
reflective gift as to limit the range of its influence. 
His interpretation of Nature’s beneficence makes 
but a sectional appeal, Christ’s a universal. For 
the appreciation of its truth, Christ demands 
nothing but what the simplest mind elm give, 
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and the commonest lot supply. He takes the 
ethical instinct embedded in the race, quickens 
and intensities it, and so draws out its manifold 
witness to an impelling and regulative Goodness 
that any man who “ wills ” it may attain the 
assurance of God as a disciplinary and gracious 
power in his own soul. Further, he who attains 
it finds that this irrepressible conviction regarding 
what is within him is echoed back in numerous 
voices from the world without ; and echoed ever 
more fully as he himself grows in the life he 
knows to be best, in purity, docility, reverence. 
When Nature speaks to him in what seem 
jarring' notes, he no more takes these as the 
expression of her deepest truth than he takes 
the rebellious humours of his own soul for the 
principle of his conduct No conceivable future 
discoveries of the suffering wrought by physical 
law can impair this verdict, while mans own 
nature remains what it is. Christ, and Christ 
alone, has made this sure ; and therefore He is 
eternally the Way to the Father. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CHRISTS AUTHORITY ON INDIVIDUAL 
DUTY. 

It is in the moral nature of man that Christ 
finds the basis of the verification of the Father. 
But the verification comes only through Christ 
Himself ; for without Him the ethical instinct 
would remain undeveloped, unconscious of its 
full content and significance. Both by what He 
says and by what He is, He draws it out, unfolds 
its infinite implications, confronts men in His own 
person with its embodied ideal, an ideal which 
attests at every point the Father’s presence. It 
is through Him that they attain those quickened 
perceptions of duty which enable them to recog- 
nise Him as the fulfilment of the moral law; 
and then they perceive that this fulfilment on 
His part has only been realised through the con- 
stant reception of the Father’s life. Thus Christ 
attests to them that the source of all noble 
character and the secret of peace lie in the 
filial spirit ; and He attests further that it is 
God’s supreme purpose to communicate this 

l.'.S 
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spirit to all men however unworthy, that His 
love goes all lengths of sacrifice to make it theirs, 
by redeeming- them from the thrall of sin which 
destroys it. To possess it is, in Christ's view, 
the “one thing needful.” 

He begins with the moral and so explicates it 
that it ends in the affirmation of the spiritual ; 
and then He shows how the spiritual as centre 
radiates out into the fulness of moral obligation. 
He starts from duty and reaches God, and then 
the fellowship of God becomes the true and final 
revelation of duty. It was this fellowship that 
dictated, according to the particular circumstances, 
the various forms of His own duty, — His words. 
His acts, His whole bearing. These cannot be 
severed from the root out of which they grew, 
as if they had an independent value. The habit 
of thus isolating them and treating them as ab- 
solute rules, has done much to misrepresent the 
real character of Christ's authority in the sphere 
of conduct. His teaching, indeed, easily lends 
itself to this misconception. He often speaks 
in gnomes and maxims ; the idea is set forth in 
unconditioned phrase, not correlated with other 
aspects of truth. And the vivid, picturesque 
expression which He gives it, burns it into the 
memory. Each principle shines by itself as a 
point of light. It is the Oriental manner of 
utterance, occasional, disconnected, imaginative, 
which tlie Western mind with its love of precision 
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and systematic arrangement readily misunder- 
stands. 


I. 

The passive endurance of wrong could not be 
more strongly enunciated than in the saying, 
“Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.”^ Tolstoy and others have drawn 
from it their doctrine of universal non-resistance. 
Taking the words as they stand and as express- 
ing the whole mind of Christ on the subject, 
that is the natural interpretation. But they do 
not express His whole mind ; they give one 
phase of it only, of infinite moment no doubt, 
but not exclusively true, and requiring the sup- 
plement of other aspects of obligation. Christ 
Himself, when struck by the officer of the High 
Priest, remonstrated against the insult: “If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil : but 
if well, why smitest thou Me?”^ He did not 
submit silently to the injury and turn the other 
cheek. Again, in PI is instructions to the disciples 
as to the treatment of offenders, there is no hint 
of unresisting submission. “ If thy brother sin 
against thee, go, show him his fault between thee 
and him alone : if he hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he hear thee not, take with 
thee one ®r two more, that at the mouth of two 
^ Matt. V. 39. ^ John xviii. 23. 
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witnesses or three every word may be established. 
And if he refu.se to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church : and if he refuse to hear the Church 
also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and tite 
publican.” ‘ Professor Seeley in a memorable 
passage^ endeavours to reconcile these two con- 
trasted utterances by the theory that Christ is 
referring to two different types of offenders : that 
He commands uncomplaining endurance when 
the injury is committed by a heathen, but insists 
on expostulation and rebuke when the injury is 
inflicted by a Christian. And the reason of the 
distinction, says Professor Seeley, is that the 
Christian is one who recognises the brotherhood 
of men, and in doing wrong to another violates 
his own principle ; while the heathen acknow- 
ledges no such law, and regards those who arc 
not bound to him by any special tie of kinship or 
of treaty as rivals and enemies. Therefore the 
former sins against light, and is a proper subject 
of resentment : the latter sins in ignorance, and 
anger against him is misplaced; he is to be 
brought to a better mind by “ unexpected re- 
taliations of kindness,” The Jew, adds Professor 
Seeley, came under the same category as the 
Christian, for he was the possessor of a certain 
crude Christianity : his religion contained at least 
the germs of the Christian humanity in its doc- 
trine of the unity of God and of the ercation of 

ir 

^ Matt, xviii. iS'i?* ^ IScee Homo^ chap, xxiii. 
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man in God’s image. Hence an offence done by 
him was also to be resented by a Christian, and 
not to be passively tolerated, as was the wrong- 
doing of a heathen. 

This explanation seems to me to be in the 
last degree unlikely. It is exposed to the same 
objection which Professor Seeley so often urges 
with unquestionable force against other inter- 
pretations of Christ’s words : it turns His moral 
maxims into rigid rules. It represents Him as 
dividing men into two sections, and as imposing 
on His followers, in their relation to these, 
different instructions to be literally observed. 
This drawing of hard and fast lines between 
classes, this idea that all belonging to one class 
are to be treated alike, is surely the very anti- 
thesis of Christ’s method and spirit. Might not 
the injurious Christian or Jew have his miscon- 
duct brought home to him as effectively as the 
heathen by patient forbearance ? Why should 
he be supposed amenable only to the discipline 
of rebuke ? And why, on the other hand, should 
the heathen be regarded as incapable of benefit- 
ing by remonstrance? Two persons are men- 
tioned in the Gospels whose faith drew forth the 
wondering admiration of Christ, — the Roman 
centurion, and the Syro - Phcenician woman. ^ 
Both were Gentiles. If they possessed a cermin 
exceptional spiritual quality, they might be as 

^ Matt. viii. lo, xv. 28. • 
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conscious tliat they were acting unjustly in cer- 
tain cases as any j ew could be, and might be as 
fittingly subjected to expostulation^ It is true 
that Christ treats the faults of the Jews with a 
severity which is absent from His attitude to those 
of the Gentiles, There is a tone of rebuke, and 
even of indignation in Id is language to Caiaphas 
at the final Trial which contrasts strongly with 
his silence and gentleness before Pilate. But 
nothing could be more natural than that He should 
argue and remonstrate with the High Priest in a 
manner which would have been wdiolly inappro- 
priate in dealing with one who like Pilate did not 
know the prophetic history and could not under- 
stand the Messianic claims which He affirmed. 
He proportioned His action to the mdhidual 
with whom Pie had to do. It was not a question 
of Jew or Gentile as such, but of personal con- 
duct, and the character of a man s guilt. As, 
however, the Jews possessed a revelation of 
Gods will unknown to the heathen, they had a 
heavier moral responsibility and deserved a 
sterner reprimand. But it is utterly false to con- 
tend that Christ held that the generous and for- 
giving spirit which returns good for evil was not 
to regulate the action of His disciples towards 


^ The fact that the Centurion was a proselyte docs not invalidate 
the point: it only shows that moral and religious susceptibility 
was not confined within racial limits, and that men had to be 
dealt witlr as individuals, not as members of a class or nation. 
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them. Professor Seeley maintains that the 
prayer on the Cross, “ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do,” ^ refers only to the 
Roman soldiers who were unconscious instru- 
ments of wrong-doing, and not to the real 
criminals, the Jewish authorities, whose conduct 
was deliberate and wilful sin. This interpreta- 
tion is simply a deduction from his abstract 
theory, and is imposed upon the passage with 
nothing either in the text or the context to sup- 
port it. Whatever the faults of the chief priests 
or the Jewish people who clamoured for Christ’s 
death, in a deep sense they knew not what they 
did ; knew neither the true character of their act, 
nor the issues to which it would lead.^ To empty 
His intercessory words of a universal reference 
to the tragedies of human blindness, to deny to 
Plim compassionate thoughts even for the most 
abandoned sinner, suggests a strange lack of 
insight that borders upon perversity. 

There is but one solution of His contrary in- 
junctions. It lies not in any ingenious hypothesis 
of separate classes to which they apply, but in 
the plain recognition that they are not formal 
rules at all, but principles, both of which have a 
place in the wise ordering of life. And that 
place is determined by the circumstances. Un- 

^ Luke xxiii. 34. 

® Cf. k’eteVs words to the people; “And now, brethren, I wot 
that in ignorance ye did it, as did also 3'our rulers.” Acte iii. 17, 
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complaining endurance of the most grievous 

injury is at times a Christian duty. Such a 

temper was eminently needed by the early 

disciples who were called to carry out the work 

of evangelisation amid overwhelming opposition. 

They had often no means of self-defence against 

their persecutors, who were not open to reasonable 

argument. But in confronting them with the 

faith and patience of Jesus Christ, in suffering 

contumely, torture and death without misgiving 

and without murmuring, they bore a witness 

which remained behind to upbraid and appeal 

Yet Christ did not mean that this was the onlv 

✓ 

and indispensable course to follow, and that they 
must take no steps towards self-protection. The 
instructions which He gave to guide them in 
dealing with an offender, though perhaps coloured 
by the reflection of a later time, represent no 
doubt the real thought of Jesus regarding the 
legitimacy of correction and discipline. And it 
is to be noted that the essential idea that per- 
vades them is not so much the punishment of 
the offender as his reclamation. Every clement 
of revenge is eliminated. The perso 7 i who has 
bee7i wronged is to make the first appj'oaclies to 
reco7iciliaUon by private interview. If he fails, 
he is not to rest there, as if he had performed a 
full brotherly part He is to seek another inter- 
view, taking with him one or two witnesses : and 
then, if,jieed be, to refer the matter to the judg- 
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ment of the entire Christian community, before 
he breaks off ail further intercourse with the 
offender. 

Such instructions, by calling in an impartial 
tribunal, compel him to distinguish a real from 
an imaginary wrong. And in so far as they put 
ill the forefront, not retaliation, but the regaining 
of a brother from perverseness, they have the 
same animating motive as underlies the counsel 
to non-resistance, which Christ enjoins not for 
itself, but as a means of revealing to the rude 
and heathenish mind the might and glory of 
goodness, and of stirring it to a sense of its own 
misdeeds. But they have another side to them : 
they show that Christ did not regard passive 
submission as exhausting all moral obligation 
towards the wrong and the wrong-doer, that He 
held there were occasions when it was not only 
justifiable but dutiful to expose an injury so as to 
call down upon it public condemnation. Form- 
ally, as He expresses them, they concern only 
relations existing within the Christian circle. 
But the spirit of them applies to all human rela- 
tions whatsoever. As within the brotherhood of 
Christians one has to consider the injury not 
merely as done to oneself but to the Church, to 
its character and influence ; so the welfare of 
others, of society as a whole, must be taken into 
account ip determining one’s action towards any 
wrong-doer. Christ’s own remonstranc§ to the 





officer of the High Priest was not addressed to 
him as a J ew, but simply as one who had violated 
the plainest dictates of fairness, and whose action 
was a travesty of judicial procedure. To ex- 
postulate with an offender, to strive to show him 
his fault, is not only right as between Christian 
and Christian but as between man and man ; and 
in both cases, in the event of his final impeni- 
tence, it may be right to inflict penalty. Only, 
as the natural tendency of mankind is to resent 
wrong, Christ puts the emphasis on forgiveness 
and forbearance. He declares that bare justice, 
or the equalising of fault and punishment, is not 
the principle that should govern human relations ; 
that the prime question is the lessening of the 
area of wrong by the recovery of the wrong- 
doer. Therefore He teaches that the map*- 

O 

nanimity which declines to defend its invaded 
rights carries with it an inestimable moral force ; 
that, as Browning has portrayed in his Instans 
Xyranmis^ a man may most effectively deprive 
others of the power of standing against him by 
refusing to stand against them ; and further, that 
even where punishment may be necessary for the 
vindication of right and in the Interest of the 
community, it should never be inflicted until 
every possible means that brotherly kindness can 
suggest for the reclamation of the offender has 
been tried in vain. The course which anyone 
should fbllow in a specific case of offence depends 


^ 
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on many converging lines. No particular pre- 
cepts are of any avail. It is obvious both from 
Christ’s teaching and from His own conduct 
that anyone who turned the injunction regarding 
passive endurance into an unvarying rule of life, 
would frequently act contrary to Christ s real 
intention. 

In like manner the maxim, “ Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away,”^ appears to enjoin 
indiscriminate charity in our acceptation of the 
term. It does nothing of the kind. It has to 
be read in the light of the surroundings to which 
it referred. Christ had in view those who were 
destitute of the necessities or elementary comforts 
of existence, who had no bread to eat, who were 
faint with thirst, or shivering for lack of clothing ; 
and He forbade His disciples to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of a brother in sore need. His 
language but repeats, though according to His 
wont in more vivid and emphatic form, the 
humane exhortations of the Old Testament.® In 
that age there was no such organised provision 
made by the community as exists to-day for the 
homeless or unemployed. If not ministered to 
by private kindness, their sufferings would have 
been unrelieved. But every Christian nation now- 


^ Matt. V. 42. 

^ See, e.g.^ Deut. xv. 7, 8 ; Ps. xli. r, cxii. 9 ; PrcH'..»xix. 17 ; 
Isa. Iviii. 6, 7, 
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adays has taken action to protect the outcast and 
friendless. Partly by legal enactment, partly by 
social philanthropy, it has done much to pre- 
vent the poor from suffering greatly by hunger 
or exposure, except by their own fault. There- 
fore there is no parallel in this respect between 
Christ’s time and ours ; and a literal obedience to 
His command would largely defeat its own object. 
Experience has taught us how truly St. Paul 
expresses a Christian judgment when he says, “ If 
any will not work, neither let him eat.” ^ We see 
plainly that under our conditions the encourage- 
ment of mendicancy is a great social evil, that it 
degrades far more than it delivers, and that the 
purpose of our Lord’s words is best realised not 
by impulsive gifts to the unknown passer-by, but 
by thoughtful and liberal support to organised 
charitable agencies, or by personal help in cases 
where we have knowledge of the real need. 

And not in this way only : for we have come 
to recognise that the problem of poverty is but 
one phase of a many-sided social question, and 
that it is folly to attempt to solve it without 
some effort to ascertain and remove its causes. 
The most appalling destitution may be the result, 
more or less direct, of unhealthy environment, 
of overcrowded rooms, of the lust for drink. 
Again, drunkenness itself may spring from the 
natural desire for pleasure, for exhilaration, when 
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deprived of other and beneficial means of grati- 
fication. This inter-connection and correlation 
of all social factors is a truth which has been 
forced upon us, and which we can only disre- 
gard at our peril. The immediate relief of the 
necessitous, even in the wisest and most syste- 
matic method, is felt to be but a small instalment 
towards the discharge of the service we owe to 
the submerged and disinherited. Hence it is 
that so much of the best Christian thought and 
energy of our time is concentrated on the social 
question in its various aspects. This does not 
mean indifference to Christ’s command, but the 
earnest resolve to take it seriously ; to appreciate 
it at its full value, and carry it through to its 
real issues. The man, therefore, who in former 
days would have been content with lavish alms- 
giving, now frequently devotes himself to tem- 
perance reform, to the better housing of the 
people, to the creation of interests and amuse- 
ments which may lessen the temptations to vice, 
because he feels that he is thus ministering to 
the poor in the most effective way. The newer 
form of philanthropy costs him more than the 
old ; it makes more demands on his nature ; and 
to restrict himself to the older form would, with 
his present lights, be a dereliction of his Christian 
duty. The moral obligation is just what it was : 
the change is in the data with which it works, in 
the new conception of society, in the wider know- 
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ledge of social influences that has grown up in 
the interval.^ 

Thus Christ’s special commands have to be 
divested of their particular form in order that 
they may be truly kept amid the ever-changing 
conditions of life. They have no absolute char- 
acter : they have to be interpreted in the light 
of one central priTiciplc, of which they are the 
manifold expression. Passive submission to injury 
is only noble if it means high-niindcdness, unself- 
ishness, 'faith in the eternal supremacy of good- 
ness. But there is nothing noble about it wdien it 
arises from lack of energy or cowardice. A man 
may be beneath resisting a wrong as well as 
above it, and he who resents it may be morally 
better tlian he w^ho readily submits to it. In the 
same discourse where Christ enjoins His disciples 
to “give to him that asketh,” He solemnly warns 
them against the doing of alms that they may 
have glory of men ; they are not to let their left 
hand know what their right hand doeth. There 
is a kind of almsgiving which in His eyes is 
no virtue, but a grave moral fault. It is strange 
that people should not see that in seeking to 
extract from the Sermon on the Mount certain 
formulcC as to particular lines of action, they are 
turning it to the very purposes which it re- 
pudiates. For its essential characteristic from 
beginning to end is its refusal to at|ach any 

^ Cf. PeS;body, Jesus Christ and the Social (Juesiion, chap. vii. 
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moral value to acts in themselves, its insistence 
that the determining element in them is the 
motive that dictates them, and that forgetfulness 
of this is the subtlest temptation of human life. 
Corruptio optimi pessima. It teaches that nothing 
counts if the good heart be absent, and that the 
secret of the good heart lies in filial fellowship 
with God. He who knows the Father finds 
in Flim his standard and his inspiration. As 
God acts to him, he strives to act to others. 
Fie receives and partakes in the divine life 
whose one law is to give its best to all. But 
that best is no pale abstract universal ; it is a 
definite concrete thing ; it takes its shape from 
the facts with which it has to deal. In one case 
the best is to bestow money or goods ; in another, 
to refuse them, lest they should only foster evil 
habits, and to strive to secure for the sufferer 
some occupation which will give scope for his 
energy and help to train him in self-respect. So 
also in one case the best is to submit to the 
most grievous wrong without murmuring, to 
endure in silence as a witness for righteousness ; 
but in another, to rebuke the evil-doer, to con- 
front him with the principles of justice which he 
has outraged, to endeavour by remonstrance or 
appeal to awake him to self-reproach and peni- 
tence. The highest service we can render may 
assume, the aspect of severity as well as of 
graciousness. Our Lord’s denunciatioiis of the 
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Scribes and Pharisees were no departure from the 
filial spirit, but an exemplification of it in a form 
necessitated by the circumstances. Pie saw that 
they caricatured the religion of Israel and turned 
the truth of God into a lie ; that they who were 
the recognised custodians of the divine revelation 
of the past for the behoof of the people, robbed 
the people of their treasure ; and therefore, in 
true love and loyalty to the nation and the 
natioifis faith, He raised His protest in behalf 
of the disinherited multitudes. Stern reproof 
■was the one method by which He could hope 
to set forth the fatal misrepresentation of God’s 
redeeming grace which lay at the root of the 
Pharisaic system. He had not only to think 
of the Pharisees, who during all His ministry 
had hardened themselves against His gracious 
messages, but of the love of God which they 
had limited and dishonoured, of the weary hearts 
whom nothing but that love could refresh and 
strengthen, and of the needs of humanity in the 
future. Such reproof, coming as it did at the 
close of PI is work, was the imperative utterance 
of a pure, generous, godlike heart. It had nothing 
of selfish petulance or disappointment in it, but 
sprang, no less than the cry on the Cross, “Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do,” 
from a soul on fire with a divine devotion and 
a passionate pity for men, 

Wheiv indeed, we compare that intercession 
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for pardon with these reiterated “Woes,”^ no 
contrast could externally be greater. Yet the 
same holy lips spake them both : they were alike 
the expression of One who lived in, and reflected, 
the Father. In this centre He dwelt: and from 
it His life radiated forth, adapting itself to the 
manifold variety of human condition ; sometimes 
gentle with a surpassing charm, or grave with 
an exacting demand, or wrapt in a mysterious 
aloofness. Not uniformity, but diversity, is its 
outward characteristic. He represses, encour- 
ages, warns, upbraids, consoles ; flashes out the 
truth now at one angle, now at another ; speaks 
the word needful for the moment without any 
qualification, and again utters its complement with 
an equal emphasis. Hence the apparent con- 
tradictions in His sayings are innumerable. As 
formal utterances, it would be impossible to make 
out of them an articulated and compact system. 
Yet they have the profoundest unity at the heart, 
and their true meaning can never be understood 
till they are interpreted from within. He did 
not speak by rule, but according to the dictates 
of a loving spirit, which read with unerring insight 
the necessities of the hour.^ 

In order to appreciate the inwardness of His 
message, one has to bear in mind the Orientalism 

^ Mall, xxiii. 

2 Cf. Graife, Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ, pp. 7^-86 and 
passim. 
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of its expression. “His teaching,” says Dr. Van 
Dyke, “is neither ancient nor modern, neither 
JewLsh nor Greek. It is universal, enduring, 
valid for all minds and for all times,” ■’ Nothing 
can be truer as respects its content or substance : 
but it is not so with its form : and it is in no 
small measure the failure to recognise this which 
has caused .some minds perplexity as to His real 
thought. They have applied to his fluent and 
picturesque phrases the canons of Western logic, 
and pressed them into a significance they were 
not meant to carry. For Christ’s language is 
fundamentally that of a poet, a mystic ; it belongs 
to literature rather than philosophy, to life rather 
than to either. Occasionally the heightened and 
imaginative quality of His utterance is so plain 
that mistake is hardly possible. “If any man 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children . . , yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be My disciple.”^ No one who has any rational 
conception of Christ’s character is likely to sup- 
pose that He held loyalty to Himself as requiring 
hatred of one’s kith and kin. It hardly needs 
the parallel passage in Matthew, “Fie thatloveth 
father or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me,”* to explain to us that He is merely 
insisting on the subordination of all earthly 
claims of affection to the supreme demand of 

^ Gospel for an Age of Doubt, p. 193. '' 
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discipleship. But the literalistic rendering of 
these words as given by Luke would be no 
more grotesque than the exegesis which finds 
in the command “ Give to every one that asketh 
thee an invariable rule of almsgiving ; or which 
turns the injunction “To him that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek, offer also the other ” ^ into an 
unvarying rule of submission. In all these in- 
stances Christ lays hold of a vital duty, gives it 
a concrete presentation to feeling and imagina- 
tion, and states it as a separate imperative. This 
was His natural method of expression : intense, 
emotional, unforgetable. He did not utter His 
message as a contribution to thought, but as a 
vitalising power in experience. He was not 
drawing up a code of moral instructions, but 
arousing men to a diviner life. The different 
aspects of moral obligation are enunciated with 
the same absoluteness ; but they are all branches 
of the one tree, — that whole-hearted love of God 
which bears in it the love of our neighbour. If 
He places In the forefront the duties of patience, 
endurance, generosity, forgivingness, that is not 
because they are the only or exclusive virtues, 
but because they cut so deep into the evil of 
selfishness that they are apt to be minimised. 
He puts the accent on the side which humanity 
is tempted to neglect. 

^ ^ Luke vi. 30, 29. 
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II. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that 
it is just as illegitimate to make any single act 
of our Lord a model for our imitation, as to 
ascribe to any specific command of His a universal 
validity. Speech, indeed, is but a form of action : 
and some of His commands, such as those ini' 
posed on individuals, are, in the most definite 
sense of the word, acts. Every one perceives 
that when He said to a sentimental enthusiast, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay His head,” ^ He was speaking thus in 
view of the man’s character ; and that to address 
a similar warning to aspiring disciples indiscrimi- 
nately would be to misconceive His purpose. As 
a physician of souls, He suited Id is prescription 
to the case; and we caricature His method when 
we treat the prescription as a panacea. Yet many 
who admit this law of interpretation in general, 
are perpetually violating it in particular, and land- 
ing themselves in quite needless perplexities. It 
disturbs them that Christ should have enjoined 
on the Young Ruler the total abandonment of 
his riches,^ as if Christianity were thus committed 
to a relentless attack on the entire economic fabric 
of modern civilisation. They see no hope of 
victory on that line, and are profoundly doubtful 

^Luke ix. 58. ^ Luke xviii. 22. 
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whether it is even to be desired. The difficulty 
is of their own creating. Christ’s command had 
a distinct and special reference to the case before 
Him. It was relative to His diagnosis of the 
man’s nature, position, and needs, and was not 
laid upon others, such as Zacchmus, whom yet 
He welcomed as disciples. Even if it be true — 
which, however, is not certain — that He imposed 
the injunction of poverty on all who like the 
Twelve became His constant followers and 
accompanied Him on Elis journeys, and that it 
was under this category that the Young Ruler 
was addressed, this still implies the restriction 
of the command to a limited circle, and for a 
temporary and specific end. When the personal 
ministry of our Lord closed, other conditions 
arose; and it is plain both from the Book of 
Acts^ and from the Epistles, that the Apostolic 
Church did not regard the retention of private 
wealth as a violation of the highest Chris- 
tian duty. The apostolic verdict in such a 
matter is surely of some account ; and it wholly 
accords with all rational exegesis of Christ’s own 
words. 

The same principle applies to all the details 
of our Lord’s conduct. They are part of an 
organism, of the definite rounded whole of His 
life, and cannot be grasped aright except in 
relation to Himself, His mission, and the actual 

^ See Acts v. 4. 
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situation out of which they arose. The fact that 
He turned the water into wine occupies a pro- 
minent place in many modern discussions on 
total abstinence. One party labours to show that 
the wine which He created was unfermenled. 
The other grows merry over this as a piece of 
special pleading, and claims that His conduct 
proves abstinence to be no Christian duty. 
Both parties are hopelessly astray, inasmuch as 
they both proceed on the untenable principle 
that a particular action of our Lord is to be 
taken as an unchangeable model for our practice. 
If Christ made or drank wine in Palestine, that 
clearly demonstrates that there is nothing in- 
herently evil in the drinking of wine, as such ; 
that total abstinence is not absolutely or in all 
circumstances oblig-atory. But it does not in the 
least imply that we are warranted in drinking 
wine to-day. What was right for Plim placed 
as He was, may be wnong for us placed as we 
are. It may well be that the intemperance that 
prevails around us and the demoralisation that 
results from it, impose an obligation of self- 
restraint which did not exist where society was 
not thus corrupted. The question has to be 
settled, not by an appeal to precedent, but by 
the verdict of conscience in full view of the 
existing situation. The law which Christ lays 
down as central is that contained in Hi& warning 
against** “despising one of these little ones” or 
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causing him to stumble/ and which St. Paul pro- 
claims with peculiar emphasis, “If meat make 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, lest I make my brother to stumble.”^ 

Even this law, indeed, is not to be treated 
abstractly as a formal instruction. The sur- 
render of our own view or practice only becomes 
a duty where no counter vital interest is at stake. 
There are multitudes of cases in which such con- 
cession would be disloyalty to truth. The strong 
are to bear the infirmities of the weak and not 
to please themselves : but this does not mean 
that they should avoid all causes of offence by 
adapting themselves to the standard of the weak. 
Ail great spiritual movements, like the Reforma- 
tion, have necessarily involved painful trial and 
disheartenment to many earnest souls who stood 
in the old paths. A scientific investigator is 
obviously not called upon to withhold the results 
of his discoveries lest the effect of them should 
be to shake for a time the Christian faith of a 
section of the community. Christ Himself by 
His violation of traditional religious observances 
must have puzzled and grieved not a few pious 
Jews,® It is inevitable in a world where men 
are at all stages of intellectual and moral 
development that much which is rightly said 

^ Matt, xviii. 6, lo. ^ l Cor. 13. 

^ Cf. Bousset, Jc’i'us (“ Religionsyeschiclitlicbe Volksbiicher ’ 0 ) 
pp. 69, 70. 
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situation out of which they arose. The fact that 
He turned the water into wine occupies a pro- 
minent place in many modern discussions on 
total abstinence. One party labours to show that 
the wine which He created was unfermented. 
The other grows merry over this as a piece of 
special pleading, and claims that His conduct 
proves abstinence to be no Christian duty. 
Both parties are hopelessly astray, inasmuch as 
they both proceed on the untenable principle 
that a particular action of our Lord is to be 
taken as an unchangeable model for our practice. 
If Christ made or drank wine in Palestine, that 
clearly demonstrates that there is nothing in- 
herently evil in the drinking of wine, as such ; 
that total abstinence is not absolutely or in all 
circumstances obligatory. But it does not in the 
least imply that we are warranted in drinking 
wine to-day. What was right for Him placed 
as He was, may be wrong for us placed as we 
are. It may well be that the intemperance that 
prevails around us and the demoralisation that 
results from it, impose an obligation of self- 
restraint which did not exist where society was 
not thus corrupted. The question has to be 
settled, not by an appeal to precedent, but by 
the verdict of conscience in full view of the 
existing situation. The law which Christ lays 
down as central is that contained in Histwarnina- 
against^“ despising one of these little ones” or 
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causing' him to stumble,^ and which St. Paul pro- 
claims with peculiar emphasis, “If meat make 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, lest I make my brother to stumble.”® 
Even this law, indeed, is not to be treated 
abstractly as a formal instruction. The sur- 
render of our own view or practice only becomes 
a duty where no counter vital interest is at stake. 
There are multitudes of cases in which such con- 
cession would be disloyalty to truth. The strong 
are to bear the infirmities of the weak and not 
to please themselves : but this does not mean 
that they should avoid all causes of offence by 
adapting themselves to the standard of the weak. 
All great spiritual movements, like the Reforma- 
tion, have necessarily involved painful trial and 
disheartenment to many earnest souls who stood 
in the old paths. A scientific investigator is 
obviously not called upon to withhold the results 
of his discoveries lest the effect of them should 
be to shake for a time the Christian faith of a 
section of the community. Christ Himself by 
PI is violation of traditional religious observances 
must have puzzled and grieved not a few pious 
Jews.® It is inevitable in a world where men 
are at all stages of intellectual and moral 
development that much which is rightly said 

^ Matt, xviii. 6, lo. ^ i Cor. viii. 13. 

® Cf. Bousset, Jesus (" Reli^ionsgeschichtlidie Volksbucher ”), 
pp. 69, 70. 
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and done by the thoughtful and the morally 
robust should confuse and possibly mislead 
some of their less instructed neighbours. To 
say that no course of conduct is allowable 
which creates distress or bewilderment is to 
put an arrest in every sphere on the progress 
of humanity. But it is one thing to pursue a 
line of action at the bidding of a clear ar»d 
imperative conviction, though it should involve 
for others temptation or perplexity : it is quite 
another to subject them to such a trial out of 
mere selfish assertion of our liberty. And it is 
the latter wdiich Christ and St. Paul condemn. 
The Apostle makes this abundantly plain. He 
is speaking of things that are lawful, permissible 
to me, within my right as an individual ; yet 
many of these, he adds, are not expedient, since 
they do not help but hinder my brother’s life, 
and thus become wrong for me as a member 
of Christ’s body, the Church, and as a part of 
corporate humanity. A Christian fails in his 
function unless he seeks to do all for “ edifica- 
tion.” ^ The reformer who strikes out a new 
path of light for mankind is working for edifi- 
cation : his aim is the highest good, even of 
those whom he opposes or disturbs. But he 
who is moved merely by the determination to 
maintain his rights, and exercises his freedom 
in this spirit, disregards all considerations of 
- ^ I Cor. X, 23-24; Rom, XV. SI, 
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edification in his resolve to “please himself.*’ 
Both of these may be a cause of stumbling 
to their brethren : but in motive, and real effect 
on the world, they are apart as the poles. 

Yet we have to take heed lest we overstrain 
this law of edification, and unduly and injuriously 
limit justifiable interests and activities. It is pos- 
sible for us to make our conception of what is good 
for our neighbour so dominant a consideration 
as to hamper and impoverish the development 
and expression of our own character. A large 
place must always be given to the principle of 
individuality. In matters of ethical as well as 
physical health what is beneficial to one may 
be harmful to another. The restraints which 
ennoble some natures are a source of loss and 
obstruction to others. If I find that the reading 
of certain books, or indulgence in certain forms 
of recreation is a quickening and refreshment, 
am I to forswear these because my example 
could not be copied with impunity by every- 
body } Plainly, that would mean that the 
feeblest characters and least instructed minds 
were to “ set the pace,” that the weak were to 
become the standard for the strong. Ahusus 
non tollit tistifn. If in revolt from the abuse 
of any practice which has its root in a genuine 
natural instinct, I put a ban upon its use, 
then, ev§n if by such self-repression, or self- 

mutilation (for in some cases it would cSme to 
12 
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that) I helped to ward off temptations from the 
weak and ill-balanced, what effect would my 
action have on those of a different and more 
vigorous type of manhood? Might they not 
be alienated by the view of duty which I sought 
to commend as Christian, and which seemed to 
them, in its outcome, ungenial and untrue to 
humanity ? I may cause men to stumble by my 
narrowness as well as by my laxity. As it is 
beyond our power to estimate the influence of 
our conduct on the diverse characters that sur- 
round us, a too eager concern to adapt our course 
for the benefit of our neighbour will be apt to 
result in our confining our thoughts to the needs 
of some particular section to the disregard of 
others, and thus lessening our real contribution 
to the increasing good of mankind. Recognising 
how wide and varied human life is, we shall be 
most likely to serve men in the fullest measure, 
not by constituting ourselves judges of what is 
best for them^ as if we could estimate the com- 
plex bearings of our relation to them, but by 
resolute fidelity to what is highest in our own 
nature as known and judged in the personal 
fellowship of Christ The impression left upon 
us by our Lord when we dispassionately study 
the Gospels, is never that of One who was 
constantly asking Himself what inferences others 
might draw from hlis conduct, but off One who 
was fearlessly loyal to His own sense of right, 
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and followed it “in scorn of consequence.” 
His view of the Sabbath ; His willingness to 
associate with those who had forfeited all claim 
to ‘ respectability ’ ; His social habits which 
made possible the sneer that He was “ a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber,” all prove 
how far removed He was from that timid spirit 
which is always calculating whether its action 
may not be capable of erroneous or perverted 
interpretation. 

HI. 

Perhaps nothing brings out more clearly the 
utter falsity of supposing that discipleship to 
Christ implies the reproduction or repetition of 
the precise lines of action followed by Christ 
Himself, than the attitude which He consistently 
assumed to the social wrongs of His time. That 
He was filled with an intense compassion for 
human suffering, and counted the relief of it one 
of the first of moral obligations is obvious on 
every page of the record. His miracles of heal- 
ing, His injunctions to almsgiving, His scathing 
descriptions of the selfishness of the rich, liis 
every word and relation to the hapless and sub- 
merged, show the primary place which He gave 
to the duty of alleviating the lot of the miserable. 
But His eye was ever fixed on the immediate 
distress, whether sickness or hunger, and on its 
removal or mitigation. Pie did not go beTond it 
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to its causes.^ Many of the evils which afflicted 
His countrymen were directly traceable to the 
social conditions and political arrangements of the 
nation. The arrogant treatment of the Jews by 
the Roman Government, its contempt for their 
national and religious feelings, its iniquitous fiscal 
system which made the name of a collector of 
taxes a byword of loathing, these and countless 
other social injustices must have stirred His in- 
dignation. But He deliberately refused on all 
occasions the rdle of a political reformer, and 
evaded the popular enthusiasm which sought to 
force this upon Him. He took, no part in any 
attempt to abolish legal wrongs and to recon- 
struct the national polity. His attitude towards 
the corrupt institutions of His day may be summed 
up as that of “ deep spiritual hostility and of 
entire political submission.’' ^ On the face of it, 
it was a policy of abstention and quietism. And 
yet the very function which He disowned has 
been discharged by many in subsequent centuries 
who have claimed to be His true followers, and 
whose claim has been acknowledged by the con- 
sent of Christendom. Howard in ‘‘his circum- 
navigation of charity,” as Burke called it, to 

I mean, of coarse, its proximate causes, in the economical or 
political slate of society. The nllimate cause, in Cln-ist's view, of 
all human misery was sin, and that was over before Him ; to deal 
with it was His supreme mission. 

® Goidwin Smith, Does the Bible sanction American Slavery f 
p.97. 
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lessen the cruelty of the prison laws ; Wilberforce 
toiling during a generation for the abolition of 
slavery in the British Dominions ; Lord Shaftes- 
bury ill his labours for the protection of factory 
women and children, were sustained by the 
assured conviction that they were carrying out 
the mind of Christ in reference to the needs of 
their time. Were they deceived? Is the whole 
modern Church in error in the war which it 
wages on unjust laws and institutions ? If not, 
how can we vindicate Christ’s refusal to act in a 
similar manner relative to the evils of His age? 
No two methods would seem to be more utterly 
diverse or even contradictory. In what sense 
can the spirit that animates them be identical ? 

The explanation is not far to seek ; and it 
shows the futility of fancying that any high 
morality or spiritual nobleness can be attained by 
the external copying of good examples. 

In the first place, there is no parallel between 
the political circumstances in which Christ had to 
fulfil His mission and those of Western Europe 
to-day. He belonged to a nation which was 
not self-governing. It was controlled and super- 
vised by an alien authority which conditionally 
guaranteed to it certain rights, legislative and 
judicial, but jealously marked every act that could 
be construed as an ' encroachment on its own 
supremacy. The mass of the people were restive 
under this foreign domination ; and there were 
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ever-repeated outbursts of rebellion. Any attempt 
at social reform would inevitably have aroused 
the patriotic instincts of the Jews, and led to a 
hopeless conflict with the Roman power, which 
would have found a fresh occasion for tightening 
its grasp. But where a nation makes its own 
laws and controls its own destinies, the privi- 
leges of citizenship carry new responsibilities. 
The reformer has an open field for advocating his 
cause. He has the opportunity of doing a public 
service, and to refuse to exercise it is to be guilty 
of a moral dereliction. “ The situation of man,” 
as Burke says, “is the preceptor of his duty.” 
The same motives of humanity which urge him in 
a free and self-governing country to labour for 
political reconstruction, will restrain him from 
doing so under a tyranny, lest he lure others to 
destruction in attempting an impracticable task. 
It is a simple question of adapting means to ends. 
The spirit that carefully confines itself in one age 
to personal helpfulness to the oppressed, will in 
another feel impelled to make every effort to 
destroy the system which creates or tolerates the 
oppression. 

New circumstances create new moral obliga- 
tions. Take, for instance, the treatment of 
slavery in the New Testament. Neither Christ 
nor His Apostles denounced slavery as abhorrent 
to God and man, but we do so to-day.*^ While 
Christ Tioes not directly speak of it at all, the 
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Apostles are compelled to refer to it on account 
of the problems which it created in the life of the 
early Churches. Against slavery as a system 
they say nothing, but devote all their energies to 
enforcing truths which, if realised, will undermine 
it, and on the other hand, to giving such counsels 
both to masters and slaves as will teach them, 
even while it continues, to bear themselves as 
becomes the disciples of Christ. This has been 
regarded with perplexity by many, as an apparent 
condonation by the early Church of a huge social 
evil ; while others have rejoined with obvious 
force, that had Christianity in its initial stages 
identified itself with any movement, however 
admirable in the abstract, of political revolution, 
it would probably have been suppressed, and 
would at any rate have inevitably created a false 
impression of its real character. The rejoinder 
is unquestionably effective : and yet it hardly 
brings out the inner meaning of the situation. It 
practically assumes that St Paul and St. Peter 
viewed slavery as we view it to-day ; which is 
precisely what they did not They perceived 
clearly, indeed, the hateful results that flowed 
from it, the corruption which irresponsible power 
wrought in the masters, the cruel injustice in- 
flicted on the slaves, and the vices to which that 
injustice gave rise ; and they could not but see 
that, in .greater or less degree, these were in- 
separable from the system. But their-s- entire 
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attitude to the existing organisations of society 
was profoundly affected by the belief, universally 
cherished by the Christians of the apostolic 
age, that the second coming of Christ was near. 
They did not look for deliverance from social 
wrongs by the amending of the present mundane 
order, but by the introduction of a new and 
regenerated world through the advent of the 
rightful King. Hence the frequent injunctions in 
the New Testament to patience and submission 
under bitter trial, on the ground that “the Lord 
is at hand.” Even, however, if the Apostles 
had anticipated that the earthly life of humanity 
would be prolonged for centuries, the conditions 
did not then exist which would have enabled 
them to conceive the possibility of abolishing 
slavery. It was interwoven with the whole 
texture of ancient civilisation. It was the founda- 
tion on which social life in every nation rested, 
and it carried with it an unbroken tradition. ■ No 
nation, Jewish or Gentile, had imagined that it 
could be swept away without destroying the 
fabric of society. Admitted that the Apostles 
recognised that it was a grievous evil, and one 
which could find no place in the new social order 
prophesied and inaugurated by Jesus Christ, it 
does not at all follow that they must therefore 
have believed it to be a duty to strive for its 
removal, any more than for the deliverance of 
■ Palestioe from Roman interference, which could 
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not but appear in their eyes disastrous to the 
religious life of their fellow-countrymen. The 
one probably seemed to them, as far as the im- 
mediate future went, as hopeless a dream as the 
other. Impenetrable obstacles barred the way. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that, placed as 
the Apostles then were, and with their sanity of 
judgment, the question of agitating for emancipa- 
tion never occurred to them as a practical matter, 
or as implying any pressure of obligation. It 
neither did, nor could, assume an imperative 
aspect for the conscience till other changes had 
taken place, involving an alteration in the structure 
of society, and a different view of human claims 
and responsibilities. And these lay beyond the 
horizon of their day. Consequently the line along 
which duty urged them was not to eliminate a 
usage which seemed as stable and permanent as 
the Imperial Throne, but to create in masters 
and slaves alike the spirit which would render it 
as little noxious as possible, and to show how, 
even under it, life might be nobly lived. Only 
within quite recent times has the moral necessity 
of labouring for emancipation become a definite 
conviction. The supersession of the feudal by 
the industrial system, the awaking of a new con- 
ception of the individual in the social organism, 
the rise and development of representative poli- 
tical government, these and other transformations 
of thought and habit have combined to produce 
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the feeling which declares that slavery ought no 
longer to exist. Not until the right of personal 
liberty is recognised as a fundamental principle, 
and the conditions of society are such as to make 
its embodiment in law and custom practicable, 
does the Christian conscience pronounce emanci- 
pation obligatory. To parallel St. Paul’s relation 
to slavery as an institution with ours to-day is 
an anachronism. What is for us a duty, was no 
duty for him at all, nor is it less binding upon us 
on that account.^ 

But secondly, the final and distinctive ground 
of Christ’s abstention from attacking the political 
evils of His time lay much deeper than this 
divergence of outward circumstance ; namely, in 
the unique vocation appointed to Him, He came 
to be the Redeemer of humanity from the thrall 
of sin, and the Mediator to it of a new divine 
life, and for this purpose His work was to realise 
in His own personality the relation of unbroken 
filial surrender and communion in which man 
should stand to the Father. The many evils 
that desolate society have their root in the 
alienation of man from God, and it was to this 
that He addressed Himself. So lone* as it re- 

O 

mained, there could be no real cure, but only 
alleviation. His function was primarily to cure, 
not merely to alleviate; to convince men that 

^ Cf. Gold win Smith, Does tJie Bible sanction American Slavery f 
Section iv. ; R. D. Shaw, Pauline Epistles^ pp. 323-329, 
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until they welcomed the filial spirit which He 
possessed and mediated, true happiness, either 
individual or social, was impossible. It was not 
assigned to Him to be a pioneer in the intel- 
lectual or artistic developments of man’s life, 
which yet in their own way are so important for 
his welfare. Nor was it His part to amend the 
faulty social conditions which afflicted His own 
generation. He had to set aside everything 
which would obscure the clearness and absolute- 
ness of the essential truth He revealed. To in- 
termeddle with the details of the hour, with 
contemporary movements of civil reform, even 
had His age been as favourable for such service 
as it was notoriously adverse, would have blurred 
and misrepresented the central purpose of His 
work. A Christian minister in our own day has 
often to refrain from identifying himself with 
some public movement which he heartily approves 
of, lest through its partisan associations he im- 
peril the definitely spiritual influence which he 
exists to exercise. Such self-limitation is in- 
volved in every wisely ordered life, the repression 
of the secondary for the sake of the primary. 
And in Christ’s case it was supremely imperative. 
He was entrusted with a mission, not local or 
temporal, but universal and permanent. He 
kept that steadfastly before Him, and would 
suffer nqne to tempt Him aside. 

But while this is true of His own action, He 
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was none the less keenly aware of the ultimate 
significance of His teaching. He knew well that 
it contained within it the seeds of a hundred 
revolutions, and that its acceptance would, in the 
end, more effectively subvert political injustice 
than any mere political agitation ; or rather, that 
only in so far as the political reform was inspired 
by His thought, would it really contribute to the 
abiding welfare of men. He knew that His 
Gospel would bring into a selfish or corrupt 
humanity, not peace, but a sword ; and that His 
own achievements in altering the social condition 
of men, being limited to the sphere of personal 
helpfulness, would be far transcended by the 
“greater works” which through His Spirit His 
disciples in after times w^ould accomplish. He 
abstained Himself from political action, but He 
foresaw that ultimately they could not do so, that 
the new life which He imparted to them could 
not but assert itself in every department of 
human interest, that by an inherent necessity it 
must affect and control their whole environment 
and become a determining factor in the evolution 
of the race. Their function was different from 
His. /fh was the Redeemer, thcyCi^ Redeemed. 
He brought the power which reconciles and 
regenerates ; they were the subjects of the regene- 
rating power ; and it was laid upon them to give 
it, due expression in all parts of their being and all 
relations of their ever-changing corporate life. 
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In view of this essential difference of vocation 
between Christ and His followers, it is obvious 
that a fallacy frequently underlies the idea that a 
Christian can best discover his line of duty by 
asking himself in every experience, What would 
Jesus do ? It is true that such a test, just because 
it brings him into the presence of the Lord and 
confronts him with the supreme revelation of God 
in man, may be of incalculable value in disclosing 
to him his own faulty character, in compelling 
him to pass judgment on himself and recalling him 
to the forsworn or forgotten ideal of his life. The 
name of Jesus has become the symbol of all that 
is divinest in humanity, whether in work or suf- 
fering ; and to conjure it up in earnest thought 
is to pass into the holy of holies. It hushes the 
turmoil of contending passions, stirs in us the 
most sacred memories and ineffable hopes, and 
breathes into the ear the accents of a higher 
world. This is the charm which it has in the 
pages of Thomas a Kempis ; its continual I'e- 
currence is like the chiming of heavenly bells ; it 
fascinates, solemnises, uplifts. As the image of 
Jesus rises before us, we become ashamed of what 
we are, and of our slavish regard for human judg- 
ments : we are alone with God, the all-holy and 
the all -merciful. The very asking of such a 
question points out the way to the highest. 
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But this is only so, if the question, " What 
would Jesus do?” is taken in a fluent general 
sense as equivalent to, “What is Christ’s will for 
me ? ” No doubt it means this, but it really means 
much more ; namely, that I ascertain what is the 
right action for me, by first determining what 
His action would have been, if He had been 
placed as I am. This is an erroneous method of 
arriving at the proper conception of personal 
duty, for it is an attempt imaginatively to project 
Christ into my particular circumstances, or in 
other words to identify Christ with myself. The 
confusions to which it may lead are manifest 
For He came for a specific work which He alone 
could achieve, in which none other could share — 
to be the author of eternal salvation. That de- 
termined His whole course of action : the things 
He did, the things He left undone. We see 
what, as a matter of fact, it meant for Him. He 
surrendered much which men prize most : from 
the opening of His ministry He had no fixed 
home ; He remained unbound by the ties of 
domestic relationships ; He engaged in no secular 
occupation ; He took no part, and manifested no 
interest, in political or national affairs* His entire 
thought and activity were concentrated on what 
concerned the moral and religious side of 
humanity. This is the idea of Him which rises 
before our minds whenever we picture Him to 
ourselves: a pure, spiritual personality, apart 
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from a thousand practical difficulties which we 
have daily to face. And so when we transport 
Him into our own time and place, it is always 
under this conception of Him ; and yet we 
endeavour to fit Him in to oti^r surroundings, to 
impose upon Him our duties, and to subject Him 
to our temptations. In any age of the world 
in which He appeared, He would have been the 
same in spirit, in purpose, in vital message. It 
is impossible to conceive how He could have 
pursued a different course from that which He 
actually followed, in abstaining from the entangle- 
ments of earthly business and making everything 
converge on the one function of the reconciliation 
of man to God, and yet have left on the heart 
and conscience of mankind the same impression 
of what He was as the Redeemer, Thus, as we 
cannot separate these abstentions from the image 
we have of Him, and as we cannot find any 
congruity between that image and many of the 
engagements and interests which yet seem natur- 
ally to belong to us, we conclude that as they 
would be unsuitable for Him they are equally 
unsuitable for us as His disciples. It is an honest 
judgment, sometimes honoured with heroic sin- 
cerity and at painful cost ; but none the less 
mistaken for that. For it leaves out of account 
two salient elements in the problem : the diverg- 
ence bet’^een His environment and ours, and the 
various aspects of duty which such divergence 
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creates ; and still more, and above all, the unique 
commission with which He was entrusted, and 
which made the controlling principle of His life’s 
work altogether different from ours. 

It surely requires no argument to show that 
there are positions in life which Christ’s disciples 
in every age have to occupy, and relations which 
they sustain to others, which it would be a failure 
in good taste and a violation of reverence to 
associate with the Saviour of the world as de- 
picted to us in the Gospels. We instinctively 
shrink from the thought of anyone w'ho had 
undertaken the responsibilities of the head of a 
family, seeking guidance for his course by asking, 
What would J esus do in my place ? And though 
the impropriety may not be as glaring, it is quite 
as real in reference to the varied occupations 
which go to constitute modern civilisation. What 
would J esus do as a workman on a weekly wage ; 
as the manager of a great business ; as the editor 
of a newspaper ; as a Member of Parliament ? 
In every such hypothesis there is a fallacy at the 
root. For each definite sphere of labour makes 
large demands on one’s time and capacity, and 
involves the absolute concentration of mind and 
interest for the full discharge of its duties. If a 
man is to be an industrial manager or an editor, 
he must live for that end. He has no right to 
hold such a position unless lie resolutely^ performs 
its obligations. If Jesus had held it, He would 
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have answered to every detail of its claims. But 
how would that have been compatible with His 
unique mission; with His ceaseless ministration 
to the spiritual side of humanity to which He 
subordinated everything? Christ’s function was 
as definite and distinct as any entrusted to man. 
It had its conditions, its imperious necessities, 
its limitations, like any other allotted sphere of 
service. When we ascribe to Him an additional 
function, and ask how He would have combined 
the two, we are putting an impossible question. 
In the Gospels He moves in the region of purely 
religious activities, and we have no right to in- 
dulge our fancy by picturing Him in situations 
from which He consistently held aloof, or by 
attributing to Him solutions of practical problems 
which He was not called to face. 

The inevitable consequence of doing so is not 
to illuminate but to obscure our own duty. Con- 
fessedly, our purpose is to discover what loyalty 
to Christ involves for us, being what we are, with 
a work of our own which has to be done, in 
a specific environment of affections, relations, 
claims. To attempt to conceive how He would 
act in such an environment is to alter the issue. 
For wherever He comes, He comes as Himself, 
the incarnate Son, charged with a quite other 
work than ours which it was His one mission 
to realise! Very much that we do with a clear 
conscience, and that we must do if we are to 

13 
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retain our place worthily in modern conditions 
of society, will then naturally become to us trivial, 
doubtful, or even wrong. We cannot easily 
associate Him with our amusements and recrea- 
tions ; and even the absorbed pursuit of some 
secular employment for hours every day will 
appear a waste or misapplication of our time 
and pow’er, a withdrawal of them from the direct 
religious service which is their proper used It 
may seem strange that this feeling should arise 
when we know that Jesus in His years of seclusion 
in Nazareth laboured as a carpenter.^ But when 
we speak of what He would do, it is the Jesus 
of the ministry whom we think of, the public 
teacher who went about preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom and ministering to the sick. He 
was then no more to be found at the carpenter’s 
bench, simply because such occupation did not 
blend with the new function which He assumed. 
Nor will a vast number of our activities and 
engagements blend with His personality as the 
preacher and Saviour. But this no more proves 
them wrong for us than it was wrong for Him in 
His time of seclusion to live a working man’s life, 
When we set up this fallacious standard before 
ourselves, we do a grave injustice to Christ Him- 

^ The result is that in many a complicated question of duty we 
land ourselves in those rash “ ofF-hand ” judgments of what is right 
which Canon Moberly justly deprecates. See his Atonement and 
PersoT'^lUy^ pp, 307-309. 

^ Mark vi. 3. 
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self. By ruling out as at least questionable all 
the parts of our conduct which do not blend with 
His redeeming function, we identify Christianity 
with the disparagement of large tracts of legitim- 
ate human action and enterprise ; we make it 
antagonistic to some deep and essential instincts 
of humanity, and turn it into an over-strained 
asceticism. There could be no greater contra- 
diction either of the character of Christ’s own 
example or the nature of His mission. His own 
life was marked by the most intense self-dedica** 
tion to spiritual ends. The ordinary ties of rela- 
tionship, the ordinary forms of labour and pleasure 
which play such a part in the experience of men 
as a whole, were as nothing to Him personally. 
He held on His way, surrendered and self-re- 
strained, towards the appointed goal. Yet with 
all this severity of consecration, He was not an 
ascetic. He had a healthy objectivity of outlook, 
dwelling with keen observation and appreciative 
insight on nature and man, on the beauty of bird 
and flower, on the varieties of human interest and 
occupation as belonging to God’s intended order 
and a means of divine revelation. And so, while 
He called all men to follow Him in His cross- 
bearing, He never laid it down as a universal 
condition of discipleship, whatever He may have 
done in particular instances, that they should 
imitate His detached manner of life. On the 
contrary, He showed quick sympathy witlf the 
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special difficulties and trials incidental to their 
lot and calling, and was only anxious that they 
should find in these a discipline from God. The 
common earth, the thing's of every day, had an 
infinite attraction and significance for Him.^ And 
it was this friendly and genial temper which 
contrasted Him, so strongly in the minds of the 
people with John the Baptist, and constituted the 
strange charm of His personality. They were 
astonished that One for whom the service of God 
was all in all, was indifferent to nothing that con- 
cerned them, and taught that this service was 
possible for them, and incumbent on them, as they 
were and where they were. Nevertheless, when 
we ask what Christ would do in our place, we too 
readily overlook this sympathetic relation to the 
diverse conditions of men, and restrict our view of 
Him to His personal abstention and renunciation. 

And it is not only His example which is thus 
misconceived, but His real mission. The Gospel 
which He declared and embodied was not par- 
ticularist, but universal. It was not meant for 
the Jew as Jew, but for the Jew as man ; it was 
the satisfaction of the essential need of humanity, 
and was to be preached among all nations. But 
these nations were divided from each other as 
they were from the Jews by racial characteristics, 
by intellectual, social and political divergences. 
The Gospel had not created these differences ; it 

’C' 

^ C£ Bousset, op, dt pp. 13, 14. 
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could not erase them ; for they had their roots 
deep in the nature of man. But it claimed that 
it alone provided the regulating and inspiring 
power which would make them subserve the 
highest welfare of humanity. That was its funda- 
mental assumption. Yet when originally pro- 
claimed, it was addressed to Jews, and largely 
took the shape which was adapted to the Jewish 
society of the time, to its form of thought and 
its practical problems. But life has other aspects 
with which the Gospel was not then called to deal 
Even the New Testament itself contains the proof 
of this. When we pass from the sayings of our 
Lord to the Epistle to the Romans or the Epistle ^ ^ 
to the Colossians, we are conscious of a profound 
contrast. The intellectual or speculative element 
has entered in. It has become necessary to give 
to the spiritual truth a systematic form ; to show 
its reasonableness, its self-consistency. And this 
tendency could not be arrested. The doctrinal 
discussions of the subsequent three or four cen- 
turies were not arbitrary disputes which it was in 
the power of the Church to decline. Many of the 
questions raised had no precedent in St. Paul’s 
teaching, still less in that of our Lord ; they be- 
longed to a new situation which Christian faith 
had to face. We simply cannot imagine Christ 
concerning Himself after the manner of the Early 
Councils <with the problem of the two natures, 
and the right conception of their union iiT one 
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personality. But if Athanasius or any of his sue- 

cessors had asked what the Master would have 
done in his place, he would as likely as not have 
dimmed his vision of the duty that lay before him. 

The history of humanity, if it shows anything, 
shows the gradual arousing of dormant powers, 
the creation of fresh interests, the opening up 
of unimagined spheres of service. The work 
of the artist or the scientific investigator seems 
on the surface far enough away from the type 
of life depicted in the New Testament; yet it 
is determined for him by his gifts and oppor- 
tunities, which carry with them their own 
responsibilities. And just as on the intellectual 
side humanity has moved out in directions once 
undreamt of, so on its practical and social side 
it has exhibited an ever-increasing complexity. 
Modern industry and commerce, which have so 
completely transformed the environment of man s 
life, have brought in their train innumerable evils 
which are a burden to the Christian conscience ; 
yet in their main characteristics they have de- 
veloped along lines which were unavoidable. 
The rise of the scientific spirit, the discoveries 
and inventions to which it has led, the widening 
intercourse of the nations, the spread of liberty 
in thought and action, these were all latent in 
human nature, and w’-cre bound sooner or later 
to produce sonic such diversified social conditions 
as ervilisation now presents. 
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To speak as if Christianity were antagonistic 
to the marvellous differentiation of interests and 
employments which marks a modern community, 
is grossly to caricature it. It is to declare it 
unequal to deal with the needs of any but a primi- 
tive and undeveloped society. But Christianity 
is not a particular form of human activity and 
thus in rivalry with others. It is the consecra- 
tion of all ; and welcomes every expansion of 
man’s capacity and energy as disclosing a fresh 
field for its operation. Christ touches humanity 
at a point behind and’ beneath its divergences : 
He deals with what is central to man as an 
individual soul, because He is the perfect 
embodiment of the Father’s reconciling love, 
and the mediator of the filial spirit in which 
alone any man finds God and attains to harmony 
with himself. But by thus ministering to the 
central being of man, He claims to control all the 
diverse powers that radiate from it, and that slowly 
manifest themselves in the course of history.^ 

Therefore, a Christian’s vocation is not to play 
the part of Providence to himself, but to accept 
the lot appointed, and make his own life as 
shaped for him by his qualities and his sur- 
roundings a dedicated service to the Father. 
Spartmn nactus es: kanc exorna. The words 
of the Apostle, applied with a more limited 

Cf. F., Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, Introd. 
Essay, pp. 28-31. ^ 
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reference, “ Let every man wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God,”^ set forth the divine 
significance of the circumstances in which the 
call of God comes to us. When St. Paul was 
arrested by the voice on the way to Damascus, 
his irrepressible cry for guidance was, Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?^ Neither he 
nor the other Apostles would have dreamt of 
solving a perplexity by taking upon themselves 
to pronounce what Jesus Himself would have 
done in a particular conjuncture of events. 
Their sense of the gulf that separated Him 
from them, and of their utter incapacity, as 
erring, sinful men, to project themselves into 
the standpoint of the Holy One and to see 
with His undimmed vision, would have instinct- 
ively restrained them. To them He was no 
more Jesus of Nazareth, but the reigning Lord 
who from His throne directed the destinies of 
His Church in the fulfilment of its world-wide 
mission. From the day on which He ascended, 
a new era had begun, with new conditions and 
new problems, for which they found the needed 
light and help through communion with Him in 

^ I Cor, vii. 24, 

2 Acts ix. 6. These words of the Textus Receptus are, as is 
well known, a later insertion, and may be an adaptation from Acts 
xxii. TO, “What shall I do, Lord?'’ The meaning in both cases is 
the same ; but the first form of expression brings out moi-e clearly 
what I am here dealing with, the right method of discovering our 
personal duty. * 



the Spirit. They did not presume to judge for 
Him, but they believed with all their hearts that 
they could know His judgment on them. For 
in this they were not indulging a freakish 
imagination, but dealing with what was measur- 
able, practical, within actual experience. 

It was this conviction that they were not left 
to gather their course of action from deductions 
drawn eveii from Christ’s example, that the past 
had in a true sense been transcended, and that 
they were under the inspiration of a living 
Leader who was never taken by surprise, which 
gave to the Apostles their fearless confidence 
in difficult or novel situations. No one can 


read the Acts of the Apostles without being 
impressed by the free and spacious atmosphere 
that pervades the apostolic period, as of men 
who had indeed overcome the world, — for whom 
the future had no terrors, and who hailed every 
crisis as a fresh opportunity of triumph. They 
have to pass verdicts on the most delicate and 
vital questions; on the relation of Jew and 
Gentile; on the recognition of varied orders of 
gifts and service in the Church ; on the obliga- 
tion of civil obedience. They do it without 
hesitancy, as those who are not only conscious 
of their right to speak, but are assured that the 
highest wisdom speaks through them. They 
never ask for precedents. Nothing they do is 
stereotyped : all is fresh, independent, orio 
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It may be frankly admitted that the Spirit was 
conferred upon them in an exceptional measure, 
and that their inspiration differed in degree and 
certainty from what is vouchsafed to us. But 
that does not alter the fact that our Christian 
life must be typically the same as theirs. It 
cannot be that they were endowed with the 
liberty of a divine fellowship which is denied 
to us ; that the first disciples were called to 
walk by an inward light, while we have to 
discover our duty by referring to rules and 
precedents. If it were so, we should still be 
in bondage. We should stand bewildered at 
every turn for lack of some definite instruction 
or parallel case to guide us. Our Christian 
service would be a weak, restricted, diffident 
thing : and have upon it the curse of formality 
which is the mother of hypocrisy. If it is to 
have the apostolic courage, inexhaustibleness, 
adaptation to varying necessities and adequacy 
to sudden emergencies, it must have at the heart 
of it apostolic liberty and vision. 

But this freedom of service which is the pre- 
rogative of every disciple of Christ, is the very 
reverse of arbitrariness. He acts according to 
the new life which has become his true self, 
and which is in him, not of him. For to him 
Christ is Der Einzige, the only possessor of the 
filial spirit, the only source of it in others. He 
retun^ to the Gospels, not to find detailed direc- 
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tion or warrant in some word or act of Christ, 
but to gain through all the words and acts the 
impress of the Personality behind them and drink 
in the spirit of His life : not that he may imitate 
a departed Leader, but that he may rightly con- 
ceive that living Lord whose instrument and 
organ he is. It is thus as a surrendered soul 
that he takes his place among men, knowing 
that he can only be loyal to God if he is loyal 
to himself and the sphere appointed him. He 
feels no anxiety to accord his ways with those 
of others, and is not afraid to act alone or to 
strike out into untrodden paths. The one 
necessity for him is that he should be con- 
scious of fidelity at every stage to the authority'*' 
of the Christ -life which reveals itself to him 
ever more fully as he follows on to obey it. 
Hence while his action is spontaneous it has 
nothing of self-will in it, for it is governed by 
that law of the spirit of life whose source 
and norm is the Lord Himself. 

And as he does not allow others to judge for 
him, so he refrains from judging others. The 
reverence which he cherishes for his own 
individuality leads him to reverence theirs. 
Having been divinely led by a way of his 
own, he has a deep faith in the manifoldness 
of Christ’s service, and in ‘‘the varieties of 
untried# being” through which humanity must 
pass ere it reach its goal. • 


CHAPTER V, 


CHRIST’S AUTHORITY ON CORPORATE 
DUTY; OR, CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
STATE. 

There are few more difficult questions than the 
application of Christ’s authority to the State. It 
has been already pointed out that He consistently 
■"^refrained from attacking and denouncing the poli- 
tical evils of His time. The same abstention was 
practised by the Apostles ; and for very much the 
same reasons. In the first place, Christ’s unique 
function was to be the revelation and embodiment 
of that reconciling grace of God which is the one 
secret of individual or social good. To assail the 
particular abuses of society as if they could be 
treated separately, and to propound practical sug- 
gestions for their removal, would have impaired 
the witness which He bore to what was vital, 
ultimate, indispensable. He came to deal not 
with evil customs but with sins, and not primarily 
with sins as acts, but with sin as a principle in 
the soul. And a similar limitation, though in a 
subordinate way, was imposed on the Apostles. 

204 
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Their function was to preach that Gospel of 
which Christ was the centre, to proclaim it as 
the power of God unto salvation, as the only 
healer of the deep wounds of humanity, and to 
define for all future generations its real character 
and content. They, too, had to take precau- 
tion lest it should be imagined that any cure 
short of this would avail in any specific case. 
The good which they could have done by the 
advocacy of some social reform would have 
been far more than counterbalanced by the 
withdrawal of men’s thoughts from the Chris- 
tian message which alone held the key of all 
problems. Further, for them, as for Christ, the 
political conditions under which they lived made 
all attempts at organic change impossible. They 
were subject to an autocratic rule which brooked 
no interference, and which watched with jealous 
eyes every movement which could be construed 
as an attack on its prerogatives. Cautious as 
they were, they could not at times escape .the 
charge of being disturbers of the peace. Con- 
sequently they felt themselves quite helpless in 
presence of abuses against which their whole 
being protested, but which seemed to them in- 
volved in the very structure of society as then 
organised, and only likely to disappear when the 
coming of the Lord would close the present aeon.” 

. But the relation in which a Christian stands 
to-day to questions of political amelioration is 
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entirely different. For where the people are self- 
governing, and have the power by their personal 
influence and their votes to amend the laws and 
introduce an improved social order, they cannot 
divest themselves of the moral responsibilities 
which their position entails. To refrain from 
taking action in the instance of a manifest wrong 
is to act ; it is to endorse and perpetuate the 
wrong. This is the verdict of conscience, in- 
herent in man by nature, altogether apart from 
Christianity. When Christianity enters in, it does 
not impair but intensify it. The religious quietist 
who deliberately refuses to exercise a political 
right belonging to him, because it concerns a 
sphere not purely spiritual, neglects a primary 
duty, and renders religion practically nugatory. 
The same Christian faith which sharpens a man’s 
ethical insight into the defects of society lays 
upon him the obligation of working for their 
removal. His capacity of contributing to this 
end may in itself be slight, and the accidents of 
his situation may further limit its exercise, but his 
Christianity requires him to sympathise with the 
cause and aid it as he may have opportunity. 

1 . 

No difficulty exists in harmonising such an 
attitude with that of the Apostles, in so far as the 
efforts to usher in a happier society are confined 
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to moral or spiritual appeal and the influence of 
personal example. The denunciation of general 
usages which are hurtful to the community, and 
the organising of a propaganda for bearing home 
to the mind and conscience of the people the 
duty of personally discontinuing them, are simply 
applications, under new conditions of political 
freedom, of the same methods which St, Peter 
and St Paul employed. In both cases the 
endeavour is made to win men to a nobler life by 
convincing their reason, or by addressing their 
fears, their hopes, their sense of right In neither 
case is there any external compulsion ; they are 
left free to shape their own course. And this 
liberty of self-determination is an essential note of 
ChrisPs own teaching ; every disciple must be a 
willing disciple : he enters the kingdom because 
he freely responds to the divine message. This 
inward consent is the first and indispensable 
requirement : without it, a regulated conduct, 
however formally correct, has no value in Christ’s 
eyes. But the reform of society inevitably in- 
volves compulsion, sooner or later. For if we 
take any social evil or injustice whatever, we find 
that though it may not be created by the existing 
laws of the country, it is largely affected by them. 
They operate either in the way of its increase or 
its repression. Very frequently, as in the case of 
intemperance, the solution of the problem has to 
be sought quite as much in indirect as in ^direct 
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lines, and includes all that influences the health 
and recreation of the community. Sometimes 
bad legislation in regard to land or corn is, if not 
the “fons et origo mali,” yet a dominant con- 
tributory cause of socitil distress ; so that it would 
be completely futile to seek any permanent cure 
except by altering the law. 

Here lies the crux of the problem of Church 
and State, or, if we prefer, of the Christian religion 
and the State. The methods of the two are 
diametrically opposite. The former claims a 
voluntary obedience, and can be satisfied with 
nothing else ; it leaves the decision with the man 
himself. The latter compels obedience, asks no 
questions as to the motive, is content so long as 
the man keeps his action within the limits it 
prescribes. Yet the Christian feels bound by 
conscience to strive to embody in the statute- 
book, and thus to make obligatory for others who 
may differ from him, conceptions regarding the 
social relations of the people which have come to 
him only from his Christianity. He starts from 
a religion of freedom and inwardness, and he 
employs the truth to which it leads to abridge the 
freedom of his neighbour by means of positive or 
prohibitory enactments. And he does this not in 
spite of his Christianity, but, as he believes, under 
its impelling power. It seems a paradox, and at 
first sight hard to reconcile with the example and 
spirif of the Master Himself. 
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There are those who have argued that Christ’s 
fundamental view of human conduct as rightly 
determined only from within implies His anta- 
gonism to all compulsory government as repre- 
sented in an earthly State. They not only hold, 
what is obviously true, that His ideal of society 
is one in which men instinctively act from the 
highest motives, from which arbitrary self-will 
disappears, because all live under the constraint 
of a common inner law acknowledged to be 
supreme and imperative, and freedom is one with 
service ; but they contend that this ideal was 
meant by Him to be the exclusive ruling prin- 
ciple of our present life, and that He expected all 
who were His disciples to make it so in their own 
case and to regard the introduction of force for 
the regulation of society as illegitimate. His own 
abstention from political interests is adduced as a 
proof of His condemnation of external control. 
It was in accordance with this conviction, it is 
argued, that He refrained from opposing the civil 
authority though He deemed it oppressive or un- 
just. He would not use force even to compass a 
good end. He submitted in silence to the laws 
imposed, simply from the necessity of His posi- 
tion, not at all because He regarded them as 
having a moral claim to obedience. 

It is hardly needful to say that this conception 
of Christ as a spiritual visionary, blind to the 
actualities of the world, has no support iti the 
14 
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Gospels. It shows an utter misappreciation of 
those two salient elements in any estimate of His 
life which have been already dwelt upon — His 
function, and His political environment. But 
further, it is exegetically false : for though there 
are few sayings of our Lord bearing on the 
authority of the State, yet these few fairly inter- 
preted are the very contrary of anti-governmental 
in their spirit. When “one of the multitude” 
appealed to Him to secure him his proper share 
of the family inheritance, Jesus said, “ Man, who 
made Me a judge or a divider over you ^ He 
disclaims such intervention as no part of His 
mission. He is not a judge : let recourse be had 
"to those who are judges. His domain is the 
spiritual, and therefore He proceeds to enforce 
the peril of covetousness. There is no hint of 
any disapproval of the civil law in its own sphere. 
Had He counted it wrong in all circumstances to 
resort for redress to a formal or legal authority, 
His answer would have taken a different shape. 
It would not simply have disowned His right to 
interfere, but would have denied that any such 
right existed. What He does is to emphasise 
the motives that should govern every action. 
Again, His pronouncement on the Tribute- 
money, “ Render to Csesar the things that are 
Cmsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” ^ 
points in the same direction. Doubtless it was 

'^'Lukc xii. 14. 2 Malt. xxii. 21, 
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an argumenium ad hominem^ to avoid the trap 
which was laid for Him. He answers the general 
question by a reference to a concrete instance. 

By using Caesar’s coin the Jews recognised Caesar s 
supremacy, and as they accepted the convenience 
which His government procured for them, they 
were bound to make some return of service.^ 

But the stress of His reply lies on the final 
phrase, “to God the things that are God’s.” The 
form of the expression suggests two equally 
legitimate authorities, one human and one divine, 
ruling in independent and mutually exclusive 
spheres. This is not at all Christ’s meaning, and 
would be a contradiction of His fundamental con- ♦ 
ception of man as a debtor in all things to God 
and in all things His servant He held the 
universal claim of God to man’s allegiance in 
every sphere of his activity. But had He 
affirmed it in this connection, it would have been 
misconstrued by the Pharisees who lay in wait for 
Him, as a repudiation of the foreign dominion of 
Rome, and as a plea for the restoration of the 
theocratic kingdom of Israel Therefore He 
treats the two realms as distinct, which they 
were in essential characteristics, leaving it to be 
inferred that there was no incompatibility between 
them, inasmuch as he who truly belonged to the 
heavenly kingdom was for that reason the most 
loyal in discharging all the duties that were in- 

1 Vide Shaiier Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus ^ p. 117. 
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cumbent on him as a citizen of the earthly. 
When we take account of the difficulty in which 
Jesus was placed by the captiousness of His 
opponents, it is hard to see how He could more 
plainly have conveyed His conviction of the 
supremacy of the divine over all life, and yet of 
the legitimacy of the subordinate and sectional 
authority of the earthly ruler, as according to 
God’s will and deserving of obedience for God’s 
sake. 

This interpretation of a somewhat enigmatical 
saying is confirmed by His reply to Pilate’s 
assertion of his power to crucify or to release 
Plim, “ Thou wouldest have no power against 
Me, except it were given thee from above”;^ 
an explicit declaration that the Procurator’s title 
to dispose of Him judicially was no unwarrant- 
able assumption, that it pertained to him in the 
Providential order of the world, but that for this 
very reason it was a delegated right, and had 
to be exercised in loyalty to the source from 
which it came. The full weight of this utterance 
is not appreciated unless we remember that 
Christ as a patriotic Jew shared the abhorrence 
felt by Ilis fellow-countrymen to the Roman 
domination. From the abstract or ideal point 
of view it was a gross injustice that the Gentile 
should coerce the ''chosen people.” But He 
saw in this humiliating thraldom the act of God 
John xix. II. 
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who had permitted the Jews to be deprived of 
independence in punishment for their unfaithful- 
ness to their mission. That Christ should thus 
have recognised Pilate’s claim on behalf of an 
alien and in many respects oppressive rule, is a 
sure proof that against government as such He 
waged no war, and that it had for Him its basis 
and vindication in the nature of humanity as 
made by God. On the other hand, His words 
give no vestige of support to the idea of the 
duty of passive submission to civil cruelty and 
wrong; they carry an exactly opposite signifi- 
cance. By tracing back all civil authority to a 
divine origin, they proclaim the standard by^ 
which it must be tried : a standard which, being 
divine, is perceived or may be perceived by sub- 
jects as well as by their ruler, and so lays upon 
them, as well as upon him, the obligation of 
striving for its realisation. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose that Christ held 
that the power of a magistrate was derived “ from 
above,” and was therefore bound to accord itself 
with the divine purposes for which it was given, 
and yet that He ascribed to the magistrate the 
sole title to judge whether it was being so used 
or not ; as if those whose life and welfare were 
at stake were mere pawns in his hand. This 
would be to attribute to Him a hopeless incon- 
sistency. For the presupposition of His Gospel 
is that every man may ascertain God’s will, if 
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he choose ; nay, that he is under an imperative 
call to strive after this knowledge, and that no 
one can relieve him of the responsibility. If, 
then, he perceives that the power of the civil 
ruler is not fulfilling the divine intention, but is 
being perverted to subserve selfish ends and has 
become the minister of unrighteousness, there is 
no abstract moral necessity compelling him to 
remain silent or inactive in presence of the in- 
justice. The moral necessity is all the other 
way. He ought to bear his own share of the 
task of amending the evil, and securing an upright 
government. What that share is will depend 
upon circumstances. How far and at what time 
'^a people is justified in resisting a monarch’s will, 
and what form its resistance should take, are 
concrete questions which can only be answered 
in view of the actual situation. Differences of 
opinion on such points will exist even among 
the most loyal, religious, and instructed citizens. 
But there can be no difference of opinion among 
those who believe with Christ that civil authority 
is given “from above,” regarding the right of 
the subject as well as the magistrate to form his 
own judgment on the degree in which the civil 
authority discharges its appointed function, and 
to act upon this judgment by the employment 
of all available and legitimate means. 

Neither our Lord nor His Apostles had any 
occasfen for enforcing this latter side of the 
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subject's duty. The spiritual character of their 
message, the overwhelming and autocratic power 
of Rome, its jealousy of all political interference, 
and the ever-recurrent tendency of the Jews to 
break out into futile rebellion, all made it neces- 
sary for both, when treating directly of the function 
of earthly government, to dwell on the fact that 
its authority was lawful, rather than on the fact 
that it was subordinate and delegated. The latter 
truth with all that it implied as to civil resistance 
could not, without misconstruction, be put in the 
forefront, yet it was inherently involved in the 
first principles of the Gospel. 

It cannot be imagined that the Apostles in 
this matter failed to reflect the thought of the 
Master ; and they speak with no uncertain voice. 
They set forth obedience to constituted authority, 
whether of kings or of governors, as an impera- 
tive obligation for Christians. St. Peter terms 
the State the ordinance of man, to which Chris- 
tians are to submit for the Lord’s sake ri St, 
Paul calls it definitely the ordinance of God.® 
The expression varies, but the meaning is the 
same, that civil government, though the creation 
of man, rests upon a divine foundation, and 
that this constitutes its final claim to allegiance. 
Indeed, so emphatic and absolute is St. Paul’s 
statement on the subject ® that it seems to over- 
leap iteelf, and give rise to a difficulty of a 

1 I Pet. ii, 13. ^ Rom. xiii. 3, » Rom. xiii. T-7. 
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precisely opposite kind. His language, by its 
apparently unconditionai identification of the 
human and divine in the authority of the State, 
at first sight appears to afford colour and support 
to the debasing doctrine of passive submission 
to any and every ruler and type of rule, and has 
been quoted a hundred times to buttress the most 
odious tyranny. But such a rendering is a clear 
misreading of the Apostle's words. He is not 
writing a treatise on Church and State, or con- 
templating the various problems that arise in 
particular conjunctures of events.^ He is speak- 
ing as a moralist on a great question of duty, 
regarding it in some sense abstractly, and con- 
■^cerned only to make the ultimate principle clear. 
The State, as he describes it, is not any actual 
institution : it is the ideal State, the State as it 
would be if it fulfilled its true end as the ordinance 
of God. “ Rulers are not a terror to the good 
work, but to the evil. And wouldest thou have 
no fear of the power ? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise from the same ; for 
he is a minister of God to thee for good.” That 
is the picture of a normal government wholly 
just and beneficent, as it lias floated before the 
imagination of reformer and saint : in its com- 

H. J. Holtzmann, Netties/. Theol. ii. 159: “x\Ile Vermittel- 
ungen mit der Wirklichkeit und der Behandlung der daraus sich 
ergebenden Colli sionsfalle, insmiderheit die casuistischen Fragen 
bach derxi Verlialten in Uebergaugszeiten, Krisen und "KaLastro- 
■ phen bli^ben ausser Betrachl ; gerade wie in der Bergpredigt.” 
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pleteness it never has existed, and perhaps never 
will exist, on earth. The history of Europe, 
during its ages of Christian profession, with their 
Albigensian crusades, their Spanish Inquisitions, 
their massacres of St. Bartholomew, their name- 
less and innumerable atrocities perpetrated by the 
civil power, is the bitterest of ironical comments 
on St. Paul’s words.^ 

But it may be asked, Was the Apostle not 
speaking in view of a definite situation } Was 
not his motive to enjoin civil obedience to the 
laws of the Empire? If so, how can it be said 
that he was depicting an ideal ? And yet the 
two things are not at all incompatible. His im- 
mediate purpose was unquestionably to restrain 
the Christians from any insubordination to the 
Roman authority. He had manifest reasons for 
fearing that this might occur. There were many 
Jews in Rome, some of them members of the 
Christian Church ; and there was an ever-recur- 
rent tendency in the Jewish population to revolt 
from Gentile rule as an invasion of their theo- 
cratic rights. Even Gentile believers were apt 

^ “Earth is sick, 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow %vords 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 

T/tc Excin^sion, v. 

“ The history of nations,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ is a melancholy 
chapter 5 tlAt is, the history of governments is one of the most 
immoral parts of human history.” Moricy’s Life, iii. 539. * 
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to consider the kingship of Christ as superseding 
and dispossessing all earthly claims to loyalty. 
St. Paul saw that the results of rebellion in the 
actual position of matters would be evil and only 
evil Those who rebelled would be simply cut 
down ; they would be dashing themselves against 
impenetrable bars. Their action, too, would com- 
promise the Christian cause, by identifying it 
with political movements ; and would misrepre- 
sent its character to the world. Moreover, the 
Imperial rule was in many ways a blessing to 
mankind : it secured social order ; by virtue of 
it Christian preaching had a comparatively free 
scope, and the Apostle, as a Roman citizen, 
had occasion once and again to appeal to it 
for protection from Jewish or Gentile violence.^ 
Were it to be undermined, no other power 
seemed likely to arise capable of taking its 
place : it was the one bulwark, so far as man 
could judge, against sheer anarchy. There 
is no cause for surprise if St. Paul were ex- 
tremely eager that nothing should be done by 
Christians which would place them in antagonism 
to it, seeing that all considerations drawn from 
the welfare of society and from the progress of 
Christianity alike forbade such action. But quite 
naturally, in a matter of so great moment and 
requiring no little delicacy of handling, he does 
not argue the question on details, he Jails back 
* ^ .A-Cts xvi. 37-39 5 xxii. 25-29. 
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on principles, brings out the real and ultimate 
character of the State in itself, the final cause of 
its existence among men, the ends for which it 
has been instituted and the awful sanctions that 
lie behind it. Hence while his eye is in a manner 
never withdrawn from the immediate problem of 
Rome’s supremacy, he treats it in the light of the 
ideal relation of the ruler to the subject His 
one aim is to insist on the permanent place which 
Government has in the Providential order, and 
the duty of the followers of Christ to acknowledge 
this in word and deed. The emergency which 
he sought to meet gave him no occasion to in- 
quire whether civil obedience has its limits. The 
circumstances which alone could make the ques- 
tion practical and pressing had not yet arisen. 

Consequently, it is an anachronism to seek 
guidance from his words as to the Christian 
lawfulness of resistance to a ruler under constitu- 
tional government.^ They throw no light, for 
example, on the moral merits of the two parties 
either in our own Civil War in Charles the First s 
time, or in the revolt of the American Colonies 
from Great Britain. They were meant to bear 
upon a particular political condition in which 

1 The pi'Otest of Peter and the other Apostles before the San- 
hedrin, “ We must obey God rather than men ” (Acts v. 29), shows 
that where any human authority seeks to suppress Christian truth 
it may be the duty of Christians to disobey its behests and to 
suffer. Buti tbis is a different question from that of active resist- 
ance and rebellion in an organised form. 
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submission was ol paramount importance, and in 
which forgetfulness of the divine mission of the 
State was a perilous temptation. But in the 
course of history and the gradual evolution of 
society wholly different conditions are inevitably 
created, which bring to the front other aspects of 
Christian duty. When a national constitution 
has been established under which the people 
have definite legal rights, new responsibilities 
devolve upon them. They have a great deal 
more to do with the laws than simply to obey 
them. The very fact that they are entrusted 
with a share in making them changes the moral 
situation. If it is right at all for them to take 
* any part in the shaping of legislation, then they 
are bound to strive to shape it according to 
their highest lights. There are but two alterna- 
tives : either they should abstain altogether from 
political action, or that action ought to be the 
expression of their best thought, so far as that 
can be expressed in the realisation of the proper 
function of the State. 


IL 

So far, but only so far ; for every corporate 
body has a characteristic function. It exists to 
fulfil certain ends which arc more or less definite, 
and is therefore limited in its sphere of operation. 
If ib oversteps its own area and seeks to further 
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other ends, however intrinsically valuable, than 
those which it was formed to subserve, it will 
probably end in disaster. By endeavouring' to 
compass a secondary purpose which does not 
belong to it as a corporation, it will almost cer- 
tainly fail of the primary design of its institution. 
Macaulay has put this point with his wonted 
emphasis and lucidity. ‘Mt is of much more 
importance that the knowledge of religious truth 
should be wisely diffused than that the art of 
sculpture should flourish among us. Yet it by 
no means follows that the Royal Academy ought 
to unite with its present functions those of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to 
distribute theological tracts, to send forth mission- * 
aries, turn out Nollekens for being a Catholic, 
Bacon for being a Methodist, and Flaxman for 
being a Swedenborgian. For the effect of such 
folly would be that we should have the worst 
possible Academy of Arts and the worst possible 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge.” ^ A broad distinction exists between what 
is incumbent on a man as an individual and what 
is incumbent on him as a member of a body which 
has been created for a definite and specialised 
object. An artist who is a Christian is bound to 
labour at his art in the spirit and with the motives 
of a Cht'istian. But he is under no obligation to 
abstain frpm joining an association for the further- 

^ Essays^ “ Gladstone on Church and Slate.” • 
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a^nce of art unless all the other associates share 
his faith in Christ, or if he belongs to such an 
association to strive to shape its rules and policy 
so as to foster that faith. Were he to act on 
this principle, art would suffer, and Christianity 
would not gain^ but become discredited for its 
intolerance and ineptitude. 

It is not difficult to draw the line that separates 
individual from corporate duty, where the cor- 
poration is of this well-defined character. No one 
would argue that because a man’s Christianity 
should govern his entire life he ought to employ 
his influence as a director of a Gas Company or 
an Insurance Society to turn it into a religious 
missionary agency. But though the same rule 
applies in a measure to the State, it is much more 
complex in its application. 

For the State has no such clearly defined and 
restricted function as pertains to an association 
founded for a single and well-understood purpose. 
A Gas Company, to which Macaulay falsely com- 
pares it, consists of those who voluntarily accept 
membership in it, and who do so with a distinct 
comprehension of its aim. But men are born 
into a State, grow up in it, are compelled to obey 
its laws, and in all ordinary circumstances live 
out their life under the conditions which it de- 
termines. Even if they expatriate themselves, 
they only become subjects of another State, 
whicli equally moulds their environment. There- 
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fore they cannot escape from national authority, 
as they can withdraw from a commercial Company 
at pleasure. But, what is still more important, 
and closely connected with this inevitableness of 
the State, its action has an immeasurable and per- 
vasive effect on the whole of life. Its elementary 
function is no doubt to protect life and property, 
to afford to the individual seciirity in the pursuit 
of his calling, and to resist attack or aggression 
upon the nation by any foreign power. But if 
it is to discharge this, it clearly cannot confine 
itself to the punishment of the grosser evils, such 
as murder or theft, that lay waste society. For 
even where these evils are absent, the strength 
and vitality of the community may be sapped in 
a hundred other ways. The very freedom which 
the State exists to guarantee to all its subjects 
may be so used by some as to constitute an in- 
fraction of the freedom of others. Therefore the 
State has to intervene to guard the interests of 
those who, if utterly left to themselves, would be 
driven to the wall. Hence it passes restrictive 
regulations relating to land, to factories, to mines, 
to housing, to sanitation. It interposes in self- 
defence, and in fulfilment of its own proper work 
of protecting life. But the word “ life ” receives 
an ever wider interpretation, in accordance with 
the increase of knowledge and the quickening of 
the moral sense. As the social organism de- 
velopSi the interdependence of its various pmts 
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becomes more accentuated. It is recognised that 
the nation cannot prosper when any section of 
the community is harassed or hampered by its 
environment in the exercise of its gifts. 

Thus the action of the State necessarily passes 
from the function of a mere protector to that of 
a fosterer of the best life of the community. It 
no longer restricts itself to warding off dangers 
which interfere with the individual’s right to act 
as a free man : it seeks to create influences and 
conditions which will enrich his life and make it 
more serviceable to the commonwealth. It pro- 
mulgates a definite standard of education, and 
makes it compulsory for all children born within 
its borders. It encourages art and science, not 
simply for utilitarian ends, but as contributing to 
the higher intellectual interests and to the eleva- 
tion and refinement of the people. In short, it 
has completely abandoned the laissez faire concep- 
tion of government, partly because it finds that 
unrestricted liberty has resulted in new perils to 
the w'^ell-being of society which only a national 
authority can avert or minimise, and partly be- 
cause of a heightened consciousness of social 
responsibility. 

This expansion of function is not due to the 
arbitrary assumption by the State of duties out- 
side its own province, but to its deepening 
realisation of what that province includes. Aris- 
totk’s assertion that “ if the State is formed to 
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make life possible, it exists to make life good,” ^ 
has an abiding truth in it, though it is deeply 
coloured by the ancient Greek idea that the 
individual was absorbed in the community and 
had really no meaning apart from it. We can 
only adopt his phrase in a modified sense.^ Yet 
while the State cannot be said to exist to make 
men good, it exists to create the conditions and 
influences which make it easier for them to be- 
come good, which call forth their powers and give 
them the opportunity of acquiring a noble and 
dignified character. Therefore it will ever extend 
its authority in fresh directions, just in proportion 
as the moral feeling of the people grows in^ 
strength and delicacy. 

And among the factors that have fed this 
growth in ethical sensitiveness far the greatest 
is Christianity. The conceptions of justice and 
humanity which have gradually transformed the 
Statute-book have had their chief origin in Chris- 
tian belief. If religion means anything to a man, 
it must dominate all his activities. No sphere 
of his energy can be separated from its influence 
and labelled secular. If he is a member of a 
corporate body, he must carry into its service his 
total personality, — mind, heart, conscience. But 

^ yiyvofJi.ivrj rdv tvemv, oucra Se rov ev Cw. Poliiics, I. ii. 8. 

^ In justice to Aristotle it has to be remembered that the Greek 
State was a city, not a nation in our sense of the word. This 
difference df view had a profound efiFect on political theory^^ See 
Professor Bradley’s Essay in Hellenica^ pp. iBsff. 

15 .. ■ . 
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the extent to which that personality can find 
expression there, will depend on the character of 
the corporation. He is under as much obligation 
to put his Christianity into his work on a Board 
of Railway Directors as into his action as a 
citizen of a free State. In his capacity of Rail- 
way Director it is his duty to see not only that 
the affairs of the Company are conducted 
efficiently and honestly, and that all necessary 
measures are taken for the safety and comfort 
of the public, but that the employees are treated 
with every fairness and consideration. When 
he has done this, he has almost exhausted the 
spiritual possibilities that legitimately belong to 
■’his position. A Railway Board, as such, affords 
him very restricted scope for the expression of 
his Christian convictions. With the State it is 
otherwise. Its existence is not accidental, but 
essential to humanity. Like the family, it is a 
fundamental form of man’s social life. Only in 
it and through it docs his individuality realise 
itself. In incalculable ways the personal and 
the corporate life of a people are interwoven. 
If, then, the State is simply the people speaking 
with a collective and authoritative voice, the 
crucial question is, How far can it rightly be 
made by them representative of their personal 
Christianity f If in an overwhelming proportion 
they are individually Christians, and sincerely 
hoick that the faith of Christ is the one sure 
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motive and guarantee for the best life of men, 
are they bound in loyalty to their Lord to strive 
that the State shall itself embody this faith ? It 
has been often maintained that they are so bound, 
and that any defection from this standard is a 
disparagement of the religion they profess. That 
was the ground taken by those who opposed the 
removal of the civil disabilities of the Jews. It 
is the ground on which the civil Establishment of 
the Church has frequently been advocated. To 
refuse to identify the State with what is definitely 
Christian was to put a brand of disapproval on 
Christianity itself : it was a repudiation of the 
authority of Christ which ought to be supreme 
over nations as over individuals, and supreme* 
in much the same sense both as regards ethic 
and belief. Is this a right interpretation of 
national duty ? 

A very little reflection shows that many obliga- 
tions which are imperative for the individual do 
not exist for the State. Christ imposes forgive- 
ness as a paramount duty on His followers. “If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father which is in Heaven forgive you your 
trespasses.** Though a man has been injured, 
yet if he finds that the offender confesses his 
fault and manifests real contrition, he is not only 
warranted according to Christ’s law in overlook- 
ing the offence, he is enjoined to do so : nay, 
just in proportion as he is conscious of his wn 
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debt to the mercy of God, will he freely and 
joyfully remit another’s debt to him. To insist 
on exposing and branding the evil - doer, to 
restrict his dealings with him within the bare 
limits of justice, would be a violation of his 
own best nature, a forfeiture of the privileges 
which have become his through divine grace. 
But such action, far from being incumbent on 
the State, is not even possible for it. It works 
by broad, prescribed rules. A judge or jury 
may take account of circumstances and motives 
in the way of reducing the penalty. But this 
is occasional, incidental ; and in almost all cases 
of this kind the reduction of penalty is not 
properly an act of mercy, but an act of justice. 
The crime is regarded as less than normal, and 
this necessitates a lesser punishment. There is 
no such thing as free remission} The entire 
spirit of the law is hostile to it. No penitence, 
however sincere, can relieve a legal court from 
inflicting punishment on the wrong-doer. This 
retributive function belongs to the law: it does 
not belong to the individual. In some cases 
the State’s action will be very different from 
what the highest morality demands. But it is 
incapable of becoming the instrument of the 


1 The Crown has legally the right to pardon altogether ; and the 
fact that it is the Crown only, shows that a trace of the personal 
character of forgiveness is left. But this is an extren'^e instance ; 
it is an exception which “ proves the rule,” 
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highest morality. Were it to try to be so, it 
would fail miserably. It may be an utterly 
unchristian thing for a landlord to demand 
immediate payment of rent from a struggling 
widow. But the law is not unchristian, because 
it does not recognise her special necessities and 
insist on the foregoing of the debt. From its 
very nature it has no power to adapt itself to 
the infinite variety of human character and op- 
portunity ; and if it were to draw distinctions 
which every Christian observes in his relations 
with others, it would produce civil chaos. Yet 
it is not therefore unchristian or anti- Christian : 
it may be thoroughly Christian so far as it goes,^ 
but it can only go a certain length. Its basal 
principle is the administration of justice, and no 
other principle, even if it be inherently higher, 
can be admitted, unless it helps to further or 
confirm this. 


III. 

We thus see that even in the moral sphere 
there are qualities which it is of the first moment 
that a community should possess, and yet which 
lie wholly beyond the province of the State to 
guarantee, and which it has no means of creating 
or securing. And if the State as an organised 
form of government cannot contain the complete 
ethic of, Christianity or be employed to subserve 
or foster it, this throws light on the relation 
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which it sustains to Christianity as a doctrinal 
system. No man in modern clays has done more 
to bring out the bearings of the problem than 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby; for none has attempted 
to carry out so clearly and consistently the theory 
of the unity of Church and State. He held that 
the object of both “ was alike the highest welfare 
of man, and that as the State could not accom- 
plish this, unless it acted with the wisdom and 
goodness of the Church, nor the Church, unless 
it was invested with the sovereign power of the 
State, the State and the Church in their ideal 
form w’^ere not two societies, but one ; and that it 
Js only in proportion as this identity is realised in 
each particular country that man’s perfection and 
God’s glory can be established on earth. . . . Ac- 
cordingly, no full development of the Church, 
no full Christianisation of the State, could in his 
judgment take place, until the Church should 
have become not a subordinate, but a sovereign 
society ; not acting indirectly on the world, 
through inferior instruments, but directly through 
its own government, the supreme legislature.” 
All public officers of the State would feel them- 
selves to be necessarily officers of the Church. 
“Then the whole nation, amidst much variety 
of form, ceremonial and opinion would at last 
feel that the great ends of Christian and national 
society, now for the first time realisccRto their 
view, were a far stronger bond of union between 
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Christians, and a far deeper division from those 
who were not Christians, than any subordinate 
principle either of agreement or separation.’* 
The strongest earthly bond would be identical 
with the bond of Christian fellowship ; the 
highest earthly power would avowedly minister 
to the advancement of Christian holiness ; crimes 
would be regarded as sins ; in a word, “ Chris- 
tianity would be the acknowledged basis of 
citizenship.”^ In conformity with this view, 
Dr. Arnold was - strongly opposed to the Bill 
for abolishing the civil disabilities of the Jews. 
“ I would thank the Parliament for having done 
away with distinctions between Christian and 
Christian : I would pray that distinctions bd" 
kept up between Christians and non-Christians. 

. . . The Jews are strangers in England and 
have no more claim to legislate for it than a 
lodger has to share with the landlord in the 
management of his house.” ... “I would give 
them the honorary citizen.ship which was so often 
given by the Romans,' — i.e. the private rights of 
citizens, jus commercii and jus €onnubii^~~hui 
not the public rights, jus stiffragii and jus 
konorumt’ ^ 

One is so accustomed to hear vague talk about 
the “ consecration of the State ” as a result which 
can be achieved by a few official religious cere- 

« ^ Stanley’s L(/e of Arnold., vol. i. 198-200. 
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monies or the formal recognition of the Church 
by the government, that it is refreshing to find 
a thinker like Dr. Arnold who endeavours with 
at least relative consistency to work out the 
theory to its proper results. Perfect consist- 
ency even he does not attain, nor would it be 
possible without resort, as in bygone times, to 
some form of violent persecution. But as the 
teaching of history and our present-day ethical 
standard alike pronounce that course intolerable, 
he is fairly thoroughgoing in his proposals. Now 
it is easy to pass detailed criticisms on his system, 
to ask, how he would define the term Christian 
and what various sects it would include, or how 
men occupying such different standpoints as the 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and the Evan- 
gelical Protestant could combine harmoniously 
in any unified State policy, when their Christi- 
anity is to be the determining factor in their 
political action. Confessedly liis theory is an 
ideal, and all ideals are hard to reduce to practice. 
Partial approximations towards them are the most 
one can expect. But the first thing is to be sure 
that the ideal is a right one, that it is eminently 
to be desired that “ Christianity should be the 
acknowledged basis of citizenship.” 

On what ground can Christian belief be made 
a condition of enjoying civil rights ? Certainly 
not merely on the ground of its truth. ^ There 
are many things true or held to be such, which 
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the State never dreams of turning into a test of 
admission within its pale. The franchise is not 
made to depend on the belief of the law of 
gravitation or the wave-theory of light What- 
ever vagaries a man may have with regard to 
these or a hundred other truths which have won 
general acceptance^ he is not on that account 
deprived of his vote. The only reason that can 
be assigned why no one shall become a citizen 
unless he believes in Christianity is not because 
Christianity is true, but because, while being true, 
the belief of it is indispensable to make a man a 
good citizen, inasmuch as the lack of it so impairs 
the moral sense as to unfit him for the discharge 
of duties which the State is entitled to exact. 

How then does such a theory work out? In 
order that Christian belief may bear its proper 
fruit, it must in the first place be absolutely 
sincere : it must be a genuine, inward conviction 
controlling the man’s thought and life. Mere 
acquiescence in the doctrines of the creed will 
have no ennobling effect: will not lead him in 
the least to look at political matters in the spirit 
that befits a disciple of Christ. Such a man cannot 
be barred out by any tests the State can apply. 
It may be said, he cannot be barred out from the 
Church either: for the Church cannot estimate 
motives or judge the heart, and he may profess 
the Christian faith from a desire for a certain 
reputation in the community. That is true, iPhd 
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where it occurs it constitutes a grave peril to the 
Church’s life. But how enormously that peril 
would be increased if the Church were so conjoined 
with the State as to be the only portal of entrance 
to it. So long as it stands apart as a purely 
spiritual institution, a man may or, as is quite as 
likely at present, he may not, suffer in the opinion 
of his neighbours by declining to associate him- 
self with it ; but no other penalty is inflicted on 
him. He remains a free man, in possession of 
all his political rights. Moreover, the Church 
exists to further a certain religious belief. That 
is its raison d'Hre. In insisting on doctrinal pro- 
fession it keeps within its acknowledged sphere. 
It is a voluntary association, and a man need 
not belong to it unless he choose, just as he 
need not belong to a Conservative organisation 
in politics. Refusal to join a religious or a 
political society may entail some social disadvan- 
tages. Of these the law cannot take account. 
They are of the same inevitable order as the 
annoyances which a conscientious man has often 
to undergo in loyalty to his convictions. But 
let a man be told that, unless he enter the 
Church, he has no status as a citizen, that he 
is a stranger and foreigner, a mere “lodger” in 
a Christian country, and you tempt him with the 
heaviest bribes to make a Christian profession. 
If he is a moral indifferentist, he wiiChave no 
difffculty in assuming a virtue which he has not, 
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when by so doing he passes at once from civil 
subjection to civil freedom. A premium has 
been put on hypocrisy, and the citizenship of the 
nation will be deluged with unreal professors. 
What kind of contribution will they make to the 
Christianisation of government 1 The result will 
be not the consecration of the State, which was the 
aim in view, but the degradation of the Church. 

But while this identification of the two societies 
will have no effect in excluding from citizen- 
ship a certain class of men who are Christian only 
in name, there are those whom it will exclude : 
all who, whether as Jews or Agnostics, sincerely 
dissent from the Christian religion, and are too 
high-minded, too sensitive in honour, to pretend 
to believe what they do not. Their honesty is 
itself a very valuable asset in the life of a nation, 
and is certain in many cases to be conjoined with 
rare moral qualities, with a passion for freedom 
and justice, and with a readiness to labour and 
suffer to make these prevail. Is it not the merest 
commonplace that some of those who hold aloof 
from Christian dosfma introduce into their clis- 
cussion of political problems a more elevated 
ethic, an ethic more consonant to the temper and 
purpose of Christ, than animates the judgment 
of multitudes within the Church By debarring 

“ It is almost sigiiificant fad,” says I.od;y, “that in Catholic 
countries the highest moral level in public life is now rarely be 
found among those who specially represent the spirit and teaching 
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such men from its fellowship the State simply 
impoverishes itself, deprives itself of forces which 
would enable it better to fulfil its function, by 
helping to make its laws more equitable and 
more humane. Nor is this all : for it not only 
lowers its life in the present, it suppresses elements 
needed for its proper and fuller development in 
the future. Every one recognises nowadays 
that the policy followed by the English Govern- 
ment in the reigns of Janies i. and Charles i., 
of associating the State with the conception of 
Christianity then dominant, depleted England of 
some of its best blood, just as the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew depleted France. The loss 
of the Puritans and of the Huguenots lowered 
the social and political character of both peoples 
by the expulsion of elements of incalculable Value 
to national progress. And the same false prin- 
ciple which led to these persecutions underlies 
all endeavours to utilise Christianity as a test of 
civil rights, and works out, though in a minor 
degree, to the same disastrous results. We may 
forswear the more violent methods of oppres- 
sion, but so long as we refuse to a theological 
heretic his place as a citizen, we run the risk 
of cutting off from the commonwealth what in 
days to come might be a potent and beneficial 

of their Church, and much more frequently among men who are 
unconnected with it, and often with all dogmatic theology,” Map 
of Eye, p. 181. 
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influence. We bind the State to a particular reli- 
gious view, disown as “ strangers and foreigners ” 
all who dissent from that view, and thus illegi- 
timately buttress and stereotype it. 

Christian theology itself has been an immense 
debtor to those who have disputed and opposed 
it. Its antagonists have been its helpers. They 
have laid bare its defects, its exaggerations. 
They have compelled it to take account of facts 
to which it was blind. They have revealed new 
truths and new aspects of the old truth. They 
have been the means of making it a more ade- 
quate expression of the very revelation which it 
claimed to interpret.^ In former times it was 
sought to suppress all this critical and anta- * 
gonistic movement by fire and sword, by cruelty 
and maltreatment in every shape. To-day it is 
suggested that we should suppress it, so far as 
possible, in a less offensive way, by excluding 
it from free play in the corporate or organised 
life of the people. The misbeliever shall not be 
put to death or imprisoned : he shall be permitted 
peacefully to reside within our borders, and to 
follow his trade : but no matter how capable or 
upright he may be, he shall hold no office in 
the community, he shall have no vote. He can 
advocate his opinions as an individual, and publish 

1 « jj j^jy point d’erreur ni d’heresie md'me dont I’Eglise n’ait 
i.ird quelque*ut!lit^.” Bruneti^re, Sur les cheniim de h Croyatim^ 
Prt^face, p. 20, 
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them : but they shall be discredited as those of 
a pariah, he shall bear no part in the councils of 
the ■ nation. Can any method be devised which 
would more certainly enfeeble the body politic, 
dwarf its intellig'ence and moral force and give a 
fictitious permanence to particular and temporary 
modes of thought? Experience has shown that 
when a Roman Catholic government rules out 
Protestants from civil privileges, the best interests 
of the State suffer. How then can we suppose 
that a Christian government — using the word 
Christian in its widest sense — can rule out Agnos- 
tics without a similar result? Wliat really per- 
verts our judgment in the matter is a confused 
idea that by these political exclusions on religious 
grounds we are maintaining the authority of 
Christ. In reality we are disowning it. We 
are exalting the dogmatic at the expense of the 
ethical ; and lay ourselves open to Christ’s ex- 
postulation, “Why call ye Me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say ? ” ^ We are 
violating the essential law of Christian conduct, 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.”^ There is 
nothing clearer than that all men harbour a deep 
sense of injury under any political system which 
penalises them for their religious opinions. Every 
one is conscious of resentment in such a case, 
and that which one knows he would justly 
^ Luke vi. 46, ® Matt, vii. i?, 
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resent for himself he ought not to inflict upon 
another.^ 

One of the most painful things in the history 
of Christianity is the readiness with which its 
professors have in the past snatched at every 
weapon which enabled them, as they believed, to 
fight its cause, to add to its adherents or to give 
it a securer hold of the community or of the 
world. Christianity meant to them a certain 
creed, a certain form of worship and of Church 
government; but they totally forgot that these 
are but means for the production of a certain 
type of character framed after the teaching and 
example of Christ Himself, and that, if this 
is not produced, whatever remains is not the 
Christian religion. The Incarnation of the Son 
of God has no meaning apart from its moral and 
spiritual content ; it did not take place for itself 
and m adstracto, but for the transfiguration of 
humanity into the likeness of God. “He gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people for 
His own possession, zealous of good works. 

^ It is worthy of note that Dr. Arnold, who so strenuously advo- 
cated the idea of a “ strong social bond,” came in his later years 
to modify his view, and to lay more stress on the principle of 
personal liberty and responsibility. “ I am beginning to think,” 
he says, “that the idea (of such a bond) may be ovenstrained, and 
that this attempt to merge the soul and will of the individual man 
in the general body is, when fully developed, contrary to the very 
essence of Ghiistianity.” Stanley’s Life^ vol. ii. 234. 
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The new life of fellowship with Himself into 
which He brings us includes all the “natural” 
virtues honoured by the ancients, such as justice, 
courage, temperance ; but it carries them out 
to their ultimate expression, and combines with 
them its own rarer and more distinctive qualities of 
faith, love, purity, humility, patience, beneficence : 
and I am a Christian only in so far as I strive to 
make this life my own. Could there be a greater 
delusion, then, than to seek to prove my loyalty 
to Christ by methods which contravene the plain 
dictates of justice and are a double outrage when 
judged by the finer instincts of Christian fairness 
and consideration? I am honouring the badge 
while negating what it stands for : I negate it in 
my own conduct, and lead to its negation by 
others whom I prevail on to adopt the badge. 
The Christianity which they accept under these 
conditions they will proceed to illustrate with a 
zeal more intemperate than my own ; and will 
estimate their fidelity to it by the lengths of 
violent injustice to which they go in maintaining 
and extending it. 

The excesses in this direction which were once 
practised are possible no longer. The theory on 
which they were based has been discredited by 
the logic of facts. It was found that practically 
it would not work. As the Roman Empire failed 
to exterminate the early Church, so the Church 
failed to exterminate religious opinions divergent 
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from her own. The very message which she 
bore could not but in the end undermine her 
claim to compulsory authority. It emphasised 
the worth of the individual soul and the sacred- 
ness of its responsibility to God, and aroused it 
to motives and convictions which had no reference 
to earthly power and would brook no interference 
from it. Religious persecution did not receive 
its deathblow from the mere development of 
the natural sense of justice in humanity, or from 
considerations of political well-being; but from 
the new spiritual conception of human life and 
duty which the Gospel introduced. It was pre- 
eminently the Christian sects which made its con-^ 
tinuance impossible ; they refused to be put down 
by force ; they set forth in a way which the State 
in its own interest could not ignore, the rights of 
man as a moral being. Not infrequently also the 
protest came from isolated thinkers, who though 
not connected with any Christian communion had 
absorbed the ethical spirit of the New Testament. 
Thus Christianity itself was the primary influence 
which compelled the Church to see that the 
characteristic weapons of the State were not 
for her to use. It was Christ’s teaching and 
example which so heightened and intensified 
the common conscience that the nation gene- 
rally came to recognise the limits of the State's 
function *and to insist that they should be ob- 
served. 
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No one has better set forth the dehmitation 
of the two spheres in their contrasted principles 
and methods of operation than Canon Mozley. 
The fact is, he says, “that Church and State 
are two distinct societies ; that these societies 
have two distinct scopes and ends ; that with 
their respective ends w^hat they regard respect- 
ively as crimes also differ ; and that, therefore, to 
use the weapons of one of those societies against 
a sin or error in the other society is a total 
irrelevancy and misapplication. The Church is 
. a spiritual society, to educate us by revealed 
doctrine for an eternal existence : the State is 
a temporal society, to preserve order and peace 
in the world, and to maintain human life under 
its proper visible conditions. If, then, I am 
guilty of . spiritual error, no good conduct in the 
State gives me any claim on the Church. If, 
on the other hand, I am respectable in the State, 
I am not punishable by the State for any spiritual 
error. . . . From this utter irrelevancy springs 
the plain immorality of the act ; the inappropri- 
ateness of the punishment constitutes its injustice. 
For cannot the punished man say — You punish 
me as a civil ruler, but in what, as representative 
of civil society, have I offended you? I have 
done you no wrong in that capacity ; I have been 
living peaceably and honestly, and in conformity 
with all the claims of the visible community. 

, To such a complaint there is no answer ; and 
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therefore, when society decides against civil 
punishments for religious errors, that decision is 
not a mere judgment of expediency ; it is 
a moral judgment upon a question of right or 
wrong, which has been evoked out of the reason 
and conscience of mankind, upon the plain state 
of the case, when once that state of the case was 
cleared up ; when once the inherent distinction 
of the civil and spiritual bodies had been extri- 
cated from the confusion which had identified 
them.” ^ 

Now, this delimitation of function is often de- 
scribed as if it meant the extrusion of religion 
from all civil affairs, the total separation of the 
secular and sacred in one whole department of 
human conduct. So able a writer as Bishop 
Welldon falls into this misconception. He says 
that the theory widely advocated by English 
Nonconformists regarding the relation of Church 
and State “ treats the State as something unholy 
and unclean that cannot lay its defiling hand 
without profanity upon the Ark of God.” Then 
he proceeds, “ It is not necessary here to consider 
the single text by which the secularisation of the 
State is said to be justified : ‘ My kingdom is not 
of this world.’ Our Lord speaks of the origin of 
His kingdom, not of its character. He means 
that it depends upon a divine promise and a divine 
power, ft He does not mean that it is wholly 

^ Moziey, University Sermcm, pp. 7, 8. 
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separate from the world. He does not mean — 
what would necessarily become Id is meaning 
upon the hypothesis of a complete severance 
between His kingxlom and the world— -that all 
who bear His name — not the clergy alone, but 
all Christians — must live as anchorites or eremites, 
apart from any practical concern in worldly secular 
things. . . . The projected severance between 
the Church and the world supposes, in fact, an 
impossible condition of things. If one set of 
persons were members of the Church and another 
set were citizens of the State, it might be possible 
to prevent intercommunion or interaction among 
them. But when the same persons are, or are 
'"to a large extent, both Christians and citizens, 
such a distinction ceases to be practicable. For 
a man cannot divide himself into two parts ; he 
cannot be a secular being when he acts as citizen, 
and a spiritual being when he acts as Christian ; 
he cannot now put on and now throw off his 
conscience or his responsibility.” ^ 

Does Bishop Wclldon imagine that any English 
Nonconformist is so absurd as to think that a 
Christian can thus bisect his life, or wmuld wish 
to do so? Dr. Dale of Birmingham, perhaps 
the most potent Nonconformist thinker of recent 
days, was not more emphatic in his contention 
for the diverse functions of Church and State 
than in his reiterated insistence that^. Chrisds 

^ TJi£ ConseC 7 ‘aUon of the Siate^ pp. 24, 27, 28. 
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authority extends to every province of human 
energy. “ If at any point in the domain either of 
thought or of action His authority is not asserted 
— whether in art, literature, commerce or politics 
— the failure to assert it is criminal and must be 
retrieved.”^ There maybe those who desire to 
eliminate religion from political affairs, but they 
are men who would eliminate it altogether from 
human life. They are agnostics or unbelievers, 
not Christians. If a man is a Christian, whatever 
work he undertakes he must perform as a Chris- 
tian. If he is a ruler, he must be a Christian 
ruler. But does that imply that he must use 
every power which his office gives him to promote 
his Christian belief.^ Is he to employ every 
opportunity that he can avail himself of for 
advancing it ? Would we say that a landlord 
showed a righteous zeal for Christianity by 
evicting a hard-working and honourable tenant 
who was guilty of religious dissent or even of 
indifference to religious observance? Certainly 
not. We would declare that he was importing 
into the relations of landlord and tenant a matter 
which did i^ot belong to them, and that by so 
doing he was not only acting unfairly as between 
man and man, but making a travesty of the 

^ Tdfe of Daie, by his Son, p. 398. The sentence quoted above 
is Principal Dale’s summary of his father’s view, which is ex- 
pounded at length by himself in his volume, Tke Lwnus of Christ 
for Common Life. See also his sermon on “ Christ and the Slat?*” 
in Fellowship with Christ, ■ , 
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Christianity he professed. And in thus speaking 
we would not be arguing for the secularisation 
of a landlord's function, but for its true conse- 
cration. When, then, the same language of dis- 
approval is used by some concerning a ruler who 
devotes the power entrusted to him for other 
purposes to the furtherance of the Christian faith 
by imposing disabilities on those who do not 
share it, in what respect are they chargeable 
with seeking to secularise the State They 
heartily agree with Dr. Welldon that the ruler 
is bound to carry his religion into his governing 
duties, but they contend that that is precisely 
what he fails to do, and that in the worst of 
ways he exemplifies “ the severance of Christianity 
from the State.” This astonishing idea that to 
refuse to the ruler religious jurisdiction is to 
deny that he has anything to do with religion, is 
accompanied by an equally astonishing exegesis 
of our Lord’s words, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” Dr. Welldon says that they do not 
describe the character of Christ’s kingdom, but 
its origin, in that it depends on a divine promise 
and a divine power. But it is just because its 
origin is different from that of worldly kingdoms 
that its character is different. It owes its exist- 
ence specially to the ^'radons purpose of God ; ^ 

“ The State is primarily the visible representative and defender 
ofdie divine justice in the temporal order ; the Church' is primarily 
the visible representative of the divine mercy and the divine re- 
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and though it is as really eV rS /coa-ficp as they, 
and is developed here below in the actual order 
of humanity, it is not e/c rov mcrfiov. It has 
another aim, and works by other methods : else 
“would my servants fight” ^ Christ draws the 
most explicit distinction between the two realms, 
the temporal and the spiritual The same man 
may belong to both, but he is forbidden to think 
of furthering the spiritual realm by means appro- 
priate to the temporal 

To speak, therefore, as if Christianity must 
either be nothing to the State or must absolutely 
control and utilise it for its own ends is to deceive 
ourselves. A Christian citizen will put his Chr/ ' 
tiaiiity into his citizenship, as into every relate ^ 
of his life ; but kow mmh he will put into fiiut 
depend on the character of the relation, in- 
ever action falls within the proper function, and 
State he will strive to make Christian. . that 
judge every law bearing on social well-b/ it a 
an ethical standard determined largely The 
religious faith. He cannot do otherwi<er and 
State exists to secure justice as betwes, just 
and man ; therefore he will labour to rendctheir 
embodiment of his highest conception of judt ; 
whether he has reached that conception throy 

demption in tlie eternal order. The State has other functions j 
the Chn* has other functions ; but there is that deep distinction 
betwey n.” Dale, Fellowship with Christy p. 204. 

^ Joh^^ 'iii. 36. 
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Christianity or through any other influence. The 
comparative indifference of governments in for- 
mer times to the lot of the hapless and submerged 
in the community has been broken down partly by 
the bitter practical experience which proved that 
such a policy was ruinous to the State itself ; but 
even more, perhaps, by the arousing of the moral 
consciousness, the deepening recognition of the 
sacred rights and claims of the individual, and 
the responsibility of society for upholding and 
vindicating them. Christian conviction has been 
at the root of that extraordinary development of 
legislation in regard to the social conditions of 
life, to the dwellings of the people, to land, to 
Chpur, which has so markedly characterised the 
half century. But in so far as it has created 
froh’ckened this humanitarian activity on the 
refutf State, it has not lost sight of the 
deny, character which pertains to the State ; 
accoUg'mpiy revealed new obligations that lie 
^^the State’s own province. For it sees 
this fulhl the ends of a fust 

when it merely protects the life 
Its ot’jpcrty of rich and poor alike, and leaves 
and^'j^jll |i]3cj.|-y iQ adjust matters on their own 
^^b\.mt ; that such a policy would on the contrary 
t the complex relations of modern civilisation 
result in the gravest injustice. The normal 
balance which should exist in the situation of 
■landlord and tenant, of employer and workman, 
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has in many cases been destroyed: one side is 
overweighted with power ; and so the State has 
to interpose with protective and ameliorative 
regulations in order to redress the balance. This 
governmental interference is not the over-riding 
of justice by generosity : the so-called generosity 
is but a higher kind of justice. Its aim is not to 
show undue favour to one section, but to relieve 
that section from an undue disadvantage, and 
thus to attain a nearer approximation to those 
conditions which will most tend to the strength 
and prosperity of the nation as a whole/ 

In this sense a citizen will put his Christianity 
into the State because the more Christian it 
becomes in this respect the more will it realise** 
the purposes which it is meant to subserve. But 
he will not try to turn the State into an in- 
strument for furthering the Christian Creed and 
for amercing those who dissent from it ; and that 
for two reasons. First, it would be setting it a 
task which it is incompetent to discharge. The 
State would indeed be incomparably stronger and 
better if all its subjects were true Christians, just 
as it would be if they were all, whatever their 
religious belief, animated by an unselfish spirit ; 
but inasmuch as it cannot test genuine Christianity 

^ Of course there is a legitimate difference of opinion as to 
whether the Stale may not be going too far in this direction and 
outstepping,thc limits within which it can best act. But this does 
not affect the principle as slated above. , 
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or genuine unselfishness, and has no power to 
ensure either the one or the other, the only effect 
of attempting to do so will be to produce a multi- 
tude of counterfeits, thereby caricaturing and per- 
verting the religion it professes to foster. And 
secondly, in endeavouring to overtake a work 
which is quite beyond it, the State would fail in 
its own mission. It would be a case of 

“The vaulting ambition %vhich o’erleaps itself 
And falls ? the other.” 

In seeking to create a kingdom of heaven on 
earth, it would not even secure social peace and 
happiness, 

IV. 

The question then naturally arises, Is the State 
as such altogether debarred from identifying itself 
with a definite religious belief? Is there to be no 
recognition of God or of the Christian faith in its 
public ceremonials ? The answer is that the dis- 
tinction already drawn between the spheres of 
Church and State is fundamental. The latter is 
absolutely forbidden to employ its compulsory 
authority in the interest of the former in a manner 
which impairs civil freedom or violates civil justice. 
But where it observes and maintains these basal 
principles of freedom and justice, it would be 
carrying the distinction to a pedantic extreme to 
$ay that where the people of a country are pre- 
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dominantly Christian they are in no case entitled 
to pay any corporate homage to their creed. No 
nation is likely to feel bound to follow an abstract 
theory of the separation of Church and State, so 
long as the State is not substantially deflected 
from its own function. In the United States of 
America, where that separation is emphatically- 
drawn, each House of Congress has a chaplain, 
and opens its daily proceedings with prayer ; the 
President issues an annual proclamation regard- 
ing “ Thanksgiving Day " ; prayers are offered 
in the State legislatures ; in the army and navy 
provision is made for religious services conducted 
by chaplains of various denominations.^ The 
general feeling of the community demands thl^ 
religious expression, because it in no way inflicts 
any disability on those who dissent from the 
prevailing faith, who remain as entitled as their 
Christian neighbours to all the rights of citizens 
both public and private. They are not hampered 
by any legal restrictions in the pursuit of their 
avocation or the attainment of their ambition. It 
is only after the claims of civil justice have been 
satisfied that such religious forms and usages are 
permissible. They are a concession to the senti- 
ment of the people in their corporate capacity ; 
and sentiment, where it does not conflict with 
deeper principles, has its own place in human 
affairs. 

♦ 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, vol. ii. 70 t -702. 
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dominantly Christian they are in no case entitled 
to pay any corporate homage to their creed. No 
nation is likely to feel bound to follow an abstract 
theory of the separation of Church and State, so 
long as the State is not substantially deflected 
from its own function. In the United States of 
America, where that separation is emphatically 
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both public and private. They are not hampered 
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and sentiment, where it does not conflict with 
deeper principles, has its own place in human 
affairs. 
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An entirely different range of considerations is 
involved when we pass to the problem of the 
establishment of the Church by the State. It 
may be plausibly argued that as religion tends 
more than aught else to produce good citizens, 
therefore since the State has no qualification for 
teaching it, it is warranted in supporting the 
Church, which does teach it, with the full weight 
of its authority. On this view it enters into a 
compact with the Church for the furtherance of 
its own practical purposes. Religion, it is con- 
tended, can never be “ so weighty a factor in the 
commonwealth, if it is exemplified only in in- 
dividual lives, as if it is corroborated by the 
strength and system of the State. For citizens 
take their tone, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the State. What the State honours, they 
honour. What the State ignores, they ignore.” 
Surely Dr. Welldon allows his zeal here to outrun 
discretion and commonsense. Does he imagine 
that in a nation where Christianity is practically 
universally accepted — for only there would its 
civil Establishment be possible — the citizens as a 
whole have no spiritual convictions of their own, 
that the religious instinct in them is so feeble that 
they wait for the State to instruct them as to the 
need and the nature of worship ? Of course such 
a notion is refuted a hundred times over by 
history and by the plainest facts around ui^. Men 
^ Welldou, The ConsecraUon of the State, p. 33, 
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are not so abject admirers of the State that they 
will either do or believe anything at its nod. If 
they were, what kind of Christianity w'ould be 
produced in this way ? One is reminded of the 
prophet’s words, “ This people honoureth Me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from Me.”^ But it 
is undoubtedly the case that there are in all com- 
munities persons who profess to be members of 
an Established Church, and actually are members, 
because it is established.^ “There is no reason,” 
says Dr. Welldon, “to doubt the genuineness of 
their membership. The recognition which the 
Church enjoys at the hands of the State is a 
determining influence upon their minds.” ^ One 
knows that there are many motives of a very 
mixed character which may induce people to 
attend religious ordinances, and one ought per- 
haps to rejoice that they do so, from whatever 
reason. I f he who comes to scoff may remain to 
pray, so he who comes for the sake of respect- 
ability may be aroused to serious reflections on 

^ Isa. xxix. 13 : cf. Matt. xv. 8. 

By his own confession Lord Chancellor Thui'low was one of 
them. When in 1788 an attempt was made to repeal the obnoxious 
Test and Corporation Act, a deputation wailed on him to obtain his 
support Tluuiow heard the deputies very civilly, and then said, 
“ Gentlemen, I’m against you. I am for the Established Church. 
Not that I have any more regard for the Established Church than 
for any other Church, but because /V /s established. And if you can 
get your religion established, I’ll be for that too.” Crabb Robin- 
son’s vol. i. 197. In quoting Loi'd Thiirlow’s words I have 

thought it ajdvisable to leave out the expletives. 

® T/i^ Consecration of the State f p. 34, ^ 
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his duty to God and man. But when it is a 
question of Church membership, one desiderates 
a more strenuous standard. Nothing can be 
more detrimental to the Church’s character and 
mission in the world than to speak with approba- 
tion of those who would hold aloof from her 
fellowship but for the patronage which the State 
extends to her, and who probably would withdraw 
from her if that patronage were to cease. That 
there are such people in her communion is true ; 
but is it a fact which any Christian minister can 
rejoice in, or be content with? And yet Dr. 
Welldon deliberately advocates the Establishment 
of the Church in order to produce this result. 
By these means her numbers may be vastly 
increased : but the more successful she is, she 
will drift the further from the New Testament 
ideal as a spiritual society. 

The truth is that those who argue thus are 
speaking far more from the standpoint of the 
State than of the Church. For, however low 
the Church may fall spiritually, she is bound to 
exercise a certain moral influence, if she is to 
exist at all ; and if she did no more than raise 
the tone of the community, or impose restraints 
on the evil-doer, she would simplify the problem of 
national government The more people, there- 
fore, she can add to her membership, even on the 
lowest terms, the more assistance does she render 
t(5^the State in the discharge of its own function. 
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But if the State gains by this arrangement, is it 
not plainly at the cost of the Church ? Her 
distinctive message is not that men should lead 
respectable lives or even attain a high standard of 
conduct, but that as sinners they should 'welcome 
the forgiving grace of God in Christ, and should 
be transformed by the renewing of their mind 
through the power of the Spirit For her to 
minimise this Gospel, to water it down, by allow- 
ing men to suppose that its validity and impera- 
tiveness are affected in one iota by the action 
of the State in granting or withholding its re- 
cognition, is to forget her mission. And the evil 
is still further aggravated when, for the purpose 
of obtaining or preserving such recognition, she 
consents to the abridgment of her inalienable 
right and duty of self-government. 

It may be questioned also whether the State 
itself does not in the end lose more than it gains 
by the Church’s surrender of her characteristic 
note of spirituality. By lessening her distinctive 
claim as an autonomous spiritual society, and 
appealing for support on grounds that are ex- 
traneous to her real character and function, the 
Church will no doubt gather to herself a larger 
proportion of the population, and thus so far 
simplify the problem of the State by subjecting 
to a certain degree of moral or religious influence 
sections of the community which might lapse into 
misconduct But, on the other hand, the ter^- 
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perature of the Church’s own life is lowered in 
the process ; she will not inspire those who belong 
to her with the old spiritual enthusiasms, nor bear 
to the world at large the same divine witness. 
And the dying down of these high impulses and 
convictions in the nation is, in the ultimate issue, 
the greatest of all losses to the State. 

ThcsSe dangers would attend the civil estab- 
lishment of religion even if the Christianity 
of a country were summed up in, and repre- 
sented by, one dominant Church. But that is 
not the situation which actually confronts us. 
In many lands, and especially in Protestant com- 
munities, the Christian Church is broken up. In 
some cases these various denominations of Chris- 
tians differ from each other in polity, in ritual, 
and above all in what they deem of primary 
importance, in belief. They are equally devoted 
to their respective views, equally sincere in main- 
taining them as most in harmony with the mind 
of Christ, equally self-sacrificing in their efforts 
to make them prevail, a.nd equally convinced that 
the acceptance of them would foster the best life of 
the nation. When, therefore, the State identifies 
itself with one only out of two or more Christian 
denominations, it is not extending its recognition 
to Christianity, but to a particular form of it. 
So far as its patronage is an encouragement to 
Christianity in that form, the withholding of it 
i? a discouragement to it in other forms. It 
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gives to Christianity with one hand and takes 
away from it with the other. But for aught the 
State knows, these other denominations are, in 
proportion to their opportunities, contributing 
quite as really to the moral strength and eleva- 
tion of the community as the one with which it 
is united. It is not in virtue of what divides 
that one Christian Church from the others that 
it influences the conduct of which the State has 
to take account, but in virtue of what is common 
to it and other religious communions. 

The consequence is that the State not only 
fails by such a policy in paying its tribute to 
Christianity, but it impairs, instead of elevating, 
the social welfare of the people. By drawing lines 
of separation between Christian and Christian, it 
introduces elements of strain and exasperation 
into the relations of those who, even though 
they might stand apart, would otherwise more 
readily agree to differ, Mr. Bryce, the most 
competent of witnesses, says that in the United 
States there is “a kindlier feeling between all 
denominations, Roman Catholics included, a 
greater readiness to work together for common 
charitable aims, than between Catholics and Pro- 
testants in France or Germany, or between Angli- 
cans and Nonconformists in England. There is 
a rivalry between the leading denominations to 
extend tljeir bounds, to erect and fill new churches, 
to raise great sums for church purposes. But It 
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is a friendly rivalry, which does not provoke bad 
blood, because the State stands neutral, and all 
churches have a free field/* ^ Even a casual 
observer of the religious and ecclesiastical life 
of the United States is struck by this prevailing ' 
friendliness of spirit ; nor can there be any doubt 
whatever that it is due in no small measure to 
the fact that each religious communion feels itself 
unimpeded by any external power in the discharge 
of its function, and that no one is tempted to arro- 
gant treatment of its neighbours by its conscious- 
ness of a preferential political status. There is 
less jealousy, less friction ; the moral atmosphere 
is sweeter. Thus the absence of an Established 
* Church tends to produce a happier political result : 
it fosters that social contentment and brotherhood 
which is among the primary conditions of the 
State’s prosperity. 

But if there is this civic gain, is there a coun- 
terbalancing religious loss? In what sense is 
England, which has a 'State Church, more Chris- 
tian than America, which has none? Attendance 
at public worship, the sale of religious books, the 
amount of respect paid to Christian precepts and 
ministers, the interest taken in theological ques- 
tions, the connection of philanthropic reforms 
with religion — these are some of the chief indica- 
tions of the part which religious belief plays in 
the thought and conduct of a people. Mr. Bryce’s 
^ Amencau Co?mnonweaUh^ vol. ii. 71 1-7 12 ; cf. 812-813. 
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verdict is that “in all these respects the influence 
of Christianity seems to be, if we look not merely 
to the numbers, but also to the intelligence, of 
the persons influenced, greater and more wide- 
spread in the United States than in any part of 
Western Continental Europe, and I think greater 
than in England.” ^ The refusal of the State to 
associate itself with any particular Church has 
the effect, not of weakening the hold of religion 
on the people, but of strengthening it, because 
the whole Christianity of the country is more 
readily recognised as one force, however manifold 
in its operation ; and each section of it, being neither 
favoured nor hampered by interference from with- 
out, devotes itself with eagerness to its proper work.^ 
It is preposterous to call a State religious 
according as it does or does not make a formal 
profession of religion : for example, to call Spain 
Christian and America godless, as if, so long as 
the dogmatic of Christianity is preserved, it does 
not much matter about the ethic. This is to 
substitute form for reality, to imagine that facts 
are changed by giving them fancy names. Just 
in so far as we think that a government becomes 
consecrated by writing a legend on its brow or 

^ il 710-711. 

® See an interesting passage in Gladstone’s Gleanings of Pmf 
Years^ vol. vii. pp. 148-151, showing the reasons which led him to 
relax the view, so strenuously maintained in his early work on Th 
State in its^Relaiions with ike Churchy as to tlie union of Churi^ 
and State, 
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putting pious phrases into its lips, we are losing 
sight of the main issue. N or have we more than 
an elementary conception of what constitutes a 
Christian nation, if we suppose that its Christianity 
can be expressed in its action as a State. 

“How small, of all that Inmian hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 

There are sins which are not crimes, and can 
never be dealt with as such. The State can say, 
You shall not pick that mans pocket, but it 
cannot prevent an employer withholding from a 
workman a fair share of the profit of his labour, 
nor a servant from robbing his master by dawdling 
^away his time unobserved. It can protect a man 
from gross abuse or libel, but not from the con- 
temptuous airs of the proud. Yet these are 
injuries as really as the other ; but no court on 
earth can deal with them. They await, a higher 
tribunal. Into that inner sphere of motive and 
ideal it is the function of the Church to penetrate 
by the appeal which it makes through spiritual 
teaching and consecrated living to the free re- 
sponse of the individual soul. The measure of 
its success in doing so is the measure of the 
Christianity of a people. 

There is one part, however, of the State’s 
function in which its right relation to Christianity 
b confessedly hard to determine — the bTducation 
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of the Young. It is often said that it no more 
belongs to it to make provision for the religious 
needs of the children than for those of their 
parents, and that the same objections which apply 
to the civil Establishment of the Church apply 
also to the teaching of Christian truth in any form 
in the national schools. But the cases are not 
parallel. The objections to Church Establish- 
ment are twofold ; from the side of the Church, 
as an abridgment of the Church’s essential free- 
dom and self-government, and from the side of 
the State, as an intrusion into a sphere not properly- 
pertaining to it, and a violation of its own funda- 
mental function. But the former objection has no 
bearing on the problem of religious instruction 
in schools. In no respect is the special and 
autonomous character of the Church as a spiritual 
body affected, as to some degree it cannot but 
be in the case of its statutory establishment. 
Further, the State does not occupy the same 
position towards the parent as towards the child. 
It does not interfere with his employment of his 
time; it does not say, You shall give up to me 
so many hours on so many days of the week, and 
I shall undertake the training of your mind and 
character, and impart to you the knowledge that 
is necessary to fit you for the duties of life. But 
it does this to the boy or girl. It does not allow 
them to, grow up in illiteracy or ignorance. It 
insists for their good and for its own that they 
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shall submit to instruction, and sends them forth 
moulded largely both as regards information and 
capacity by its influence. Few will deny that it 
is entitled to act thus, or that it would fail in its 
duty if it neglected to do so. The State therefore 
is in the school already, not as an interloper, but 
by inherent right, and in discharge of one of its 
elementary functions. 

But if it must educate the children, what does 
education cover ? It is not simply the sharpening 
of the intellect, but the drawing out and building 
up of the nature, the evoking of the latent possi- 
bilities of the child, and putting him in possession 
of himself as a rational and moral being. The 
development of his mental faculties and the im- 
partation of various kinds of knowledge are 
necessary for making a capable citizen of him ; 
but they are by no means the only things neces- 
sary. If his ethical instincts are not trained and 
directed, the quickening of his intelligence will not 
be a gain at all ; it will only make him, as the Duke 
of Wellington said, a clever devil The neglect 
of this correlation between the ethical and the 
intellectual has made the “spread of education” 
productive of very dubious results, and is in no 
small measure responsible for the spirit of discon- 
tent, self-assertion, and irreverence manifested so 
widely by the younger generation. If, then, it is 
needful for the State to see that the child’s mind 
is not untutored, it is quite as needful for it to 
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take precautions that his character does not remain 
undisciplined. It lays hold of him at the most 
susceptible time of life, when his capacities are, as 
it were, in embryo, and when the moral nature in 
especial receives a set or bias which affects his 
whole future. 

But most certainly the best moral qualities can 
never be evoked in the child if we eliminate the 
religious element from his instruction. And as 
the fathers and mothers in a Christian country 
associate all their own highest conceptions of duty 
with their faith in the God whom Jesus called 
Father, they cannot but desire that their children 
should possess what they find to be vitalising in 
their own lives. That is, they will count no^ 
education adequate which lacks religious teaching. 
It will indeed be acknowledged by all that the 
Home and the Church are the primary agents 
in the child’s religious discipline ; but the question 
still remains whether the school has not also some 
function in this respect, when it has so much to do 
with the development of his mind and character. 
Ideally, from the Christian standpoint, there can 
be no doubt that it has such a function, and that 
any parent whose Christianity was more than a 
name, and who was free to choose the kind of 
school he preferred for his son or daughter, would 
select one in which the curriculum included both 
secular and religious education. It was the wish 
to secure both which helped to perpetuate so long 
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the voluntary method of supplying the educational 
needs of the people, unsatisfactory as that method 
often was on the secular side. When, however, 
the State had to intervene in its own interest and 
establish a national system of schools, the religious 
difficulty emerged at once. 

No perfect solution of it is possible, because 
the facts which have to be taken account of point 
diverse ways. 

On the one hand, if it be true that the State 
is not warranted in penalising its subjects by civil 
disabilities for their religious opinions, and if by 
doing so it contravenes its own basal principles 
of freedom and justice, then abstract consistency 
%ould seem to suggest that in the schools which 
it maintains it should not put the stamp of its 
approval on any form of faith. 

On the other hand, various considerations enter 
in to perplex. Is the Bible to be excluded from 
the, curriculum because it is the text-book of 
Christianity? Hardly any Christian nation will 
assent to that ; on broad educational grounds 
its admission will be demanded. In the public 
schools of America the simple reading of it only 
is permitted, “without note or comment.” The 
idea underlying this restriction appears to be 
that, wffiilc every sectarian interpretation is ruled 
out, the Bible sayings and incidents will bear 
their own ennobling message to the child. But 
this hardly amounts to what is properly called 
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religious instruction. Even Professor Huxley 
goes further, for he would allow the reading of 
the Bible, “ with such grammatical, geographical, 
and historical explanations by a lay-teacher as 
may be needful, with rigid exclusion of any 
further theological teaching than that contained 
in the Bible itself adding that the teacher 
would do well not to go beyond the precise 
words of the Bible. Such a proposal, not a 
little remarkable as coming from one who was 
himself an agnostic, gives ample room for re- 
ligious as contrasted with theological instruction. 
It really concedes what Bishop Welldon claims 
when he says, “In a national view every wise 
citizen will recognise how far more important 
it is that English children should receive a 
religious education, if it be only in the ele- 
mentary truths of religion, than that a certain 
number of children, and they alone, should receive 
what is in his eyes a full or sufficient religious 
education.”^ 

There are two reasons which might be urged 
for the adoption of this course. i. In the 
diversity of belief that prevails in Christendom, 
it is obviously inequitable for a State to give a 
preference to one denominational faith over the 
others in the teaching which it provides for the 
children. If, therefore, religion is not to be 
placed under ban, it must consist of the truths 

^ Science and Education, p. 398. ® Op. cit. p. 13. 
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practically common to the various Churches. 
2. It is this common element of religious truth 
which alone is really germane to the purpose 
which the State ought to have in view, the 
production of good citizens. It is not what is 
distinctive in the Anglican view of Christianity, 
or the Presbyterian or the Congregational, which 
fits the boy for the duties of citizenship, but the 
fundamental Christian convictions which are 
shared by all of them — the fact of personal 
accountability, the fear of God, the love of 
Christ. Other doctrinal or ecclesiastical truths 
may be of high value, even in a spiritual sense, 
but it cannot be said that they are necessary 
Tor the discharge of obligations which the State 
has a title to enjoin, and consequently they 
do not fall within the function of the State to 
impart. That is essentially the work of the 
Churches themselves. 

But it may be asked, how far is an arrange- 
ment of this kind compatible with a fair treatment 
of those subjects of the State who stand aloof 
from all Christian communions? They may be 
a very small minority of the population ; but 
have they not a right to complain of the State’s 
action? No man was a more pronounced dis- 
sentient from the prevailing faith of his country- 
men than Professor Huxley, and his verdict on 
this point is emphatic. “If I were compelled 
tn choose for one of my own children between 
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a school in which real religious instruction is 
given, and one without it, I should prefer the 
former, even though the child might have to 
take a good deal of theology with it Nine- 
tenths of a dose of bark is mere half-rotten 
wood; but one swallows it for the sake of the 
particles of quinine, the beneficial effect of which 
may be weakened but is not destroyed by the 
wooden dilution, unless in a few cases of excep- 
tionally tender stomachs.”^ This, if somewhat 
sardonically expressed, is surely simple common- 
sense. A man must be animated by a truly 
Lucretian antipathy to religion, if he objects to 
the evoking in his child of the religious feeling 
which, as Huxley says, “is the essential basis of 
conduct,” on the ground that it will be accom- 
panied by certain intellectual conceptions of which 
he himself disapproves. There would of course 
be a conscience clause for the protection of those 
whose parents desired to withdraw them. But 
experience shows that such withdrawal would very 
seldom occur; for it is notorious that parents, 
who perhaps never enter a church themselves, 
are almost always willing, and in most cases 
anxious, that their children should be taught 
some religious truth, believing that it will have 
a eood effect on their behaviour. No better 
proof could be given how universal is the con- 
viction that the moral is enfeebled when divorced 
1 Science and Education^ p. 396. 
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from the religious. There might, indeed, be a 
small number of the extreme secularist type, who 
would count themselves aggrieved as citizens 
by the existence in the national schools of any 
Christian teaching however elementary. But if 
ninety-nine hundredths of the community desire 
it, it would be irrational on account of any 
abstract theory to say that their view must be 
set aside in favour of that of the remaining 
hundredth, especially when the giving of such 
instruction is, if not directly within the State’s 
function, on the border-line of it. The question 
is, What is best for the moral welfare of the 
State? If the overwhelming majority of the 
people are of opinion that the total exclusion 
of religion from the schools would lower the 
character of the nation, while an infinitesimal 
minority hold that religious belief has a narrow- 
ing and poisoning effect, surely the former have 
a title, simply as citizens, to claim that their 
conviction should prevail. 

The objection that the inclusion of religious 
instruction is unjust in that it introduces a re- 
ligious test for teachers would carry weight if the 
instruction were distinctly denominational, but if 
it is confined to elementary Christian truth, the 
difficulty practically vanishes. For the teachers, 
with very few exceptions, would belong to one or 
other of the Christian Churches ; and in the case 
off those who had conscientious scruples this part 
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of their work could be delegated to another 
member of the school . staff. 

It must be confessed, however, that this plan 
of confining religious teaching to what Bishop 
Welldon calls the elementary truths of religion 
held in common by the different denominations, 
is only feasible where these denominations are 
prepared to abate their distinctive claims, and to 
accept in the schools merely an instalment of 
the creed they respectively hold. If they are 
separated by a wide gulf like Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, or like High Anglicanism and 
Congregationalism, it is futile to expect them to 
co-operate. They approach the whole religious 
question from quite opposite standpoints. They 


Anglican starts from the Church with its initiatory 
ordinance of Baptism and construes everything 
through that; the Protestant Evangelical starts 
from the relation of the soul to God. There is 
no possible way of reconciling them. If you say 
to the Anglican, Surely you cannot affirm that a 
child needs to be trained in Anglicanism in order 
to be a good citizen, he would probably reply. 
Certainly not : but I cannot consent that the 
State shall put its imprimatur on religious teach- 
ing which implies a disparagement of what I 
regard as essential Christian truth. The Non- 
conformist, on the other hand, will as resolutely 
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oppose the putting of that imprimatur on a 
conception of the Church against which his 
denominational existence is a protest. Where a 
nation is largely divided between views of religion 
so entirely contradictory, the identification of the 
national authority with one of them is, to say the 
least, gravely impolitic. The State which acts 
thus creates social strain and discord, and so far 
fails in securing the primary ends for which it 
exists. 

Under such conditions, seeing that the people 
as a whole desire religious instruction for their 
children but differ hopelessly as to its character, 
the Churches must be left to supply it; and as 
*^they cannot adequately overtake the work by 
means of their public services and their Sunday 
schools, facilities should be afforded to them to 
impart such instruction in the national schools at 
their own cost, and under the safeguard of a con- 
science clause. Two or three types of religious 
teaching would meet the necessities of the com- 
munity. The advantages of this method are 
obvious. There would be no infringement of any 
one’s conscientious convictions ; instead of an 
attenuated form of instruction, there would be 
liberty to impart religious truth to the extent 
deemed necessary or advisable ; the instructor 
would be specially chosen because of his fitness, 
in knowledge and personal character, , for this 
"duty; and no question of religious test could 
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arise in regard to those who formed the regular 
teaching staff. If it be urged that this separation 
of the children into divisions labelled with deno- 
minational names would keep before their minds 
the sectarian aspects of Christianityj it is enough 
to point out that this sectarianism is a fact with 
which in other ways they are only too familiar, 
and that it is the existence of it in the nation 
which constitutes the problem of the school. 

The most careful reflection would seem to show 
that, when viewed from the Christian standpoint, 
the function of the State in the sphere of educa- 
tion cannot be determined by any rigid rule as to 
the separation of secular and religious ; that what 
is substantially equitable in one country would be* 
manifestly unfair and oppressive in another, and 
that every settlement must take account of the 
special circumstances of religious opinion among 
the people ; but that, while this is so, the 
dominant trend of modern thought is in the 
direction of restricting the intervention of the 
State to conduct as distinguished from opinion. 
As Mr. Gladstone said in 1865, “The limit of 
possible variation between character and opinion, 
ay, between character and belief, is widening and 
will widen.” ^ If that was true forty years ago, 
it is much truer to-day. Therefore the best 
Christian is not he who, disregarding the peculiar 

function of the State, seeks to turn it into an 

♦ 

^ Morley’s Life, ii. 432. ^ 
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instrament of religious propagandism, but he who 
refuses to ask from the State what in justice to 
itself and to its subjects as a whole it has no right 
to grant. 

V. 

But the functions of a State are not exhausted 
in making and administering laws for the right 
government of its own subjects ; it holds certain 
relations to other States and has perpetually to 
take action in regard to them. In its inter- 
national duty each State acts as a unit : it occupies 
in many respects the position of a person in his 
dealing with other persons : and yet in another 
sense as a corporate body it is not a person, and 
can only be so described “analogically.” How 
far, then, does the authority of Christ, which rules 
the conduct of the individual, apply to the State 
in its international action ? 

Some have actually maintained that it does not 
apply at all : that the State is subject neither to 
the golden rule nor to the law of justice, as 
these exist in private morality ; that it must covet 
houses and fields; that it ought to anticipate a 
threatened blow with an energetic counter-stroke ; 
that it would be folly of it, for its own welfare, 
not to make use of spies, bribery and corruption. 
Where it is allowable to take life, as the State 
does, it cannot be improper to deceive. “ Altru- 
ism,” says Professor Ruemelin, “is the gospel 
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of the citizen, self - preservation that of the 
State.”' 

One's first surprise at such a theory is that the 
author should so emphatically exclude the moral 
factor from public and political action, and yet 
hope to retain it in its highest form and efficiency 
in private life. Man’s nature is not built in com- 
partments. If he plays the villain as a patriotic 
citizen, he is likely to find the part useful in com- 
passing his individual ends, and if he restrains 
himself in that particular it will soon cease to be 
from any ethical consideration. The notion of 
thus bisecting his conduct into two non-communi- 
cating spheres may be a lively paradox, but it is 
a palpable absurdity. Apart, however, from this* 
attempt to combine two incompatibles, to say 
that the one principle of the State’s life is self- 
preservation, is entirely ambiguous. The first 
instinct of a wild animal is self-preservation: it- 
protects itself, provides for itself, by any and every 
means. Man does not : the higher capacities that 
belong to him impose new obligations ; the violent 
appropriation of what is another’s has a different 
significance for him from what it has for the mere 
animal. J ust because he can rise higher than the 
brute, he can sink lower ; and he does so sink, 
when he simply follows the line of animal instinct, 
Now the policy of a State is devised by human 

1 Politics and the Moral Law, by Gustav Rueraelin, late Chan- 
cellor of tl*e University of Tubingen. 

18 
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brains, it is carried through by human will and 
resource ; therefore in so far as it is controlled by 
the animal principle of self-preservation, without 
regard to ethical motives and results, it is a 
perversion of nature, it is the employment of 
rational powers for ends which are only per- 
missible when pursued with the directness of blind 
instinct. In short, the fundamental question is, 
What is the ‘ self ’ in the State which is to be 
preserved ? Is it simply a bundle of passions, or 
is it an intelligent unity ? If its action is the 
product of forethought, and subject to subsequent 
reflection and examination, — and this is as true of 
the policy of a nation as of the conduct of an 
'individual, — then it is in its very essence amenable 
to a moral standard. No surer proof of this could 
be given than in the reaction which follows upon 
a national excess of selfishness. “ Times in which 
international law has been seriously disregarded 
have been followed by periods in which the 
European conscience has done penance by putting 
itself under straiter obligations than those which 
it before acknowledged.” ^ It is no marvel that 
that which happens in the individual should 
happen also in the community or the State : the 
marvel would be if it did not : for .the State is 
simply a corporation of individuals, and has no 
existence apart from them. Further, history tells 
us that among the many causes, economical and 

Hall, International Law^ Preface to 3rcl edition. 
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other, which bring about the downfall of nations, 
the most potent is moral degeneracy, operating 
not only in their internal life, but in their relation 
to their neighbours. Breaches of faith, grasping 
ambition, gross disregard of the legitimate interests 
of other nations, are a fruitful source of decay and 
dissolution ; and yet all of these are courses 
which they are likely to adopt if they count self- 
preservation, denuded of its ethical obligations, as 
their one dominating aim. In that case, “they 
are not long for this world,’' for morality is of the 
nature of things. 

But while this endeavour to rule out the moral 
element from international action is refuted by the 
most obvious facts, it does not follow that such* 
action is to be judged by the same moral standard 
that applies to personal conduct. It has already 
been shown that some ethical qualities which we 
demand in the relations between man and man 
cannot be manifested by the State in its treatment 
of its citizens. It cannot remit a punishment on 
the ground of the penitence of the offender, 
however sincere ; it cannot freely forego a debt. 
It is impossible for it to give full play to moral 
impulses ; it has, from its inherent character, to 
act in general according to legal rule, and can only 
depart from it in exceptional cases where the rule 
has to be modified by equity. But equity, as 
understood by the law, can never cover the area 
of morality. If, then, the State is not immoral iiTT 
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permitting a grasping landlord to force the sale of 
a poor woman’s furniture in order that he may 
obtain the rent legally due to him, we need not 
be surprised if its international relations are not 
subject to precisely the same moral judgments 
which we pass on individual conduct. 

I. Take, first, the simplest case : a war waged 
by a nation in self-defence. Hateful as war in 
all its forms is to the best feelings of humanityj 
why is it regarded in such a case by almost all 
Christians as justifiable ? On the ground that a 
nation, like an individual, has a right to protection 
from violence, and that, unlike an individual, it 
has no tribunal to which it can look to vindicate 
''its right. The injured citizen has no call to resist 
force by force. He has only to resort to a legal 
court, and it will provide the security he seeks 
But the State, when assailed by a neighbour, 
has no such recognised and constituted authority 
to appeal to : unless it is willing to submit to 
injustice, it has to champion its own cause. 
Whatever horrors war may involve, it is entitled 
to have recourse to it in the maintenance of its 
freedom or its possessions ; to refuse to do so 
would be to decline a primary duty. To fight 
may be for it as legitimate as for the individual 
to claim the protection of the law. The same 
problem of self - preservation exists in both 
cases ; the only difference is that in the one 
instance circumstances supply a solution which 
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is easy and orderly, in the other instance they 
do not. 1 

2. But when people denounce war as iniquitous, I 

they are thinking of the action of the aggressor 
in the conflict. Yet here again a distinction has I 

to be drawn between the individual and the State. I 

In the life of both there is an instinct for expan- 
sion as well as for self-preservation : a demand 
for wider scope, for larger opportunities of energy 
and influence. But up to a certain point the 
lines within which expansion is permissible for j 

the individual are definitely fixed. , The law 1 

makes plain to him the difference between meum 
and tuum* He knows that what belongs to, 
another belongs to him absolutely, and that he 
has no right to take it from him by force. So 
far as the relations of man and man go, and apart 
from what the State may do in abnormal circum- 
stances, personal property is inalienable except 
by the will of the possessor. But this cannot be 
said of the possessions of a nation in the same 
sense. States are not permanent things : they 
grow, they decay. Deep racial forces tending 
• both to their destruction and their reconstruc- 
tion are ever in operation. There is a ceaseless 
movement going on in humanity which, uncon- 
sciously but effectively, works for the rearrange- 
ment of political boundaries. The existing lines 
of demarcation between two States may once 
have been the best practicable, but may now have ‘ ■ 
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become largely artificial ; they may be keeping 
apart people who are made to be together, or 
binding those who cannot possibly be fused in 
one. Affinities of blood, language, or religion 
are elemental factors in determining the courses 
of mankind, and these may make it impossible 
for nations to remain content with the demar- 
cation at present drawn between them. Some 
political readjustment is necessary, if the deep- 
seated natural capacities and tendencies of masses 
of men are not to be suppressed or hampered. 
Nature in the end must have her way : and as 
no nation will peacefully consent to the con- 
traction of her area, as it is in a manner her 
duty to resist in self - defence, war becomes 
inevitable. 

Whether, and how far, the nominal aggressor 
is morally at fault is a question which cannot 
be abstractly determined. Each case has to be 
examined and pronounced upon by itself. With 
the individual offender it is otherwise. Under no 
circumstances is he warranted in laying violent 
hands on his neighbour’s property. Elowever 
grossly incapable his neighbour may be of making 
a good use of it, he has no title to filch it from 
him. If, indeed, he is a sufferer through the 
other’s misuse of it, he can have redress by in- 
voking the legal authority : but in no case, even 
where he would undoubtedly employ it to better 
'’purpose, can the property become his. But a 
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State is not confronted with an equally simple 
problem. Suppose that a Christian nation lies 
contiguous to a Mohammedan Power ; and that 
the latter has among its subjects clans and 
tribes which are ethnically and religiously akin 
to the former, and which partly for this reason it 
governs oppressively. Would anyone say that 
the Christian State, in waging war and annexing 
at their request or with their consent these subject 
populations which have an affinity with its own 
people, was as much guilty of robbery as the 
man who picks another’s pocket ? Such a judg- 
ment would be the pedantry of morals. For a 
government holds no indefeasible right in its 

O O <1 

subjects. The authority which it now has over 
them has been won by supplanting other govern- 
ments which preceded it. Perhaps it deserved 
its victory, and introduced a better system than 
they could provide. But whether this be so or 
not, it would be absurd for it, knowing the means 
whereby it acquired possession, to say, ‘ P'inality 
has now been reached : let us all agree to main- 
tain the stahts quo! There is no such finality 
in human history. The causes which led to such 
a State’s triumph over its predecessor have not 
ceased to operate, and may as legitimately lead 
to its own supersession by a government more 



adapted to the new age. 

And just because there is this perpetual change 
in the vital elements of human life, necessitating 
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new political combinations, it is impossible in a 
nation’s actions sharply to distinguish between 
what springs from the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and what from the principle of expansion. 
The two are inextricably interblended. What 
seems at times to be aggression may be quite 
as truly a movement in self-defence. A nation 
honestly believes that its neighbour is bent on its 
humiliation, and that sooner or later a war is sure 
to break out ; it sees that every month of post- 
ponement tends to imperil its chances of successful 
resistance ; and so it plunges into a conflict lest 
the opportunity of saving itself should go by. 
^No doubt such a plea has to be watched with 
extreme suspicion, as it can readily be made, 
and has often been made, to cover atrocious 
designs. But the fact that there are cases where 
it might be rightly urged shows the complexity 
of international ethics. The State which is drawn 
into a struggle merely by a desire to secure 
some national boundary-line for its protection, 
comes out of it with increased territory. In order 
to keep what it has, it has to follow a course 
which results in giving it more. Thus no exact 
distinction can be made between acts of self- 
preservation which are legitimate, and acts of 
expansion which are unlawful. And this arises 
simply from the fact that a nation has not, like 
a person, rights practically inalienable and easily 
'^^efined 
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3. That whole part of Christ’s teaching which 
bears on. passive virtue, forgiveness, generosity, ^ 

has only a modified application to a State’s 
action. This can best be made clear by asking 
in what sense it should guide the decisions of 
a statesman who is himself a true Christian. 

He may be convinced that his nation has acted 
unrighteously in its policy towards another, that 
either under his own auspices or those of his 
predecessor it has been guilty of some un- 
warrantable aggression which yet the injured ~| 

party is in no position to avenge. Is he to 
reverse the policy, or to offer any reparation . I 

or apology? That is what he would do as an 4 

individual, in any question between man and 
man. He would frankly admit his blunder and j 

take the consequences ; and he would do it \ j 

without dubiety or reluctance. But as a states- , j 

man, he is not a mere individual. He is the 1 

personification of the State in its relation to ! 

other States. Now the State has among its I 

functions that of retribution. It has, what no j 

individual has, the right to exercise force both ^ 

to secure order at home and to uphold its * 

interests and honour abroad. For this end it i 

has at its hand innumerable weapons of offence i 

and defence. Thus the State becomes in men’s } 

minds naturally associated with the idea of force. , j 

With army and navy at call, its abstention 1 

from using them for the attaining of some 
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which might tend to its aggrandisement suggests 
to many rather a doubt of its power than admira- 
tion of its self-restraint. This may easily be the 
impression which it makes upon a nation not so 
highly ethicised as itself; and in that case the 
policy of forbearance would not merely fail of 
its purpose, but might create greater difficulties 
in the future. 

Further, the statesman is the representative 
of a people with widely divergent views and 
interests. Every step that he takes implicates 
them. Many of them are not animated by the 
same high motives as he is, would not act in 
private as he would do, and are still less inclined 
to follow a generous course where they think that 
their country’s greatness is being imperilled. If 
he act up to his own convictions and advocate 
concession, he alienates their sympathy, and 
probably produces a reaction of feeling which 
makes the repetition of his generous action in 
a similar case more unlikely than ever. Now 
he cannot wholly eliminate such considerations 
in determining his policy. He cannot disregard 
the fact that he has to act as trustee for a- 
nation imperfectly Christianised, and in relation 
to other nations also imperfectly Christianised or 
' possibly barbarous and degraded. But, on the 
other hand, he has a duty to himself and his 
' ; own higher conception of the obligations inciim- 
:sj^;^ent on the nation whose trustee he is. H e is 
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not warranted in simply humouring its temporary 
wishes, where he is persuaded they are in con- 
flict with its most vital interests. Moreover, 
while it may be true that a justly magnanimous 
act of national policy is apt to be followed by 
a period of moral reaction and retrogression, 
especially if the expected practical results are 
not immediately attained, it is also frequently 
true that the reaction soon spends itself, and 
the magnanimous act is approved subsequently 
,by the calmer judgment of the people and con- 
stitutes a precedent of lasting ethical value in 
the national life. Many cross currents and 
counter claims have thus to be taken account 
of by the most high-minded statesman in choos- 
ing his course. He has to strike a compromise, 
not merely as a matter of expediency, but as a 
matter of duty ; to do not the best possible, but 
the best practicable. This is the moral problem 
of the political ruler.^ The Christian law applies 
to him both in his private and his public rela- 
tions ; but in the latter it has to be applied in 
connection with an infinitely more varied set of 
circumstances.^ 

The teaching of Christ has a primary reference 
only to the individual : it can attain its full expres- 




1 Cf. Henry Taylor, The Statesman^ cliap. xvl 
^ See a suggestive paper by Dr, W. A. Watt on “ The Morality 

of Private'^nd International Action ” in Inkrnaiional JmrnaL -i 

of Ethics, Jan. 1902. 
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sion only within the sphere of personal relations. 
And the State is not a person except by analogy. 
It can know nothing of those emotions that belong 
to the redeemed soul ; therefore a whole realm of 
morality lies outside its range. Nevertheless, just 
because the nation consists of individuals and has 
no existence apart from them, its action towards 
its neighbours is, after its measure, subject to 
Christ’s authority. His teaching is in a true 
sense its guide, in that it dictates the spirit 
which at once ennobles and strengthens a State 
and brings it into right and helpful relations with 
other peoples. It saps and undermines human 
selfishness by its view of God and man ; it puts 
the accent on the moral element as that which 
conditions the prosperity whether of individuals 
or of nations. It is in the personal and social 
' conduct of the citizens alone that it has free 

scope; but the more it controls that, the more 
; will it exercise a pervading influence on the 

policy of the State. That great advances have 
! been made in this direction during the last 

century is indubitable; and in no particular is 
this clearer than in the growing consensus of 
conviction as to the advisability of arbitration. 
But we have had sufficient proof of the slow 
progress of international morality to warn us 
against the indulgence of extravagant hopes. 

’ However elevated may be the ethics, of the 
that constitute a State, their corporate 
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action as a government can never reach the 
same moral level, for the simple reason that 
the State is an institution belonging to the 
temporal order, is not susceptible to influences 
and motives that rule in the highest spiritual 
sphere, and can never by possibility confine 
itself to purely spiritual methods. When the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ, States in the 
present sense of the word will have ceased 
to be. 




CHAPTER VI. 


CHRISTS AUTHORITY ON HUMAN 
DESTINY. 


When Jesus appeared He is described as 
preaching the good news of the kingdom of 
God. He expounded its nature, the conditions 
of entrance to it, the character of its members, 
‘’the privileges it conferred. His teaching was felt 
to be good news, because it proclaimed a present 
blessing, joys and consolations which might be- 
come the heritage of all receptive hearts here 
and now. But He always showed a profound 
consciousness of the imperfect degree in which 
the kingdom could be realised on earth. So long 
as the existing mundane conditions prevailed, He 
saw it struggling with antagonistic forces, not 
merely as these were embodied in evil-doers, but 
as operative in the souls of the faithful. And 
further, His very conception of the relation in 
which they who were children of the kingdom 
stood to God, compelled Him to look beyond 
death’s mark. When their earthly term was 

completed, what then ? On every possible ground 

280 
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He was driven to formulate to Himself and otft^rs 
the outcome of this divine process which it 
His mission to inaugurate. Consequently, we 
find that He speaks with reiterated emphasis on 
the subject of human destiny. The present order, 
or the world as it now is, with its mingled good 
and evil, is to have an end. That end is to be 
brought about by His coming again in power to 
judge mankind, not only to separate the righteous 
from the wicked, but to emancipate and perfect 
their life. “ Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father/’^ 

The natural impression produced by Christ’s 
manifold references in the Synoptics to FI is second ^ 
coming and the final judgment is that the con- 
summation is to be attained suddenly, and in some 
passages He seems to declare that it will take 
place within a generation, FI is forecast of the 
future, however, is so penetrated with imaginative 
symbolism, drawn largely from Jewish prophecy 
and apocalyptic, that we are compelled to inquire 
how far we can regard His representations as 
expressive of His own thought, and how far they 
are either merely figurative or the result of His 
hearers’ misconception of FI is meaning. This 
question is but a part of a larger one, the essential 
attitude which lie took to traditional and con- 
temporary beliefs. His cojicepiion of the End- 
grows out of His fundamental idea of the process 
^ Matt. xiii. 43, 
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Ach leads up to it, and must be consirtied in that 
tight. 


L 

Christ did not originate the expression ‘ king- 
dom of God.’ He carried it over from the past, 
and filled it with a new content^ His function 
was not to reveal God ab initio, but to complete 
and crown a revelation already given. Therefore 
He had to serve Himself heir to inherited and 
existing forms of thought, in order that through 
them He might convey higher truth, which would 
in time create forms adequate to itself. It is this 
blending of the past with the future, this constant 
reinterpretation of familiar categories, which makes 
His teaching at certain points so difficult to grasp. 
But the general trend of His thought is quite 
clear ; and nowhere is this better exemplified than 
in the usage of the term ‘kingdom of God/ 
The associations which the phrase suggested to 
the Jew were those of the victory of Israel as the 
chosen and righteous people, of the divine glory 
as manifested in their national greatness and 
splendour, and of the subjugation or destruction 
of the Gentile races. Christ threw this whole 
national reference into the background, and put 
the accent on the individual as standing in direct 
relation to God. The kingdom was a kingdom 
of souls, who had to enter it one by one, and 

^ See BeyscMag, N. T. TJicoh i. 43. 
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could only belong to it by virtue of personal 
qualities of trust, humility, purity, forgiveness, 
charity. Hence He dwelt so much on the charac- 
ter of its citizens, because that was the best 
method of expounding the nature of the kingdom 
itself. Harnack says truly that the teaching of 
our Lord could be summed up under other cate- 
gories than the traditional one which He adopted ; 
that it might be equally well set forth under the 
heading of “ God the Father and the infinite value 
of the human soul,” or of “ the higher righteous- 
ness and the commandment of love.” ^ This very 
fact shows vividly how completely He had broken 
with prevalent beliefs and expectations, even when 
He retained the forms in which they were usually • 
expressed. The terminology varies much, but 
there is no variation in the emphasis which He 
puts on the heart, the motive, the. disposition, as 
the determining factor in man’s life. By asserting 
the kingdom to be inward and spiritual, He also 
affirmed its universality ; for its distinguishing 
marks were not Jewish, but human. It demanded 
nothing from any man but that which every man 
could give. It related only to what was essential 
in humanity, and had but two key-w'^ords, God 
and the soul. 

From this inwardness of the kingdom spring 
two facts regarding it which are not only primary 
in Christ’s conception, but distinctive of it : its 
^Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 51. 
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reality as a present power, and the gradualness of 
its growth, 

(i) That He regarded it as already existing 
may be taken as beyond question. The Sermon 
on the Mount is a statement of its laws and 
principles, and these concern human life as it now 
is. Christ is not describing there an ideal society 
in the future, out of all relation to the actual 
condition and experiences of His hearers. He is 
seeking to quicken in His followers the spirit 
which would make the divine fellowship a present 
possession. They are to seek first God’s kingdom 
and His righteousness ; they are to be the light 
of the world, the salt of the earth ; and His 
* reference to the exposure which at the Last Day 
will overtake false professors is meant as a warn- 
ing against neglecting immediate obedience to 
His call. The very least of His disciples, He 
declares, already enjoys the privileges of the 
kingdom, and is thus greater than John the 
Baptist.^' He tells the Pharisees that His re- 
deeming work in casting out demons is a proof 
that the kingdom of God is come upon them ; 
and He upbraids them with neither entering the 
kingdom themselves nor permitting others to do 
so.^ The parables teach the same lesson. Even 
those which are eschatological, like the Tares, the 
Draught of Fishes, and the Great Supper, have 
for their presupposition a kingdom of God in the 
r, 1 Matt. xi. II. ® Matt. xii. 28 ; xxiii. 13. 
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midst of earth’s imperfection. That which is yet 
to be complete and triumphant is in the making 
here and now. The future is correlated to the 
present. Except men receive the kingdom of 
God as little children, they shall not participate 
in its final glory.^ Nor are there any sayings 
attributed to our Lord which bear more clearly the 
mark of genuineness than those which declare, 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion ; the kingdom of God is in your midst (or 
within you).^ 

(2) Quite as notable is the distinct recog- 
nition of the gradtml progress of the kingdom. 
It is a process which advances from stage to 
stage, and only slowly reaches its culmination, 
Christ compares it to the growth of corn : “first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” And this development is represented in a 
twofold aspect : it is extensive, expanding like the 
mustard-seed to a wide-spreading greatness out 
of all proportion to its small beginnings : it is 
intensive, penetrating like the leaven to every 
particle of the mass in which it is inserted, and 
transforming and moulding the whole life of the 
individual and the community.'^ The parabolic 
form in wdiich the idea is cast adds to, rather than 

^ ]\lark X'. 15, 

“ Luke xvii, 20, 2r. Whichever rendering \vc give to the phrase 
ivTos vfiS>v, the same idea is involved of the kingdom as an already 
existing fact. 

Matt. xiii. 31, 33, 
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detracts froiu, its significance. For the parables 
are in many respects the most characteristic 
utterances of Christ. They are His typical 
method of instruction, and are peculiar to Himself. 

, Being stories or pictures, they have an impressive 
unity which made them memorable to those who 
heard them. They clung to the mind as a 
whole, and had to be reproduced, if at all, sub- 
stantially as they were spoken. Hence the 
question of subsequent modification or interpo- 
lation touches them less than almost any other 
part of Christ’s teaching. Moreover, the parables 
of outward nature, like the Sower, the Seed grow- 
ing secretly, the Mustard-seed, the Leaven, have 
an especial stamp of originality, in that they are 
the expression of His own individual thought, 
uncoloured by those suggestions from Jewish 
traditional belief which to some degree affect the 
parables that portray the final judgment. They 
give us His persona! outlook on the spiritual 
world, and the parallels to its processes that He 
found in the natural sphere. In reading them wp-^ 
say, Whatever other things He may 
about the kingdom of God, He at *oast thought 
this. 

The same idea of growth plainly set forth in 

Christ’s anticipation that of God 

will yet extend far beyoi-j^J^P ^ limits of the Jewish 
race. His own indeed was restricted to 

the Jews; and in sep"* * fojth the Twelve on 

/. 
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their evangelistic mission He charged them not 
to go into the way of the Gentiles, but rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.^ His action 
in this respect showed His consciousness of the 
profound affiliation of His own message and work 
to the Old Testament revelation. He was Him- 
self the child of Israel, to whom pertained “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises ” ; “ and His function was to complete 
that disclosure of the divine character and purpose 
which had already been carried on through long 
generations. If, then, His teaching was of neces- 
sity so intimately correlated to a divine past, He^ 
could only establish the correlation by addressing 
Himself to those who knew and reverenced the 
revelation in the law and the prophets which 
He presupposed and ‘fulfilled.’ And further: 
not merely were the Jews the only people who 
possessed this needed preparation for the receiving 
of His message, but the very fact that God had 
elected them to such a unique place in His service 
in bygone ages indicated that He would still 
through them in an especial way manifest His 
glory. Ancient prophets and psalmists beheld 
in vision a time when all nations should attain 
through Israel to the knowledge of the true God.® 

^ Matt. X. 5, 6. Rom. ix. 4. 

® Mic. m 1-3 ; Jer. iii. 17 ; isa. xHx.-Iv. passim, ix. ; Ps. xxii. 
27, 38 ; Ixxxiv. 7. 
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But that day would only come when she herself 
was so clothed In the beauty of holiness that 
others seeing her would desire to share her faith. 
Whether Christ at the beginning of His ministry 
adopted this prophetic conception of the method 
whereby His Gospel was to triumph and expected 
for it a comparatively speedy acceptance by the 
Jewish people, or whether He anticipated from 
the first His rejection and death, ^ He always re- 
cognised that it was primarily to the Jews that His 
appeal must be made, and that they whom God had 
so highly honoured must first be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming or declining the divine call. 

Consequently it is in the highest degree natural 
*that the clearest intimatiot|5^'^.-hc extension of 
the Gospel to the G^endies should be reserved 
till the hostile attitude of the Jews had declared 
itself. In that connection they are recurrent and 
emphatic. The judgment which is to overtake 
the J cws for their unbelief is in Christ’s eyes only 
the prelude to the passing over to others of the 
despised blessing. “ The kingdom of God shall 
be taken away from you and shall be given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ 
Although those first invited to the Marriage 
Feast refuse to come, it will not lack guests ; 
they shall be brought in from the highways.*'^ 

' This point is discussed in my Christ of History and of Experi- 
ence^ pp. 99-104. 

2 Matt. xxi. 43 ; xxii. 8-10, 
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The children of the kingdom shall be cast out: 
but many shall come from the east and west, and 
from the north and south, and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of Godd But while this thought of 
the ingathering of non- Israelite peoples finds its 
chief expression towards the close of Christ’s life 
and as a pendant to the warning prophecies re- 
garding Jewish unfaithfulness, yet the records 
plainly show that it was then no new idea to 
Him. In Matthew’s Gospel the statement about 
many coming from the east and west is associated 
with the healing of the Centurion’s servant, which 
belongs to a comparatively early period in the 
ministry. The Centurion was not a Jew by birth, 
but a proselyte. That such a man should exhibit 
a faith greater than that of the true-born Israelites 
cannot but have brought up before Christ’s mind 
a whole world of hidden spiritual possibilities in 
humanity. In like manner, while the interview 
with the Syro-Phoenician woman sets forth the 
Jewish restriction which He felt to attach to His 
personal mission, can anyone imagine that He 
who realised so deeply the marvel of her faith 
could have failed to perceive in her a type of far- 
reaching religious significance?^ So far is it 
front being the case that His outlook on the 
future was bounded by the confines of Judaism, 
that one of Id is favourite thoughts is just the 

• ^ Matt. viii. n, 125 cf, Luke xiii. 28, 29. 

® Matt. XV. 28. 
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treasure of good that lies beyond it. Of the ten 
lepers, the only one that returned to give God 
thanks for his recovery was a Samaritan. It is 
no member of the ‘ chosen race,’ either priest or 
Levite, but a heretic and alien, who has become 
for all time, through the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the symbol and exemplar of practical 
religion.^ How much Christ’s mind dwelt on the 
other sheep not of the Jewish fold is obvious from 
His references in the synagogue of Nazareth to 
Elijah’s visit to the widow of Sarephath and to 
Elisha’s cure of Naaman the Syrian.^ He saw in 
the men of Nineveh who repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and in the Queen of the South who 
travelled far in her eagerness to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, a susceptibility to divine messages 
which was lacking in Israel ; and He declared 
that Tyre and Sidon, had they beheld His 
mighty works, would not have steeled their hearts 
against Him like Chorazin and Bethsaida.^ 

The conclusion to which these utterances point 
is enormously reinforced by every consideration 
of inherent probability. One of the chief glories 
of the post- Exilic prophets is their picture of the 
latter days when the light of Israel shall gladden 
all peoples.^ Multitudes of passages set forth 
this confident hope of the universal reign of 

1 Luke xvii. 12 ; x. 30-37. ® Luke iv. 35-27. 

Matt jcii. 41, 43 ; xi. 21. 

See Charles, Eschatology, pp. 107-114. 
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righteousness on the earth ; and in none is it 
more nobly expressed than in the prophecies of 
the Second Isaiah, and especially in the “Songs 
of the Servant,” which we know imprinted them- 
selves so deeply on the heart and imagination of 
Christ. Is it credible that these ancient singers 
had a larger and truer conception of the Messianic 
kingdom than He Himself had ; that He fell 
away from their world-wide vision of its destinies 
to the older and particularistic J ewish idea } On 
the contrary, the differentiating note of all His 
thought, is just His emancipation of familiar Jewish 
terms from their national or particularistic mean- 
ing, His insistence on that which is inward and 
spiritual, and therefore at once both most indi- 
vidual and most universal. If the attitude of the 
heart toward God and not any external tradition 
or ceremonial usage was for Christ the one deter- 
mining factor in religion, then any essential and 
permanent distinction between Jew and Gentile 
was swept away at one stroke, and no human 
soul could be regarded as incapable of rising, 
under the requisite educational conditions, to the 
highest privileges of the divine fellowship. To 
maintain, as Weiss ^ does, that the relation of the 
Gentiles to the kingdom had in itself little or no 
interest for Him, that He spoke of its extension to 
them merely because He found Himself rejected 

1 B. Weiss, Life of Christ, vol. iii- 414 ; Introd. to the N. Test. 
\ ol. i. 166, 
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by His own people, and pretty much as a ‘pro- 
phetic threat' to bring the Jews if possible to 
repentance and obedience, is simply to turn 
Christ’s personality into an insoluble riddle* -No 
quotation of isolated sayings can make it con- 
ceivable that, at any period of His ministry, He 
should have been in this particular not only 
irresponsive to the noblest inspirations of the 
prophetic past, but blind to the obvious implica- 
tions of His own fundamental view of God and 
man. 

But the expansion of the kingdom to far-off 
nations meant something different for Christ, as 
regards its method, from the signification attached 
'to it in the prophetic forecasts. The Jewish pro- 
phets expected that the kingdom would achieve its 
realisation in this world, and that its consumma- 
tion would follow immediately on its establishment 
at the coming of the Messiah, The manifestation 
of God’s glory in a righteous Israel would draw 
the wondering nations, so that they would joyfully 
own their allegiance to Israel’s Lord. Christ 
placed the triumph of the kingdom in the here- 
after, when the present earthly order shall have 
passed away. He never looked for the con- 
summation under existing mundane conditions. 
“The harvest is the end of the world.” But 
what is reaped in harvest has been sown long 
before ; and the present life is the sowing time. 
This is indubitably the constant presupposition 
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of all Christ’s action and utterance, of His invi- 
tations, His warnings as to neglected opportuni- 
ties, His promises to the faithful. And it is to 
the individual that He addresses them, not to 
the nation. The inestimable value of the single 
soul, and the inalienable responsibility resting 
upon it, are controlling thoughts in every appeal 
He makes. Each hearer has to respond for 
himself. The seed of the Gospel is scattered 
broadcast, but only they who receive it into an 
honest and good heart will bring forth fruit to 
God. This is the manner in which the kingdom 
is to extend ; men enter it one by one. The 
same conditions of personal appropriation which 
applied to those first bidden to the Marriage” 
Feast, applied to the outcasts of the highways. 
But as the divine invitation went abroad, Christ 
anticipated its welcome in ever-widening circles. 

There are many who deny that Christ had 
any such conception of the kingdom as destined 
to undergo a gradual growth in the world ; who 
contend that in assigning it to Him, we are 
attributino; to Him our modern ideas of evolu- 
tion and divine immanence, while His own view 
was that of the divine transcendence, and of the 
coming of the kingdom as due simply to the 
miraculous interposition of God.^ Now much 


^ Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i. pp- 6i~66 ; Joh. 
Weiss, DiigPredigt Jesii vom Rdchc Gottes, where this position is 
elaborately maintained (and ed, pp. 72, 83 f., et passim). 
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depends on what we mean by the * modern idea 
of evolution.’ If it signifies that human society 
is an organism which develops according to in- 
herent natural laws, it may be frankly admitted 
that that was not Christ’s idea. He never thought 
of the life of humanity as merely natural, it w'as 
also supernatural. Or rather, as such terms are 
foreign to Christ’s usage, He never conceived of 
the human as something so separated from the 
divine that it moved on by virtue of forces native 
to itself; it was perpetually in touch with God, 
and at any moment might enter into such fellow- 
ship with Him that it became strong with His 
strength. Therefore it was always open to men 
"to acquire fresh and surprising accessions of 
moral and spiritual power; ^id because of this, 
both individuals and communities might take a 
swift stride forward in the knowledge and service 
of God. There was no Haw’ imposed on man 
whereby his growth in goodness must necessarily 
be slow. Christ believed in the possibility of 
sudden conversions: but He saw also that ‘con- 
version’ had its human factor as well as its 
divine, and that the mighty works of God might 
be rendered impossible by man’s perverseness 
or unbelief. Hence the detailed course of the 
kino'dom in the world was an inscrutable thing : 
the influences that determined it were infinitely 
complex. At one time it might advance Jby leaps 
, and bounds, and nations be born in a day ; at 
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another it might suffer painful arrest and retro- 
gression. But its trend was one of progress. 
The leaven would spread. 

Christ’s attitude towards the miraculous was 
wide as the poles from that prevailing around 
Him. The popular demand that He should 
demonstrate His authority by some ‘sign from 
heaven,’ some physical marvel, was not only 
resisted by Him, but met with a withering re- 
buke.^ He did not work His miracles to astonish 
men or specifically to prove His Messiahship ; 
they were the natural expression of the divine 
spirit of love and mercy which dwelt in Him.® 
Their function was to interpret and illuminate His 
message of divine grace. They carried their 
highest value just in so far as they revealed to 
others God’s perpetual presence in the world and 
His will and power to help. Their significance 
consisted in this, that they were exceptional and 
arresting manifestations of a grace, which in its 
operation was universal, and which it lay with 
men to appropriate and in their measure to 
manifest to their brethren. Now the Jewish 
apocalyptic hope which represented the kingdom 
as appearing full grown, like Pallas from the 
head of Zeus, sprang from the false notion of 
the miraculous as God’s chosen method of work- 

1 Matt. xii. 38® ; Luke xi. 16 ff. 

® Pods, The Bible : its Origin and Nature^ pp, 226 fF. ; Sanday, 
Hastings’ SibU Bktionar^^ ii, 636, 
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ing, which Christ strove to correct ; it depicted 
the consummation as so entirely due to the 
immediate fiat of God that the present was 
largely denuded of its ethical value, as implying 
hardly any other obligation than that of expect- 
ancy of the final issue. Christ would not have 
the present life thus cheapened or dwarfed. If 
a man could know God and realise His presence 
anywhere, he could do it here and now : if he 
would not by faith, humility and self-discipline 
enter into the divine fellowship now, no change 
of outward condition hereafter would secure it 
for him; and the intervention of God would 
mean not his deliverance but his condemnation. 
The kingdom, as Christ conceives it, is some- 
thing which is involved in every clay’s impulses, 
acts, and aspirations ; it is the one meaning 
of human life. And so it does not come by 
arbitrary authority, but through the co-opera- 
tion of God and man, stage by stage, with 
many arrests and reverses in its onward march. 
This thought of a gradual development could 
have arisen from nothing but Christ’s own 
consciousness; it was His own reading of 
human experience and of the ways of God 
with men. Hardly a trace of it exists in pre- 
ceding Jewish literature; and assuredly it had 
no place in the minds of His contemporaries. 
It was His direct testimony as to the kingdom, 
Which to Him was an ethical and spiritual 
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reality, the presence of God in humanity ; and 
to leave this out is to deny to Him what is 
most distinctive in His teaching. 

IL 

But while Christ conceived of the kingdom 
as a process, it was always as a process which 
was to reach a definite completion. The tri- 
umphant consummation of it appears in half 
His parables ; it is the presupposition of the 
value which He sets upon the soul, and of the 
promises and warnings that accompany His 
message. Nay, it is involved in His whole 
conception of God and of God’s relation to* 
man. Nothing could be further from His 
standpoint than the view of some modern 
philosophic schools that evil is a necessary 
stage in the evolution of good, an abiding 
element in the moral experience of a finite 
spirit. To Him it was essentially the thing 
which ought not to be ; its very existence in 
humanity was an intrusion and a contradiction : 
and just because God was God, its ultimate 
expulsion was inevitable. That the kingdom 
of righteousness should be so continually 
hampered and thwarted, as it is on earth, 
was a sure mark of a provisional and pro- 
bationary state. The tares and wheat grow’ 
together, but only till the harvest; and “the 
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harvest is the end of the world.” This does 
not mean that men are not here and now sub- 
ject to the judicial action of God's government. 
The disused talent becomes lost : increase of 
spiritual vision is the fruit of obedience, and 
‘‘to him that hath shall be given.” No one 
has ever spoken with such incisiveness as Christ 
Himself on the certainty with which the good 
and evil of human character work out by a 
necessary law their respective rewards and 
penalties in the enrichment or impoverishment 
of the soul All the activities of a moral being 
pass judgment as it were on themselves. Yet, 
even in this inner personal sphere, how far short 
the judgment falls of the demands of the moral 
consciousness. Every righteous deed brings as 
its reward an enlarged capacity of doing good, 
but it does not bring in the same proportion 
inward peace and satisfaction. For as a man 
rises in moral attainment, his ideal of duty 
widens ; the better he grows, the more the 
unsealed heights of virtue that gradually dis- 
close themselves to his eye dwarf into insignifi- 
cance his past achievements. The remembrance 
of some unkind word into which he has been 
betrayed will cause the saint more grief than 
the recollection of a deliberate lie or treachery 
will inflict on the reprobate. On the other hand, 
the decreased capacity for good which is the 
punishment of evil-doing means lessened sensi- 
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tiveness to what dutf is, and a feebler self- 
reproach attendant on every successive sin. 
The penalty, that is, is one of loss, not of 
pain; and the “greatest criminal has the com- 
pletest immunity from inward retribution.” Could 
facts more plainly say, Respice finem ? 

And when we pass from the realm of inward 
experience to the outward sphere of man’s lot or 
circumstances, the supremacy of morality remains 
equally unvindicated. Sin brings suffering, but 
goodness brings suffering too. The martyr to 
truth has often to endure worse agonies than his 
oppressor ; and worldly shrewdness has an in- 
comparably better chance of a comfortable and 
prosperous career than exceptional unselfishness. 
It is true, indeed, that when we take a purview 
of humanity on a large scale, we see that injustice 
is defeated in the end. Give time enough, and 
right gains the victory. Civilisation triumphs 
over barbarism ; the great causes of liberty and 
brotherhood make way against tyranny and 
hatred. But the movement is slow ; and in the 
process the individual is sacrificed ; his life’s 
blood is the seed of a better time. Multitudes 
of heroic souls are doomed to darkness and 
depression ere the morning come. Not only so, 
but the morning, when it does come, is never so 
bright as the eager hope of the faithful pictured 
it. The clouds gather again. The very boon 
that has been gained bears in its train dangers 
20 
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tliat were unforeseen ; the freedom of speech and 
action which thousands have toiled and bled to 
secure, sets in motion forces that are perilous to 
human well-being. And so the battle begins 
anew in another part of the field. The moral 
development of humanity never is, and never 
can be, a continuous growth in good. A new 
generation does not simply start where its pre- 
decessor left off, and move forward along the 
same line of moral conviction. It has its own 
point of view, and may regard with little favour 
the lofty ideals it has inherited. Its leading 
personalities, wdiether writers or statesmen, may 
be men of a low ethical type, and by their potent 
influence create new social corruptions. Just as 
a Commodus succeeded to a Marcus Aurelius, so 
there is always a possibility that the good already 
achieved may be followed by a disastrous reaction. 
Therefore at the best the aspect which the life 
of man presents is that of a moral process in 
which righteousness tends more and more to 
vindicate its authority on the whole, but with 
continual interruptions and reverses, striving 
towards a goal which under existing conditions 
it cannot reach. If, to use Schiller’s famous 
phrase, “the history of the world is the judg- 
ment of the world,” then the judgment is radically 
inadequate ; it does no justice to the moral claims 
of the individual ; it leaves God Himself in the 
position of a struggling combatant 
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When Christ, then, solemnly asserts a final and 
definitive judgment, He is not, as some argue, 
“putting an arbitrary term to the course of 
history”; He is only affirming what history as 
a moral process itself necessitates.^ For its 
verdicts show both that righteousness ought to 
rule, and that it never succeeds in ruling as it 
ought ; and so, if they have any rational meaning 
at all, they imply a forecast of a time when the 
contradiction shall be resolved, and the ideal and 
actual shall be reconciled,^ And just as certainly 
is this implied in the very idea of God as Father, 
which lies at the heart of all Christ’s teaching. 
It is impossible to retain the faith in God’s 
fatherly relation to men, if any soul is finally* 
deprived of what is ethically its due. Nor is it 
possible to believe in a divine government of 
mankind if its purposes are continually, whether 
in greater or lesser measure, to be frustrated. 
The same consciousness which assured Christ 
that He came to establish the kingdom of God 


^ “This great and final judgment can only be anticipated now in 
apocalyptic vision, because it involves the termination of the present 
dispensation of things ; but its coming is so certain that, even if 
revelation did irot foretell it, the thought of it must be postulated 
in order to give earnestness and rc.ality to any true idea of a moral 
Teleology of the world,” Marlenscn, Dogmaftcs, p. 466 ; cf. Denney, 
Studies in Theology^ p, 240. 

® Martineau puts this excellently : “ If Death gives final discharge 
alike to the sinner and the saint, we are warranted in saying that 
Conscience has told more lies than it has ever called to their 
account.” A Study of Religion, vol. ii. 3S8. 
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in humanity, assured Him also that the kingdom 
was destined one day to attain its consummation. 
These two convictions formed one inseparable 
whole. 

If the End was thus for Him a certainty, it was 
no less a certainty that He Himself was the 
appointed instrument for realising it. His abiding 
sense of perfect sonship was the basis of His 
Messianic claim to be both the founder of the 
kingdom and the centre of its security and con- 
tinuous life. But He who by the Father’s will 
was its author could not be other than its finisher 
likewise. His presence conditioned it, and so its 
ultimate triumph was only possible through the 
completed manifestation of what He was, which 
would be the judgment of humanity, the revela- 
tion to souls of the realities of their character 
and destiny. The great apocalyptic declarations 
concerning the personal return of the Son of Man 
verify themselves ; they are but the expression 
of this truth, according to His wont, in prophetic 
language familiar and consecrated. That the 
forms in which lie clothes His thought are 
so largely pictorial must not be allowed to 
blind us to the essential fact that underlies 
them, FI is absolute conviction of His central 
place in the final realisation of God’s redeeming 
purpose. 

When we consider what that realisation means, 
,it need not surprise us that Christ should repre- 
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sent it as coming suddenly, “at the last day.” 
If in the perfected kingdom “one will alone is 
loved and only one is done,” this involves far 
more than the deliverance of the righteous from 
the hampering external conditions of their earthly 
strugo-le ; it requires the entire renewal of their 
inward being, its emancipation from every element 
of inhering sin. Knowing as we do from painful 
experience in this world that increasing goodness 
does not eliminate, but deepens the consciousness 
of sin, how can any prolongation of our spiritual 
development issue in a sinless service of the 
Father? If we are really to believe in a con- 
summation worthy of God, we must conceive of ^ 
it as accomplished by a supreme manifestation 
of His redeeming grace, whereby the righteous 
are not simply rewarded according to their works, 
but are made meet as the blessed of the Father 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. It is 
thus that Christ presents' it to us : that there is 
a point in the future at which, without any doubt, 
the power of the Idoly Love will “come full in 
play,”^ and that- this revelation of glory will be 
mediated through Him who on earth was the 
revealer of God’s grace. Of course in speaking 
of the last day we are using a temporal expression 
for an unspeakable and timeless reality. But we 
are not likely to make a nearer approximation in 
our conception of the goal awaiting humanity 

^ See Browning’s poem. River 
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than He did, who from His unique relation to 
the Father could read better than we the charac- 
ter of the divine purpose and the moral possi- 
bilities of meii.^ 


HI. 

Yet though affirming with emphasis the cer- 
tainty of the End, Christ asserts explicitly His 
ignorance of the time. “ Of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 


^ Mr. F. W, H . Myers speaks of “ that old and just gravamen 
against almost all theological paradises — that they provide for joy 
but not for progress. They are abodes of unchanging bliss, dimly 
felt to be unsatisfactory, though attractive in comparison with the 
briefer pleasures which man’s common life affords” (Sdence and a 
Future Ufe^ 187). But to speak of “unchanging bliss” is not 
adequately to describe the consummated kingdom of the father, 
as Christ conceives of it : the words have too much the flavour of 
doles far nienie. It is not happiness which is its primary charac- 
teristic, hut holy living \ i.e, heaven is a state where God’s will is 
done, and because “the perfected spirits of the just” do His will, 
happiness is theirs. It comes to them hereafter by the same law 
according to which it comes to men here — through the fulfilment of 
duty. Their bliss is but the crown of a flawless service. On the 
forms which that ser^dee will assume Christ says nothing ; but He 
implies that they will be as diversified as the varieties of personality. 
The manifoldness of human individuality, the differentiation of 
capacity, will remain (cf. Matt. xxv. 14-30 ; Luke xix. 12-27). To 
say that the elimination of sin will make life colourless and un- 
interesting because robbed of the stimulus of warfare, is to contra- 
dict our highest moral consciousness. The eager activities of the 
faithful in xhis world arc not called forth merely by antagonism to 
evil. In the best souls they are inspired by the passion for a larger 
appropriation of the divine life, and this becomes more and more 
the animating motive as a man deepens in spirituality. Thus even 
on earth we have some adumbration of a devotion to the One Good 
Will that knows no weariness or limit. 
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neither the Son, but the Father.”^ This is 
precisely one of the sayings of whose genuineness 
there can be no question. It would never have 
been attributed to Him, had He not spoken it 
Himself; for it ran counter to all the current 
views of what might be expected of the Messiah. 
But it is strictly in harmony with Christ’s in- 
variable attitude toward the Father as the Lord 
of heaven and earth. He alone knows the Father 
and dwells in undisturbed communion with Him. 
He is the chosen organ for the realisation of the 
divine kingdom among* men, and thus has the 
dearest insight into its nature, its implications, 
and its issue. None the less He lives by faith, 
not by sight : never acts as one who foresees all* 
the events that to-morrow will bring, but as 
one who looks forward with fearless confidence, 
assured that whatsoever is right the Father will 
give. His own life from first to last is penetrated 
with the spirit of the psalmist, “ My times are in 
Thy hand”; and the same thought governs His 
outlook on the world as a whole. The question 
whether there is ever to be a definite consumma- 
tion of the kingdom belongs to a totally different 
order of truth from the question as to the time 
of its occurrence. The former belongs to the 
spiritual order, and depends for its solution on the 
depth and clearness of spiritual insight ; the latter 

belongs to the temporal order of outward facts, 

» 

1 Mark xiij. 32. 
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and a right aiisSwer to it implies that omniscience 
regarding the detailed course, of man’s future 
history to which Christ lays no claim. He bows 
submissively to the appointments of God’s pro- 
vidence ; is profoundly conscious of the mystery 
of its operations, of the way in which the Divine 
Spirit in its labour towards the goal bears with 
men’s perverseness and tarries their time, of the 
complexity of the elements that determine the 
sudden triumphs of God’s cause and its ecjually 
surprising reverses ; and is well content to leave 
all this in the Father’s keeping. No words 
could better represent Christ's standpoint on such 
matters than those recorded as a post- Resurrec- 
tion utterance in reply to the question whether 
the victory of the kingdom was nigh at hand : 

It is not for you to know times or seasons, 
which the Father hath set within His own 
authority.”^ The revelation with which He was 
entrusted as the incarnate Son, and which con- 
tained all that was necessary for men’s salvation, 
did not include a disclosure either of the various 
stages, or of the duration, of the process which 
would intervene before the end. 

But if He thus expressly disavowed knowledge 
of the time of His second coming, how are we to 
. account for the fact that He is. portrayed in the 
Gospels as prophesying the consummation within 
the lifetime of the current generation ? “ Verily I 
^ Acts i. 7. 
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say unto 37-ou, There be some here of them that 
stand by which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the kingdom of God come with power,” 
or as St. Matthew phrases it, “ till they see the 
Son of Man coming in His kingdom.”^ Again, 
“Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man 
be come.”® And again, in the very heart of a 
passage descriptive of the Last Day or of the 
signs that prelude it, “This generation shall not 
pass away, till all these things be accomplished.” ® 
There can be no doubt that these sayings were 
understood by the Apostles as signifying the early 
return of the Lord to judgment, and that this 
expectation was practically universal in the first 
days of the Church. 

Now it has been already pointed out that one 
of the characteristics of Jesus’ teaching is the 
manner in which He takes traditional expressions 
and fills them with a new content; and in no 
particular is this more pronounced than in His 
allusions to the day of the Lord or the coming of 
the kingdom with power. In the parable of the 
final judgment of the “nations” He declares that 
“the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and 
all the angels with Him : then shall He sit on 
the throne of His glory,” ^ Clearly this is an 

^ Mark ix. i : cf. Matt. xvi. 28, ^ Matt, x. 23. 

® Mark xiii. 30 : cf. Matt. xxiv. 34, 
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eschatological picture; but in His examination 
before the high priest He repeats the same image 
with a quite different connotation. “ Henceforth,” 
i.e, from this time forward, “ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven.”^ He means 
here that the invincible might of His Gospel was 
about to be manifested. His death, which would 
take place within a few hours, would be an 
apparent defeat, but a real victory. It would be 
followed by the most striking demonstration of 
the indestructible nature of the truth He pro- 
claimed, and of the impotence of His enemies to 
arrest its progress. The earlier chapters of Acts 
record the fulfilment of that prophecy : the fear- 
less confidence of the Apostles in face of the 
most violent threats and persecution, the eager 
welcome given to their message by the multitudes 
among whom the new faith spread like wildfire ; 
and the impotent rage and bewilderment of the 
Jewish rulers in presence of it all, as of some 
unaccountable phenomenon. It was a coming 
of the Son of Man with power, visible in its 
astonishing results to the eyes of all “Ye shall 
see it,” Christ says to the high priest.® 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel we find 

^ Matt, xxvi, 64. 

“ On Christ’s employment of apocalyptic imagery to represent a 
historical or spiritual event, see Moorhouse, Teaching of Christy 
pp. 115-118. Compare Feteris application at Pent^ost of the 
words of Joel : Acts ii. 16-21 j Joel it. 28-32. 
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almost every single eschatological expression 
more or less spiritualised in the same way. “ I 
will not leave you desolate ; I come unto you.” 
** I go away, and I come unto you.”^ That 
Christ here refers not to a final appearing, 
but to an indwelling presence in the heart, is 
clear from the accompanying phrase, “If a man 
love Me, he will keep My word : and My Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.”® On the other hand, 
His assurance to the disciples that there are 
many mansions in the Father’s house, and that 
He goes to prepare a place for them, and will 
come again and receive them unto Himself, that 
where He is there they may be also, carries witlf 
it a distinct eschatological suggestion, though 
the subsequent expression, “ I am the way, the 
truth, and the life,”® shows that He is dealing 
essentially with spiritual experiences which are 
above time, and which are not to be conceived 
in terms of here and hereafter. So also the Judg- 
ment which the Son of Man executes undergoes 
a similar transformation in the Fourth Gospel. It 
is a function which He discharges towards men in 
this life, not one which is postponed simply til! the 
great assize, “ Now is the judgment of this world : 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out.”^ 
When the Spirit comes whom He will send from 


i^John xiv. 18, 28. 
® John xiv. 2, 3, 6. 


* John xiv. 23. 
^ John xii. 31. 
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the Father, He will convict the world in respect 
of judgment.^ In like manner, the Resurrection 
is depicted as an inward change, a transformation 
of soul realised now, instead of a future risingf 
from the grave. Christ calls Martha’s thought 
back from the anticipated deliverance at the last 
day to the sphere of present experience ; “ I am 
the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.”^ One feels at once the m^rstical 
quality that belongs to such language and the 
impossibility of fixing it down to any precise 
definition. But one thing is plain ; it speaks not 
"of a delayed, but of an immediate blessing. “ The 
hour cometh, and now is, wdien the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God : and they that 
hear shall live.”^ This rendering of judgment 
and resurrection is not, indeed, the only one in 
the Johanninc presentation ; for the last day is 
dwelt upon as the time 'when the word spoken by 
Christ shall judge men, and when the faithful 
dead shall be raised.^ But the emphasis lies the 
other way. 

That the Fourth Gospel does not rank with 
the Synoptics as a historical portrait of Jesus 
may be frankly admitted. But the S5moptics 
themselves show, as we have seen, that in one 


^ John xvi. 8. 
® John V. 25. 


® John xi, 35, sC. 
^ John V. 28, 29. 
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classical instance — the interview with the high 
priest — Christ gave to the strongest apocalyptic 
expression a present or spiritual application. 
Nor are they without other indications that agree 
with the “inwardness'’ of the Johannine phrase- 
ology : “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation ” : “ The kingdom of God is within 
you”: “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them”; and if we accept the post- Resurrection 
utterance as an actual saying of Christ, “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” ^ It is in every way probable that the 
spiritualising of eschatological terms was a usage 
much more frequent with Christ than is repre- ’ 
sented in the Synoptics, and that the Fourth 
Gospel has preserved for us many genuine 
examples of it. 

This helps to explain in some measure those 
passages where He seems to identify the fall of 
Jerusalem with the end of the world. It is hardly 
possible for us to exaggerate the significance 
which Christ attached to the collapse of the 
Jewish State. Salvation was of the Jews. Of 
them He Himself came : to them He was sent. 
He saw in them a special instrument for the 
realisation of God’s gracious purposes, and con- 
scious of His Messianic vocation laboured with 
concentrated intensity^ to make them recipients 

Luke xvii. 20, 21 ; Matt, xviii. 30 , xxviii. 30 . 
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of the blessing which He mediated, and to which 
their whole past pointed forward. How unique 
a place they held in His heart and life is best 
shown by the poignant grief which their refusal 
of His call caused Him. Nay, the language 
which towards the close He addresses to the 
Pharisees and rulers expresses far more than 
grief however keen : it is lit up with the fires of 
moral indignation and antipathy. They are in 
His sight the betrayers of the cause of God : not 
only blind, but wilfully blind to the teachings of 
their own ancient prophets ; lovers of darkness 
rather than light ; shutting the gates of mercy on 
the people committed to their charge. On a 
nation so false to its divine mission the judgment 
of God would soon fall. The city, so long called 
holy, and now a haunt of the unclean, would be- 
come a desolation, not by any arbitrary visitation, 
but by the inevitable working of the law of 
righteousness. Christ’s foresight of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was essentially the verdict of 
His insight into the forces that operated in the 
Spiritual world. That the Jewish national exist- 
ence should thus come to a miserable end was 
from the divine point of view an event of world- 
wide consequence.^ It could not but have a 
unique bearing on the destinies of the kingdom 
of God among men. Hence the extension of 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, which had been much 

r 

^ Cf. Muirhead, Eschatology ofjesm^ pp, I34ff. 
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in Christ’s thought before, rose now more clearly 
before His vision : the vineyard of the Lord 
would not be allowed to lie waste because the 
first husbandmen had been faithless ; others 
would take their place and render to Him the 
fruits in their seasons. Just because the Jews had 
rejected the counsel of God against themselves, 
the way was prepared for Gentile evangelisa- 
tion.^ To Christ’s eye the downfall of Judaism 
would be swiftly followed by the notable triumph 
of the kingdom among other peoples, which 
would be a veritable coming of the Son of Man 
with power. 

That He spoke of His ‘ coming ’ in connection 
with the destruction of Jerusalem is, therefore, in 
every way likely : that He did so in the eschato- 
logical sense, as reported in Matthew and Mark, 
thereby making the end of the world almost 
synchronous with the fall of the Jewish State, is 
in a high degree improbable. The twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew and the thirteenth chapter of 
Mark, as they stand, present an inextricable tangle 
of ideas. The Parousia is to come suddenly, 
, unexpectedly ; and yet Christ dwells on the 
unmistakable signs by which the disciples will 
be able to recognise its approach. He Himself 
does not know the time of His advent; yet He 

1 Matt. xxii. 1-14, where, as Meyer says, the calling of the 
Gentiles represented as coming after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 
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says it is to take place within a generation.^ 
Contradictions such as these show some grave 
confusion in the record, and suggest that sayings 
of Christ uttered on different occasions have been 
brought together and received a setting which 
He never gave them.® Nor is it difficult to see 
how the confusion arose. His employment of 
the phrase ‘ the coming of the Son of Man with 
power ’ to describe any resplendent manifestation 
of God’s presence among men was peculiar to 
Himself ; though it was in entire keeping with 
His new conception of the kingdom as a spiritual 
and growing reality in the world. But the dis- 
ciples did not understand it ; they invariably gave 
• to the phrase an eschatological meaning, as was 
perfectly natural with their ingrained Jewish pre- 
suppositions. In view then of His fluent use of 
the expression, and also of His confession of 
nescience as to the time of the Parousia, there 
is every reason to suppose that, in declaring that 
the disciples would not liave gone over the cities 
of Israel till the Son of Man had come, or that 


^ Dr. B. Weiss Theology^ i. 148) argues that there is here 

no necessary contradiction ; that, while Christ knew that the 
Parousia would be within a generation, He did not know the 
precise day or hour (or shall we say minute?) when it would take 
place. Such a view is really unwmrthy of serious discussion. 

Many find a likelier explanation in the hypothesis that a 
Jewish'Christian apocalypse has been interwoven with the genuine 
words of Jesus, 'rhis solution is advocated in different forms by 
Wendt, Pfleiderer and others : vide Charles, Esckadolagy^ pp, 

323-330^ 
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some standing by would not taste of death till 
they saw the kingdom of God come with power, 
He employed the words in the same sense of a 
spiritual advent which they bear in His apostrophe 
to the high priestd I cannot follow Professor 
Charles when he says, “That Jesus did expect to 
return during the existing generation is proved 
beyond question by the universal hopes of the 
apostolic age.” ^ These hopes were the product 
of that very tendency to take all Christ’s allusions 
to His coming as denoting the Parousia, which 
accounts for the present form of the Gospel 
record. The Apostles undoubtedly cherished the 
expectation ; and through them it became domi- 
nant in the early Church. But the question is, 
Did they reflect Christ’s owm thought on the 
matter? The Gospels themselves supply us with 
good reasons for doubt, if not for positive dis- 
belief. 

PI is statement that He did not know the day 
or hour of His second advent does not imply 
that He never formed any opinion or impression 
whether it would be early or late. He cannot 
• but have done so, though conscious all the while 
that the impression, whatever it was, had not the 
certainty of knowledge. And it may easily have 
somewhat varied as new facts and situations 

1 On the different senses in which Christ spohe of His Advent, 

see on St Matthew^ appendix to chap, xxiv, 

2 Encycloptodia Biblim^ vol. ii. 1373. 

21 
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disclosed themselves in the providential order. 
There are distinct hints in some passages that 
the end may be delayed beyond all human antici- 
pation, and that “an indefinitely long night of 
history ” may intervene before the return of the 
Lorcl.^ He warns His disciples also against 
false prophecies of His appearing, and excited 
expectations of it.^ On the other hand, He 
warns them equally against any relaxation of 
prayerfulness or vigilance, against any relapse 
into disheartenment or hopelessness. “Watch 
therefore : for ye know not what hour your Lord 
doth come.”® Are not these diversities of tone 
and reference precisely what we might look for, 
if the day of the consummation was hidden from 
Him ? He did not know it was to be soon : and 
so He sought to guard His followers against 
eager and agitating hopes of its nearness : He 
did not knozv it was to be late, and so He charged 
them to beware of presuming on the delay, lest 
the great hour come upon them unawares. It 

^ Matt. xxiv. 48 (Luke xii. 45), xxv. 19 ; Mark xiii. 35. That 
He foresaw the extension of the king'dom to the Gentiles cannot 
be said conclusively to favour the idea of a late return, partly 
because we have to take account of the restricted notion of the 
Gentile world which obtained at that time, and partly because 
Pie may have conceived that after Plis death the epoch-making 
fall of Judaism would be succeeded at no long interval by the 
conversion of the Gentiles. But on the whole such an extension 
of the work of preaching to the nations i^Qv-t]) sng'gfests that the 
Gentile day of grace might be prolonged, as the Jewish one had 
. been. 

, ^ Mark xiii. 21-33. 


® Matt, xxiv. 42. 
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was of primary importance to bear home to them 
the certainty of His comiii|y, and the urgent 
necessity of preparedness ; and the urgency of 
His appeal may readily have conveyed to them 
the thought of immediacy. Seeing that the 
matter was one which He declared did not fall 
within the sphere of His knowledge, and was not 
among the things He was authorised to reveal, 
there is no a priori ground for asserting that 
He could not have formed a mistaken impression 
of the nearness of the event. To assert this is 
really to say that Christ must have known what 
He affirms He did not know. Though more 
than a prophet, He thought along prophetic lines. ^ 
He saw with penetrating vision the real signifi- 
cance of moral facts and forces, and the issues 
to which they led up. But He saw them in no 
exact temporal perspective, or the relation of far 
and near. He spoke in the language of time of 
that which was essentially timeless. But the 
cumulative evidence in my judgment goes to 
show that He had no such idea of an imme- 
diate return as the Apostles ascribed to Him. 

IV. 

Christ always identifies the Final Judgment 
with His coming again at the end of the world. 
But on what is that judgment to be based ? Is it 
merely on a man’s earthly' record, and is his 
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destiny in every case unalterably fixed by the 
deeds done in the body? To that question 
Christ gives no such precise answer either affirma- 
tive or negative as has been too customary in 
theological discussion. How does He represent 
the state into which the soul enters at death ? 
In His dying hour He commends His spirit to 
the Father, in the full confidence that He is 
passing' into blessedness. His words on the Cross, 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,”^ 
promise to the penitent thief an immediate entrance 
into the same state of felicity in which He Him- 
self will be. The rich man in the parable passes 
at death into torment, and Lazarus into joy and 
peace. They are both portrayed as in Hades, the 
state of the dead ; but so far is that state from 
being conceived as one of probation preparatory 
to their ultimate destiny, that they are separated 
by an impassable gulf. The natural implication of 
the parable is that the reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked follow at once 
on the close of the earthly life; and to ask 
whether the reference here is not solely to the 
‘intermediate state,' in our modern use of that 
phrase, is probably to introduce a distinction 
which Christ did not intend to make. But it 
would be just as unwarrantable to treat Christ’s 
picture, even with its suggestion of finality in 
bliss or suffering, as meant to teach that the fate 

^ Luke xxiii. 43. 
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of every soul is determined at death. Nowhere 
in all His teaching does He definitely or expressly 
say so. 

In the absence of any distinct pronouncement 
by Christ Himself, there are undoubtedly some 
considerations of a general character which seem 
to point to the possibility of a future probation. 
If salvation is only through the acceptance of 
Christ’s Gospel, then neither the heathen millions 
nor multitudes of people in Christian nations have 
had in this life the requisite condition of know- 
ledge ; and consequently the inference is that 
such knowledge must be vouchsafed to them in 
some form prior to the Great Day, But Christ 
Himself in the parable of the judgment of the* 
heathen indicates a different solution^ He re- 
presents those who on earth had never heard 
the Gospel as surprised to discover that their 
conduct to others was in reality an acceptance 
or rejection of Him. According as they either 
showed or failed to show compassion or brotherli- 
ness, up to the measure of their moral opportuni- 
ties, they are adjudged as welcoming or despising 
Him who is the light that lighteth every man. 
On this view, men under all circumstances do 

Matt. XXV. 31-46. I need not repeat here the reasons which I 
have atread)*- given in iho Christ of History and of Experience 
(pp, 342-345) for taking the word Wvri in ver. 33 as meaning the 
{icniile nations, or the heathen. For this interpretation see also 
Uruce, Kingdom of God, p. 315 ; Denney, Studies in Theology, 
p. 243 \ Charles, Eschatology, p. 339. 
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form for themselves a type of character which 
the Judge of all hearts recognises as decisive of 
destiny. It might be going too far to affirm that 
the principle of judgment depicted in this parable 
is the only or exclusive one ; but the fact that 
it is enunciated so strongly in this instance is a 
clear warning of the perils that lurk in confident 
assertions as to the pre-conditions of a ptsi 
judgment. That the destinies of men will be 
determined on the lines, not only of perfect justice, 
but of infinite mercy, is an irremovable certainty 
to those who accept Christ’s conception of God. 
But for us to declare this or that degree of 
experience or knowledge to be necessary before 
“"any decisive judgment can be just, is to stretch 
ourselves beyond our measure. It is to pro- 
nounce a verdict on data that are mostly unknown 
to us. We can say that every man will have 
an adequate probation : we cannot say in face 
of Christ’s pareiblc that no probation is adequate 
where the Gospel has not been fully proclaimed. 

No doubt the very expression ‘final judg- 
ment’ appears to imply that wffiat precedes it is 
transitional and preparatory. The soul remains 
disembodied ; the establishment of the eternal 
kingdom is not yet realised. And if this be so, 
the intermediate state is ex hypothesi a temporary 
and provisional one as distinguished from the 
permanence and finality of that to which it leads 
up. Plausible, however, as this argument sounds, 
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can anyone fail to see how remote it is from 
Christ’s point of view? The contrast in His 
mind is always between life on earth and life 
hereafter. The world to come is not divided into 
two sections, the intermediate and the final, It 
is one world, where the conditions are wholly 
different from what they are here. Its character- 
istic is that the issues of the present life, whether 
for good or evil, are there made plain.^ Death 
and the last judgment seem almost to fall into 
one line of vision, and the interval between 
them is never clearly emphasised. Hence His 
language regarding the future carries a varying 
suggestiveness. Sometimes it rather accords 
with the possibility of a moral change after death, * 
as when He speaks of one sin which will not 
be forgiven, “neither in this world nor in that 
which is to come,” as if for other sins there 
might be forgiveness in the hereafter ; or when 
He declares that some will be beaten with few 

’ 'I'hose wlio advocate a probation extended into Ibc unseen are 
usually careful to add that it applies only to such as have undergone 
no sufficient probation in this life (see, Luckock, Intermciiaie 
Stale, chap. xix.). They contend that the destiny of the soul is not in 
all cases fixed at death, that there are those for whom opportunities 
of grace are still reserved. But can they point to a single passage 
in our Lord’s teaching which declares explicitly that in any case 
destiny is thus tmaUerably fixed? It seems to me that, if men 
come to believe that the intermediate stale is of such a provisional 
character that it contains opportunities of grace at all, they will 
hope, and at least incline to believe, that these may extend to 
any, and that even the soul unrepentant here is not excluded from 
them. 
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stripes, others with niaiiy.^ But in all such cases 
we can never be sure that we are not reading 
into the words a greater definiteness of meaning 
than they were meant to convey. We draw in- 
ferences from them -which it is extremely dubious 
that He would have drawn. For example, the 
appeal of the rich man in Hades on behalf of 
his five brethren, who, he fears, unless they are 
specially warned may come to share his torment, 
strikes a compassionate chord in our hearts ; and 
we ask, Could one capable of an unselfish thought 
like that be doomed beyond recovery?^ Yet 
Christ gives no hint of the possibility of his 
deliverance, but dwells on the impassable gulf 
-between him and the society of the good. The 
truth, is tbeit when we raise such a question, we 
arc probably quite beside the mark. In all likeli- 
hood the appeal of the rich man to Abraham 
was intended by Christ simply to portray the 
poignant regret for opportunities irrevocably lost. 
So also such expressions as “ It is good for thee 
to enter into life maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
the eternal fire,” or “ Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence, till thou have paid the last 
farthing/’^ have a penetrative and revealing 
moral significance, but yield nothing that can be 
fitted in to an articulated eschatologicai doctrine. 



^ Jvlalt, xii. 32 ; Luke xii. 47, 48. 

* Sec Charles, Eschaiology, p. 344. 


^ Matt, xvlli. 8 j V. 26. 
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There is always a danger that in our eagerness 
to extract guidance from them on some special 
problem that preoccupies us, we not only over- 
press our interpretation, but lose our perspective 
and undervalue what alone Christ counted central 
and primary. 

For His whole teaching on destiny has for its 
dominant note the awfulness of the issues with 
which life on earth is charged. The present 
hour, the immediate duty, the momentousness of 
every word and deed — these were what He placed 
in the forefront. Listlessness in the use of talents 
entrusted, postponement to a more convenient 
season, easy reliance on future chances — these 
were what He consistently rebuked and con- 
demned. If we look at the main lines of His 
thought, and do not force isolated phrases into a 
significance not belonging to them, then, though 
we are not entitled to say that He confined the 
probation of souls to the present world, we are 
bound to acknowledge that He did not encourage 
the thought of its extension into the unseen. 
May not the reason of His silence have been that 
this was one of the things, like the day of the 
consummation, which the Father had “ set within 
His own authority ” ? In these circumstances 
it is futile to make much of the two verses in 
I Peter, ^ which most exegetes regard as teaching 
a ministry of grace in blades. Even were this 

^ iii. 19^ iv. 6, 
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interpretation of the enigmatic words more certain 
than it is, there is no indication that this idea was 
shared by the other Apostles or formed part of the 
common primitive faith ; and therefore, according 
to every sound canon of Biblical criticism, it can 
only rank as a theologoumenon of Peter, is it at 
all likely that the Apostle was commissioned to 
reveal an eschatological truth which was con- 
cealed from the Lord Himself, or which He 
deliberately refrained from proclaiming ? He who 
believes that Christ’s thought had its limitations 
will not think that Peter’s knowledge in such a 
matter was infallible. 

The same method of coloured and varying 
representation which characterises Christ’s refer- 
ences to the state of the soul after death, 
marks His allusions to other aspects of man's 
future life ; a method full of .spiritual suggestion, 
but supplying no materials for any co-ordinated 
or systematic view. So far as one can judge, 
He shared the prevalent belief in the natural 
immortality of the soul. Many passages suggest 
an equal prolongation of existence for the good 
and the evil. Yet in His reply to the Sadducees’ 
question He contends for the doctrine of the 
resurrection, or rather of a future life, on lines 
which apply specifically to the righteous ooly.^ 
That God was the God of the patriarchs signified 
^ Mark xii. 26, 27. 
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that He had entered into a spiritual relationship 
with them of such a nature as involved its per- 
manence. He was their God, not only because 
He had chosen them, but because they had chosen 
Him by responding to the appeal of His Spirit. 
In uniting themselves to Him they became par- 
takers of His eternity. The best proof that this 
free surrender to God is of the essence of the 
argument is that we could not imagine Christ 
reasoning thus about a wicked man. Some- 
times His words imply the resurrection of just 
and unjust alike, as preceding the judgment ; ^ 
sometimes the resurrection seems to be only the 
completion of the felicity of the just.® To go to 
Christ for a minute chart of the Hereafter is ’ 
totally vain. A few great truths regarding destiny 
He teaches with authority ; that the present life 
is weighted with unspeakable significance for the 
life to come ; that a final judgment awaits all 
men ; that He himself is both the judge and the 
standard of judgment ; that the end of all will be 
the establishment of the eternal kingdom of the 
Father, from which all evil shall be shut out. 

* When we go much beyond these, and strive to 
construct a detailed theory, we are in danger of 
wresting His words from their proper intention, 
and turning poetry into prose. 



’ Malt. V. 29, 30 ; X. 28 ; Jolm v. 28, 29. 

^ Mark xii. 26 , 27 1 Matt. xxiv. 31' ; Luke xiv. 14. 


CHAPTEll Vn. 


THE INCARNATION AND THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

L 

The disinclination on the part of many to admit 
the idea of any limitation in Christ’s thought 
arises from the false notion that the historical 
Incarnation was something rounded and complete 
in itself ; when, on the contrary, the revelation 
there contained had a sequel or supplement of the 
most vital character, without which it would have 
been no better than a torso. In speaking thus 
we are not starting some unheard of novelty ; we 
are simply stating what the New Testament 
declares ; we are occupying the apostolic stand- 
point When the Epistles assert that Christ is 
‘‘ all and in all,” the First and the Last, the Head 
of the Church, raised above all principality and 
power, the fulness of the Godhead bodily, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, it is not the 
historical Jesus to whom they refer, but the risen 
and reigning Lordd True, He is the same 

^ Cf. Gore, Dhsertatlom, p. 203. 
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person in His state of Incarnation and in that 
of Exaltation ; but it is under the latter aspect, 
not under the former, that they assign to Him 
these prerogatives. They claim that there is no 
limit to the knowledge or sympathy or power to 
help, of Him who has now taken His seat at 
the right hand of God. That this plenitude of 
authority is His in virtue of His incarnate work 
and sacrifice is their fundamental presupposition. 
But the Apostles never recall that incarnate 
period with longing regret that it is theirs no 
more ; rather do they rejoice that it is past, for 
it has been taken up in all that is permanent of it 
into the splendour of that victorious life of which 
He has made them partakers. They find in it ’ 
indeed the abiding attestation of God’s love ; 
but it is all this to them because the Son of 
God gave up so much. It was for Him a time 
of restriction, of self-limitation, freely undergone : 
that is its glory. None the less, not till the 
humiliation had ceased, could the fruits of it be 
reaped. 

When they dwell on this self-surrender of the 
Lord, their thoughts are more particulaz'ly fixed 
on the Cross : “ God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” Hereby perceive we love, 
in that He laid down His life for us.” ^ This is 
the note which is ever recurrent in the apostolic 

* ^ Rom, Y. S ; I John Hi, i6. 
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writers, an overwhelming sensfi of the unparalleled 
deliverance wrought out for them, and the un- 
paralleled cost at which it has been secured. But 
nothing could be more mistaken than to suppose 
that it is the Atonement as an isolated fact 
which so thrills them with thankful reverence. 
It appeals to them thus, because it is the cul- 
minating point of a sacrifice which began at 
the moment when the Son was born into our 
humanity. It is the crowming and final act of 
redeeming love, but, properly speaking, has no 
meaning except in relation to what went before it, 
just as it would have no validity except in relation 
to the resurrection which followed it. To sever 
it from its setting in connection not only with the 
public ministry, but with the entire curriculum of 
life’s discipline which the incarnate Son under- 
w'ent, to treat it as the solitary manifestation of 
divine grace to sinners, is to misrepresent the 
facts as the Apostles knew them. For it is to 
the Apostles in the last resort that we owe the 
Gospels ; and though the relatively large place 
assigned there to the last sufferings and death 
of Christ shows the central emphasis which they 
put on the Agony and the Cross, yet much the 
greater part of the record is devoted to Christ’s 
ministry and the portrayal of the life He lived 
among men. If we wish to realise what the 
apostolic view was, we have to take account 
, not only of the Epistles, but of the evangelical 
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history, which was the common possession of 
the first Christians, and which formed the basis 
on which the Epistles rested. It is with the 
full consciousness of all that Jesus was known 
to have been, that expressions regarding the 
Father’s mercy in not sparing His own Son, 
but delivering Him up for us all, have to be 
interpreted. 

There is a deceptive impressiveness in the 
declaration that the one thing which Jesus did 
^ for us was to bear our sins on Calvary. It has 
i an apostolic sound about it ; but the Apostles 
would have been the last to admit that in their 
language about Christ’s death, they meant in any 
way to assert that He did nothing for us up to 
that point, or that He was not dealing with the 
problem of our sin when He went about doing 
/■good and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
k From first to last the Incarnate One was doing 
|r something for us which we could not do for 
Rourselves ; He was not simply teaching or setting 
example, He was founding the kingdom, He 
; was acquiring that divine-human life which for 
our sakes Fie laid down. To talk as if it were 
^ a matter of indifference for our redemption what 
I preceded the Cross, or whether anything pre- 
I ceded it, is not to reproduce the apostolic 
^ message. The prolonged ordeal of human ex- 
s' perience to which Christ was subjected, in 
; childhood, youth and manhood, is no negligible 
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factor in His deliverance of mankind. It is an 
integral part of the one redemptive achieve- 
ment. 

This is sufficiently obvious when we take the 
New Testament in its unity, and interpret the 
separate parts of it in relation to the whole. 
The prologue of St. John’s Gospel sums up 
the total impression which the facts as the 
Evangelist afterwards proceeds to relate them 
make upon him ; it gives us his reading of the 
significance which attaches to Christ’s appear- 
ance in human history. He is enthralled by 
the greatness of the boon which Christ con- 
ferred, giving to as many as received Him 
• power to become sons of God: he is not less 
enthralled by the mystery of condescension which 
alone made this possible. He who brought this^ 
inestimable gift of sonship was none other than ' 
the Word made fiesh, who not only took our 
humanity upon Him, but dwelt among us. It 
would be just as rational to infer from the 
omission in the prologue of all reference to the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the writer disregarded 
or disparaged it, as to argue that when St Paul 
proclaims that Christ died for our sins he ascribes 
no redemptive value to the incarnate life as such, 
■"-^"here is a common atmosphere which pervades 
mK entire circle of New Testament thought; 
there is a common faith which is presupposed 
throughout ; whether one or another aspect of 
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it shall be specially emphasised depends on the 
particular occasion and purpose. When the 
death is referred to, it is always as the con- 
summating experience of the Incarnation ; when 
the Incarnation is spoken of, it is always as 
including the atoning death as its climax and 
issue. Therefore, while the prologue of the 
l^'ourth Gospel makes no allusion to the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, the Gospel itself shows clearly 
enough that the writer had it in view as the 
most resplendent proof of the divine grace given 
by the Word made flesh. But his eye is not 
specifically on this or that element in the Incar- 
nation, but on the fact itself in its whole range 
of significance : the voluntary acceptance by * 
the eternal Son of our human condition. 
This is what subdues and overwhelms him 
by its marvel 

It is the same wondering reverence which fills 
the heart of St. Paul at the thought of Him who 
though He was rich yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through His poverty might be rich.^ 
“Ye know the grace,*’ he says, the unspeakable 
self-sacrifice which was implied in His assumption 
of our human life and of all that it meant for Him. 

It was a step from riches to beggary, from the 
fulness of an all-comprehending divine life to 
one restricted to the temporal and local limits of 
our humanity. An immeasurable gulf separated, 

* ^2 Cor. vii’i. 9. 
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the two, and He crossed it — for our sakes. 
Even more pronounced is the great passage in 
Philippiaiis in which the Apostle describes with 
an unwonted elaboration of detail the stages of 
Christ’s self-surrender: “Who, being in the form 
of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, 
the death of the Cross. Wherefore also God 
highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him the 
name which is above every name.”^ It is a 
marvellous picture of the progressive self-abnega- 
• tion which lay between the surrender and the 
resumption of the glory that was His by right. 
And yet though the shame of the Cross is the 
extremity of the self-denial, St, Paul so expresses 
himself that of the two steps in the Son’s sacri- 
fice of Himself, — the willing acceptance of our 
hampered life and the sacrificial death which was 
its dosing act, — the former is portrayed as the 
greater. Each of them, indeed, is beyond all 
human estimate ; but in the one He “ emptied 
Himself,” a phrase which in its strange vague- 
ness suggests the very finality of mystery ; in 
the other, being thus self-emptied, He “humbled 
Himself” even to the ignominy of the crucifixion. 
It is as if it were said : ‘ Conceive what He had 
^ Phil ii. 5-11. " 
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to do before He could give His life a ransom 
for us ; He liad to exchange equality with the 
eternal Father for a condition of human service ; 
He whose presence and power filled all things 
had to submit Himself to a creaturely existence. 
He came to redeem us by His blood; but in 
order to do it, this was what He had to endure.’ 
No doubt when we speak thus we are abstractly 
putting asunder what God has joined ; the two 
stages are inseparable parts of a whole. But 
the distinction is made by the Apostle himself, 
and it is needful to emphasise it, in order to 
expose the falsity of the idea that the self-sacrifice 
of the Son lay not in His becoming man, but 
only in His atoning death as man. It is true,* 
as has been said already, that the Apostles do 
not attempt to analyse psychologically, as we do, 
what the Incarnation implied “in the region of 
j Christ’s personal experience.”^ But they have 

^ supplied us with the facts of His life, which if 

I we are to form any conception at all of that 

I ^ experience, indicate the lines along which it must 

I ^ run. If anyone remains unimpressed by the self- 
i , surrender of love in the Son’s assumption of 
; humanity, if it is only at the Cross and not also 

• , at the Manger that he is touched by the sense 

; of adoring awe, it is simply because he does not 

;? :! realise the immensity of the contrast between 

j ' what the Son of God is and must be in His 

* 1 Ante, p. 87. 
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absolute being, and what Jesus was as depicted 
in the Gospels. 

This tendency to overlook the self-sacrifice 
which the Incarnation as .such involved has been 
fostered by the theory so widely advocated in 
recent days, that the Incarnation was not de- 
pendent on the ^ contingency ’ of human sin, but 
belonged to the primal and absolute purpose of 
divine love. It cannot be denied that this theory 
carries a certain plausibility. For the assumption 
of our nature by the eternal .Son did ' not, accord- 
ing to the Christian conception, terminate with 
His mortal state; as the Incarnate He rose and 
^ascended, and it is as still in a transcendent sense 
Son of man that He reigns as Lord, exalted 
above all principality and power. It may seem, 
therefore, more satisfying and self-consistent to 
believe that such a manifestation of the divine 
self-abnegation in humanity, and such a per- 
manent exaltation of humanity, were part of the 
original creative thought of God, than that they 
should have entered into a universe constructed 
ideally on other lines. In this way the unity of 
the divine order is conserved ; such was the love 
of God that, while He had always purposed that 
man should attain his consummation throucrh the 
Son's Incarnation, yet He did not suffer that 
purpose to be deflected even when man had 
sinned, but delivered up His Son to undergo all 
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that was implied by Incarnation into a sinjtd 
race. 

The cogency of this jygument is more apparent 
than real, for it makes an illegitimate use of what 
is termed the ‘ contingency ’ of human sin. That 
sin exists through the perversity of man’s will, 
that it is in no sense attributable to the action of 
God but is a direct defiance of His purpose, is 
a fundamental affirmation of the Christian con- 
sciousness. But while it has thus entered as an 
intrusion into a world where from the divine 
standpoint it had no right to be, yet its appear-, 
ance was no surprise to God. It was never an 
uncertain thing to Him whether it would or would 
not desolate humanity. From the first He knew 
that He would have to deal with it. His re- 
demptive thought was as original as His creative. 
When we ascribe to Him an ideal conception of 
the universe from which He started, and which 
He subsequently modified to meet an emergency 
caused by human sin, we are using purely 
pictorial language. The emergency, as we call it, 
was foreseen ; however alien it might be to His 
purpose, it was taken account of as a part of that 
universe which He created and which it was 
His design ultimately to subdue unto Himself.” 
The Lamb was slain, the Kingdom was prepared 
for the righteous, “from the foundation of the 
world.”^ If, then, the redemptive element was 

^ Eev. xiii. 8 ; Matt. xxv. 34. 
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inherent in God’s eternal thought, and if His 
entire self-revelation in history has been con- 
trolled by that fact, it is futile for us to try 
to get behind this unity, and to pronounce 
how far the actual method of His self- revela- 
tion would have been altered on the imaginary 
hypothesis of an ideal creation untainted by 
sin. We are in an abstract region where 
there is no safeguard against merely fanciful 
constructions. 

But what concerns us specially here is the effect 
which such a theory has on our view of Christ’s 
incarnate life. Its confessed aim is to remove 
the Incarnation from the realm of accident, to 
^ show that it belonged to the primal and creative 
purpose of God towcirds man. But just in so far 
as it succeeds in doing so, it inevitably leaves the 
impression that the Incarnation was a normal de- 
velopment entailing no astounding self-surrender 
on the part of the divine. Thus the effect which 
it produces on us is very different from that 
which it makes when we regard it as the act of 
God’s redeeming grace. This difference in our 
feeling is due in some degree to an illusion, in 
that we are apt to think of the creative work of 
God as necessary, but of His redemptive work as 
free ; when in truth His action in both is equally 
free and necessary, equally the outcome of His 
inner self-determining nature. But the difference 
has a deeper root than this, and is based on 
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reality. For while God’s creative action IS as 
really as His redemptive the expression of His 
love, it is not from the moral point of view so 
high a manifestation of it His forgiveness of 
the disobedient is a greater revelation of good- 
ness than His beneficence to the faithful. This 
is so absolutely ; and it is doubly so relatively to 
us, the sinful. The emotions which are stirred 
in us by the love which pardons are immeasurably 
deeper than those evoked by the love which 
creates, sustains and provides. Therefore, when 
we associate the Incarnation with the former it 
kindles a glow in us which it can never awake 
when we connect it merely with the latter; it 
predisposes us to perceive in it a mystery of goocj 
far outreaching anything that the creative work 
of God can inspire. It becomes a much more 
credible thing that the Son of God should have 
assumed a creaturely form of existence, if we 
believe that He was made man “for our salva- 
tion.” There is then some proportion between 
means and end. But if we divorce the Incar- 
nation from its redemptive reference, our deepest 
sense of obligation to tbe divine mercy will 
gather round the Atonement only ; and the In- 
carnation will cease to impress us as a marvel 
of self-surrender. 

A very curious sentence of Dr, Westcott’s 
shows clearly that the “ Gospel of Creation” 
which^ie has done so much to popularise tends 
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inevitably to this result. “ I would repeat/’ he 
says, “that we must carefully guard the concep- 
tion of the Incarnation, as we thus endeavour to 
view it in the absolute Divine Counsel, from 
every thought of humiliation. We mirst conceive, 
if I may so represent the idea, that in that case 
glorified humanity would have been raised up to 
heaven, and not that the Son of God would 
have come down to earth.’' ^ Is there any definite 
“ idea” at all conveyed by such language? Why 
does Dr. Westcott shrink from the supposition 
that the Son would have come down to earth, 
had the primal purpose of God in creation been 
realised ? Plainly because the assumption of our 
^earthly humanity, even in a sinless state, would 
have implied on Mis part an inconceivable self- 
sacrifice. It is not sin that has subjected man 
to the limits of space and time, or that has 
differentiated the human type of thought from the 
divine. It is of the essence of his nature to be 
thus conditioned. That the Son should have 
accepted these limitations, and been born as a 
child into our race, does not seem to Dr. Westcott 
probable as a part of the “ original plan ” of the 
universe, But in order to exclude the notion 
of humiliation, he practically discards all that 
suggests the divine self-renunciation ; it is not 
only the suffering and sorrow which are the result 
of sin that vanish, but every limitation that is 

^ Westcott, Epislles of St. John^ 3rcl ed. p. 325. 
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distinctive of human life as we know it. In short. 
Incarnation in the ordinary meaning of the word 
disappears altogether. I4 then means merely that 
the Son would have worn our humanity in some- 
thing of the same .sense in which the Creed 
affirms that He wears it now in His exaltation, 
where, &x hypothesis His human nature in no 
degree restricts the full activity of all the attributes 
of His Godhead. Could anything prove more 
conclusively that, if we assign the Incarnation as 
such only to the creative purpose of the Father, 
it no longer appeals to the heart as a supreme 
manifestation of the divine self-abnegation? Yet 
Dr. Westcott, by retaining the word and contend- 
ing that the Son would have become incarnate 
apart from human sin, fosters the impression that 
the actual Incarnation, with only the suffering 
and atoning element eliminated, would have taken 
place according to the creative will of God ; and 
as it does not appear likely to others any more 
than to Dr. Westcott that the Father in His 
absolute purpose could have designed the “ humi- 
liation” of the Son to the limiting conditions of 
human thought, they naturally draw the infer- 
ence that in Christ’s case these conditions were 
absent. This theory, that is, by its confused use 
of the term Incarnation, tends to blind men to 
the reality and the marvel of the divine ‘‘ self- 
emptying” in the assumption of our nature. 

§ 
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n. 

There could not be a^more explicit recognition 
of the limitations inherent in the Incarnation than 
Christ’s own words as recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel, where He speaks of the Comforter 
whom He will send from the Fatherd The idea 
that permeates them is that His departure will 
enrich, not impoverish, the disciples ; and that 
the cessation of His incarnate state is indispens- 
able to the liberation of His power. He bids 
them look to the future not as a time to be 
dreaded, but as an era of triumph. They 

^ It is often asked whether there is any parallel in the Synoptics 
to the leaching of the Fourth Clospel regarding the Spirit as the 
abiding representative and interpreter of Christ. There is no direct 
parallel, but there is much that imjjlics or leads up to it. The two 
aspects of the truth are both given in the earlier Gospels, but they 
are not brought into a unity as in the Johannine statement. On 
the one hand, the Synoptics speak of a permanent indwelling of the 
Spirit in humanity, “When they shall deliver you up, be not 
anxious how or what ye shall speak. . . . For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that sjicakcth in you” (Matt. 
X. 19, 20). “How much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him” (Luke xi. 13). On the other 
hand, the perpetual presence of Christ with Ilis disciples, and His 
idenlificalion with them, are clearly emphasised. “\Vhere two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (Matt, xviii. 20). “Lo, I am with you ahvay, even unto 
the end of the world” (Matt, xxviii. 30), — a passage which may be 
a later incorporation in the Gospel, but which ha.s verisimilifude as 
a saying of Jesus, especially in view of its close resemblance lo the 
verse just quoted. “Neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him ” (Malt, 
xi. 37). See the admirable discussion of the ipiestion. in Sanday, 
CriUcism of ihe Fourth Gospel, pp. 316 ff. 
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would be enabled to accomplish what was now 
impossible, not only for them, but for Him. 
Greater works than lie wrought they would 
achieve in His name.^ 

The organ or instrument through whom all 
this was to be realised was the Holy Spirit. 
And of the Spirit and His function Christ 
affirms two things. First, His coming is depen- 
dent on Christ’s own departure. The phrases 
that describe the source from which the Spirit 
is to proceed vary: “The Holy Spirit whom the 
Father will send in My name ” ; “ When the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father” ; “ If I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will ® 
send Him unto you.”^ But the thought in all 
cases remains the same. The Spirit, though 
derived from the Father as the fount and origin 
of all, is essentially mediated by the ascended 
Lord, and thus may be spoken of as the gift of 
the risen Christ, Secondly, His function is to 
interpret the work of Christ. “He shall not 
speak from Himself . . . He shall take of Mine 
and shall declare it unto you.” ^ The subject of 
His teaching* is the revelation of God in the 
Incarnate One, and His mission in regard to it 
is twofold — (i) to reveal its meaning, by correct- 
ing erroneous views and bringing out neglected 

^ John xiv. 12. “ John xiv. 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi, 7. 

® John xvi. 13, 14. 
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elements of truth ; and {2) to communicate it as 
a vital power in men’s hearts and lives. And 
these two sides are both included in Christ’s 
promise; ‘Cde shall guide you into all the 
truth” not only into right Cimceptions of it, 
but into the personal experience of it as a living 
reality. 

If it be asked, Why had the historical life of 
our Lord to close before this illumination and 
emancipation took place? it is obvious to say 
that, as His redeeming work only culminated in 
His death, nay, as it wtis there alone that He 
finally put away sin by the sacrilice of Himself, 
the ‘ truth ’ in its full sense did not as yet exist. 

^ The basis of the reconciliation between God 
and man was not laid. St. John puts the matter 
into one brief phrase, “The Spirit was not yet, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified,”" But these 
words of St. John suggest to us another reason, 
though it is in a sense involved in that already 
given : that an earthly life, just because it is such, 
cannot be a ‘ glorified ’ one. So long as Christ 
was ‘in the flesh,’ He was limited by its con- 
ditions. He was subject to the restrictions of 
time and space; He was here, not there; with 
definite relations to the people beside Him which 

John svi. 13 ; cf. Matt. x. 20, “It is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you ” ; and Mark xiii. 1 1, 
“ It is not ye that speak, but the J-loly Ghost,” 

® John vii, 39, 
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He did not sustain to those outside that circle. 
The iniluence also which He exerted over them 
was of the same type as that which we exercise 
over one another. It was the effluence of a per- 
sonality as expressed through the usual physical 
media of words, acts, and bearing. It is not 
easy to exaggerate the extent to which a rich 
and potent individuality can thus mould and direct 
other minds, stamping them with its own impress. 
But stretch this magnetism of personality to its 
utmost, even as it exists in the reflection and 
idealisation of memory, it is still characteristically 
different in kind from the indwelling of the Spirit 
as promised to the disciples, and as afterwards 
experienced by them. For the Spirit is not a ■» 
vague influence, but a personal power. Fie 
works in and with, the soul, quickening, illu- 
minating, consoling. He “helps our infirmity,” 
searches us, can unravel the tangle of our inward 
life, knows where our special need lies, and can 
meet it with His infinite reserves of grace. In 
short, He becomes guarantee for us, because Fie 
is separate from us, and yet one with us ,* He is 
in us, but not of us. And this He can do, not 
for a few, but for all men. Temporal and spatial 
limits do not exist for Him. There is no barrier 
to His entrance into the heart, except that 
created by the refusal of the heart to welcome 
Him. Wherever there is human receptivity, 
there His enabling and sanctifying power works 
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and triumphs. This universality of operation, 
both intensive and extensive, cannot belong to 
the divine while clothed and localised in “liesh 

f 

and blood ; it must be liberated from these 
bonds before it can attain it. The external factor 
must disappear, ere the Incarnate can enter into 
His glory. 

Hence it is that Christ represents the bestowal 
of the Spirit as ushering in a more blessed time 
for the disciples than they had enjoyed during 
His outward companionship with them. The 
Spirit was not to be a pale substitute for Him- 
self, as they had known Idim : His coming was 
Christ’s coming, in the highest sense of the 
word; it was Christ’s own presence in the “only 
mode which could be quite absolutely direct and 
primary and real,”^ because the only mode in 
which He could become a vital source of spiritual 
strength in ns, and also adapt flimself to every 
variety of our personal necessity amid the ever- 
changing form of circumstance. Neither of these 
functions could be discharged by Him in the 
period of His Incarnation, The sundering of 
outward relations, however intimate, had to pre- 
cede this inward identification of Christ and the 
soul of man. 

Nearly nineteen centuries have passed since 
Christ promised that the Spirit would guide His 
disciples into the truth. If, then, we would 

^ Moberly, Atonement and Personalify, p, i6^. 
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understand what that truth is, or, to put it 
otherwise, if we would rightly conceive the real 
character and content of Christ’s authority, we 
must find the answer in the history of the Church. 
What has been the result of this illumination of 
the Spirit, and by what method or process has 
it come? 

There can be no doubt that the very centre 
and heart of the Incarnate revelation, as Chris- 
tian experience has consistently witnessed from 
the first, is that in Christ we have a gospel of 
redemption, that in Him God was reconciling the 
world unto Himself. This is the fundamental 
conviction which determines and controls every- 
thing else in the Apostles’ thought of Him, that 
He had suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that He had thereby brought 
them to God, and introduced them to a new life 
of sonship, which was liberated from the con- 
demnation of a guilty past and bore within it 
the pledge of a free, joyous, and ever-enlarging 
service of the Father. Here lay the basis of all 
His authority over them : that He had done for 
them what none other could do, by restoring 
them to the gracious privileges of a full divine 
fellowship. Henceforth they were not their own: 
they had but one aim, to obey the will of God 
revealed in Him, to make it prevail in their own 
lives and in the world at large. 

And /et it was just at this point that difficulties 
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arose for them. What exactly did that “ will of 
God,” which He incarnated and disclosed, cover? 
They had no other desire than to carry out 
Christ’s purpose. He had not only called them 
to a life of communion with God, of purity, 
brotherly kindness, chanty; He had made them 
partakers of it by His Spirit. That was quite 
clear to them. But what did this new life in- 
clude ? Did it, or did it not, imply the continued 
observance of Jewish rites and ceremonies? Or, 
in other words, did He intend them to proclaim 
the Gospel to any who stood outside the portal 
of the circumcision, and if so, on what terms ? 
Manifestly the decision of such a matter was of 
primary importance. It involved the question of 
the area over which Christianity was to extend ; 
whether it Avas to be a divine messag*e to human- 
ity, or a national and sectional faith ; nay, it 
really involved, as St Paul showed with con- 
summate insight, nothing less than the essential 
character of Christianity itself. 

We should naturally say that in such a con- 
troversy there was only one obvious solution, — 
reference to Christ’s own definite declarations. 
But this is precisely the course which the 
Apostles did not adopt. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, they never appealed to any specific com- 
mand of His as determining the question, and 
yet they claimed to possess His authority. His 
direct teaching on the matter had not been indis- 
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putably clear. There were sayings of His which 
could be adduced on both sides. On the one 
hand, some of His utterances, such as I was 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,”^ or His injunction to the Twelve, ‘‘Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles,”^ at least sug- 
gested the restriction of His message to the 
Jews. And these were apparently reinforced by 
His own example in practically confining His 
labours within the Jewish area. On the other 
hand, far more numerous were the expressions 
which pointed to the world outside Judaism. 

“ Many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom, of heaven; but the sons -i 
of the kingdom shall be cast forth into tlie outer 
darkness.” “ The Gospel must first be preached 
unto all the nations.”® Yet the very manner in 
which He spoke of outside “nations” {liQvt\) 
tended to confirm the idea that the Jews held 
the prior place, and that it was their unworthiness 
of God’s favour which led, in an indirect and sub- 
ordinate way, to the admission of the Gentiles. 

» Christ’s own teaching, in short, did not yield any 
conclusive or well-defined pronouncement. For 
though He had foretold and commanded that the 
Gospel should be proclaimed to “ all the nations,” 
He had said nothing as to whether any con- 

^ Matt. XV. 24. ® Matt. x. 5. 

s*Matt. vlii. 1 1, 12 ; Mark xiii. 10, 

23 
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ditions were to attach to this proclamation ; and 
so we can hardly be surprised that the prevailing 
feding among the earliest Christians was to com- 
bine both elements as represented in Christ’s 
words and life : to do justice to the imiversalist 
side by offering to the Gentiles the blessings of 
the Gospel, and to the particularist side by con- 
joining the Gospel with Jewish observances^ 
How came it that the Church very soon dis- 
carded the particularist element, and with ever- 
deepening conviction affirmed the imiversalist 
view as the only one w'hich carried with it 
Christ’s authority ? 

The first outstanding factor in the process was 
simply the teaching of experience ; it was the 
impression produced by fresh facts disclosed in 
the course of Providence. Take the record as it 
stands in the Book of Acts.” When Peter was 
accused by the party of the circumcision of 
violating the accepted Church order by baptizing 
the Gentile Cornelius, his defence was a narrative 
of events which, he claimed, proved his case. 
He told how he had received a vision that taught 
him not to refrain from eating meats which God 
had cleansed ; that immediately afterwards three 
men waited on him in the name of Cornelius, 
and that the Spirit bade him go with them, 

making no distinction,” Taking six Jewish 
brethren with him, he came to Cmsarea; and 

' Charles, Eschatology.^ p. 335. 2 chaps, x., xi, 
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while he was in the very act of preaching Jesus 
to Cornelius and his company, the Holy Ghost 
fell upon them, as on the Jewish believers at the 
beginning. They bore the same marks of men 
who had been filled with a divine power and 
Spoke with tongues. All the extraordinary mani- 
festations of a new spiritual enthusiasm and joy 
in which the first Christians traced the sure 
tokens and gifts of the Spirit were present in 
those Gentiles whom Peter addressed. That it 
was so could be testified by the six brethren as 
well as by himself. The decision had been 
taken out of his hands : God had determined the 
matter: “Who was I, that I could withstand 
God?” The Apostles and brethren accepted ^ 
the test laid down by Peter. They cavilled no 
more ; raised no questions as to whether they 
could vindicate the new departure out of the 
Master’s own words. The ascended Lord had 
declared His will, by ’ conferring the Spirit', it 
was for them to recognise by the bestowal of 
baptism the accomplished fact. 

Precisely similar is the course followed by the 
Church in its subsequent acknowledgment of 
Paul’s work among the Gentiles. At the Jeru- 
salem council Paul and Barnabas are first called 
upon to state their case ; and it consists in 
relating what bad actually occurred. When a 
discussion arose, Peter said, “ God which knoweth 
the heaot, bare them (the Gentiles) witness, giving 
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them the Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us; 
and He made no distinction between us and 
them, cleansing their hearts by faith.” And it 
was because of ' those “signs and wonders” 
which God had wrought that the Apostles 
and Elders, with the whole Church, pronounced 
against the necessity of circumcision as a 
condition of entrance to the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

This throws light on the hypothesis not in- 
frequently advanced in support of some dogma 
or ecclesiastical usage of the Church that it had, 
or may have had, its source in the instructions 
given to the Apostles by the risen Lord during 
'' the Forty Days. It sounds plausible to urge 
that when He was speaking to them of “ the 
things concerning the kingdom of God,”^ He 
would most probably give distinct guidance 
on great questions which would fall shortly 
to be decided.® But if we once indulge in 
these problematical speculations, there is hardly 
any limit to the extravagances to which they 
may lead ; and the most dubious theories, 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical, of a later develop- 

^ Acts XV. 8, 9. 2 Acts i. 3. 

® Dr. Briggs {ISlciv Light on the Life of Jesus, p, 124) says, “ We 
are justified in the conclusion that we must assign no inconsider- 
able portion of the teaching' of Jesus to His appearances after His 
resurrection”; and he accounts in this way for the apostolic 
doctrine on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Cf. Dr, Denney’s 
guarded statement, Death of Christy pp. dd-yo, ^ 
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ment may in this way be buttressed and 
guaranteed^ 

But the apostolic action itself has ruled out 
this method of explanation. For surely, if there 
is one point which we should have expected 
Christ, during the post- Resurrection period of 
His intercourse with the disciples, to elucidate 
beyond all controversy, it is the question of the 
universality of the Gospel which He commis- 
sioned them to proclaim. Had there been a 
single utterance which unambiguously affirmed 
either the larger or the more restricted view, is 
it conceivable that it would not have been put 
forward as the final settlement of the dispute? 
That He said nothing on so crucial a ^matter 
should warn us away from this hypothetical field 
altogether. It was not by merely reverting to 
the past, but by keeping their eyes open to the 
present action of their living Lord, that the 

^ The Bishop ofRipon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter) has some trenchant 
remarks on this point. “ It ” (the narrative of the forty days) “ is 
practically one of the Bible silences. This silence is seized upon 
by doctrinal theorists. Every dogma which they desire to see 
included in the Christian creed : every practice which they think 
should he observed in the Christian society : every portion of 
organisation or order which they imagine to be indispensable to 
their own theory of Church government : is roundly declared to 
have been sanctioned by the Lord Himself during this period. 
That there is not the faintest scintilla of evidence for any of these 
statements does not appear to distress or to disturb the minds of 
these eager dogmatists. , . . Against this practice we cannot 
protest to^ strongly.” introduction to the Scriptures (Temple 
Bible), pp, 48-50. 
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Apostles discovered where His authority lay. 
The certainty of this is not at ail affected even 
if the history of the earliest Christian community 
as given in Acts be to some degree moulded by a 
conciliatory tendency, by a desire to minimise the 
differences of the Petrine and Pauline parties. It 
may be that, for the purpose of emphasising the 
unity of the Church, the story of Cornelius attri- 
butes too much of a universalist belief to Peter, 
and that if from the first he stood forth as the 
champion of Gentile admission, it is not easy to 
account for his later antagonism to Paul, which 
is historically indubitable.^ Yet it is only too 
common for those who under sudden illumination 
have rjsen above inborn prejudices, to pass again 
under their thrall, when they find that the new 
conviction they have adopted carries with it 
astonishing or alarming consequences. Incon- 
sistencies of this kind are the commonplaces of 
human character. In any case, however fiir sub- 
sequent reflection has modified the order of the 
incidents or even their precise character, nothing 
stands out more plainly as a transcript of the 
reality than that, in the determination of the 
Gentile problem, the earliest Christians did not 
ascertain what they believed to be the will of 
Christ through any explicit instruction from His 
lips, but through fresh manifestations of His 
presence in the world. The record has veri- 
^ Gal, it. Tiff. 
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similitude on the face of it. If the risen Christ 
had committed Himself to the Pauline view of 
the absolute equality o^ Jew and Gentile, which 
the Church has since accepted as warranted by 
His authority, then the disputes of the apostolic 
^age are simply inexplicable^ 

But while the emergence of new facts, attesting 
a divine work, was the primary cause of the 
Apostles’ altered conviction, another factor equally 
important was also in operation ; their own grow- 
ing appreciation of what salvation through Christ 
implied. They found increasingly that the joy 
of their new fellowship with God did not spring 
even in part from any of the observances which 
they had retained from their Jewish days^; that it*' 
centred in Christ and in the powers and hopes 
which He had assured to them : and that therefore 
they did not owe to circumcision anything that 
was distinctive of their life as Christians. H ence 
it became more and more perplexing to them 
how to correlate the indispensableness of Jewish 
rites with that all-sufficiency of Christ to which 
their deepest experience testified. Paul’s argu- 
ment as to the impossibility of such a correlation 
was but the intellectual expression of a truth to 
which their own consciousness dimly pointed. 
They were instinctively moving in that direction 

^ As Loisy says in spealcing of anotlicr matter, “ Si la croj’ance 
avait ele tri;.s claire dys le debut, elle n’auralt pas eu tant de peine 
h. faire s'!)!! chemin.” Aufour (Pmi Petit Livre^ p, 119. 
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already, under the compulsion of Gentile con- 
versions. lie with his clear vision brought out 
the principle involved in the relation in which 
they stood to Christ : “ For neither is circum- 
cision anything, nor uncircumcisioii, but a new 
creation/’^ The deepening sense of the value- 
and adequacy of the Gospel convinced them that 
to insist on any ritual form as a requisite pre- 
condition was simply to destroy it. First came 
the startling revelation that God was working 
His miracles of reconciliation outside the barriers 
which they thought immovable : and then reflec- 
tion on their own Christian experience showed 
them that the barriers were a survival from the 
past and an anachronism in Christianity. 

We have here a classical illustration of what is 
meant by the illumination of the Spirit, and of 
the methods of His operation. In their whole 
action the one concern of the Apostles was to be 
loyal to the purpose of their Master. They had 
the most vivid recollection of the time when He 
was with them, and of the teaching that He had 
imparted to them. But where His word or 
example was msiifflcient for present guidance 
they never doubted that fresh light would break 
for them. They found the sure indications of 
His mind through submitting themselves to His 
discipline of their life. What they had imagined 
to be primary and essential in His utterances 
^ Gal. vi. 15. 
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or acts, they now perceived to be subordinate 
or temporary. They read His declarations with 
a new accent or empj^asis ; and they did so 
confidently, because it was still He who was 
teaching them by His Spirit. But the Spirit 
-employed means in the conveyance of this teach- 
ing. He appealed to them through events which 
were occurring around them, and which at first 
appeared very disconcerting to them. Had they 
not honestly faced these, and allowed them to 
bear home their own lesson, they would have 
remained in the old narrow groove. Had they 
not been willing to be corrected, to unlearn as 
well as to learn, to be true to their own develop- 
ing and changing life, the Spirit woufd have 
spoken in vain. But they did not permit their 
surprise at Gentile conversions to blind them to 
the reality of the fact ; they did not seek to 
explain them away by the suggestion, too familiar 
to us nowadays, that they pertained to “ the 
uncovenanted mercies of God ” : rather they 
proceeded to ask whether, if these things were 
so, their own idea of the “ covenant ” was wide 
enough. And in taking up this attitude whereby 
they laid themselves open to the further truths 
which God intended to convey, they were vindi- 
cated by the results. In labouring for the Gentiles 
the marvel of their own Christian life growingly 
verified itself as the power of God, in the expan- 
sion oHtheir knowledge and the increase of their 
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joy. That which began as an outward revelation 
which they witnessed in other souls became an 
inward revelation of strength and hope, which 
was the final guarantee that they had not mis- 
conceived the will of their Lord. 

Or take another instance. Nothing is more 
certain than that the Apostles confidently ex- 
pected the early return of their Lord. The 
immediacy of the Second Coming was one of 
the recurrent notes of their teaching, and they 
were constantly dwelling upon it for purposes 
both of warning and of encouragement. Their 
assurance regarding it was founded on declara- 
tions of the Master Himself, which they at least 
could interpret in no other way. Yet this anti- 
cipation, which at first was so clear, gradually 
lessened its hold upon the mind of the Church. 
How was the change brought about? Some 
would explain it by saying that the early Chris- 
tians learned by the bitter experience of dis- 
appointment not to cherish a hope which was 
doomed to perpetual frustration. They ceased 
to proclaim a speedy Advent, because facts 
taught them caution ; their own expectation of 
it grew faint and fell into the background. But 
had this been the only infiuence at work, had 
they merely found that what they took to be 
. Christ’s promise had not fulfilled itself, the in- 
evitable result would have been disheartenment 
and; slackening of energy. How were they able 
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to retain their faith in Him, notwithstanding- 
repeated disillusionment on a question which 
seemed to them so momentous ? -Nay, how came 
it that their attachment to Him deepened as 
time went on ? Because new conceptions of the 
'greatness of the work which He achieved were 
dawning upon them through their fidelity to the 
life which He had imparted. Driven almost in 
spite of themselves to recognise the operations 
of His Spirit in the Gentile world, they saw 
before them an ever - widening opportunity of 
service ; their eyes were opened to the needs 
of an ignorant and debased humanity which it 
was Christ’s function to redeem. The Gospel 
which they preached acquired a richer sigiiificance’ 
for themselves when they discovered its power 
to reclaim men of every race ; and they tasted 
a profounder blessedness than they had ever 
known in the passionate sympathy and self- 
sacrifice which rejoiced to bear others’ burdens. 
Their Lord’s Advent remained still the ultimate 
consolation of their hearts : for then only would 
the kingdom be consummated. But they no 
longer emphasised its immediacy : something 
else, they felt, must intervene. A work had to 
be done before the end came, and to that work 
they gave themselves with unquenchable fervour. 
“The Gospel must first be preached unto all 
the nations.” 

It ^as the unfolding of their own spiritual life 
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which altered their view of the vSccond Coming ; 
which taught them not that Christ’s word had 
failed, but that they had, misconstrued it. And 
it was this too that recalled to them with fresh 
impressiveness those sayings of His which forbade 
curious inquiries about the Future: “Of that' 
day and of that hour knoweth no man, not the 
angels that are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father” ; “ It is not for you to know times 
or seasons which the Father hath set within His 
own authority.” They had attained an insight 
into Christian life and hope which enabled them 
to see that such plain declarations were intended 
to govern all His other utterances regarding His 
'•'return. 

We find here again, as in the case of the 
universality of the Gospel, not merely that the 
authority of Christ was only revealed under the 
teaching of the Spirit, but also how that teaching 
was communicated ; that it was not something 
isolated, or unrelated to the varied contents of 
experience, but interwoven with all other in- 
fluences that mould thought and character. 

HI. 

These facts of apostolic history exemplify the 
condition under which alone the revelation of 
Christ in any age can be apprehended by the 
Church. Perhaps the most characteristic mark 
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of the Christian conscience to-day is its extreme 
sensitiveness on the social or humanitarian side. 
That it has lost something of the old poignant 
sense of sin as an offence against God is un- 
doubtedly true. And grave indeed is the loss. 
Jt must sooner or later be recovered, if Chris- 
tianity is not to be impoverished or imperilled. 
But while the Christian consciousness of duty 
has in its relation to God been weakened, it 
has been intensified to an immeasurable degree 
in its relation to man. Never probably in the 
history of the Church was the sympathetic instinct 
so universal, so deep-rooted, or so immediate in 
its operation. We are apt to think of it chiefly 
as manifested in quick compassion for eve|y kind 
of sufferer, for the disappointed and the dis- 
heartened, But this is only one aspect of it. 
For it exists where the objects of it are not 
conscious of defeat or longing for deliverance. 
It is eager to help men, not because they appeal 
to it, but because it has a vision of their need 
which they themselves do not possess. In the 
religious sphere, a resplendent instance of this is 
the awakened enthusiasm for Foreign Missions. 
In its campaign of world-wide evangelism the 
Church is not animated simply by pity for the 
multitudes who are writhing under barbarism and 
tyranny. Even if a people, as yet unreached by 
the truth of Christ, were shown to be content 
with their condition, the main motive for mission- 
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ary work among them would still remain. It 
lies in this, that the Gospel which shows to me 
what / am to God, by that very fact reveals to 
me what others are to Him, The light which 
quickens me illumines them in my eye.s as equally 
dear to Him; and to refuse to impart to them, 
the best in my life which they are capable of 
receiving would be to betray my trust. ^ This 
deepened conception of Christian duty, of which 
the Church’s missionary activity is one outgrowth, 
finds expression in every department of conduct 
It has given to human character new suscepti- 
bilities of compassion; enjoined new ministries 
of self-sacrifice ; waged war on arbitrary privi- 
leges ; jtoiled to secure for the hampered and the 
disinherited a fair opjiortunity of realising their 
powers, and has thus ushered in a new political 
and social order. 

Hov/ then has this higher spirit of ethical 
obligation been aroused in Christendom? Has 
it been created by the Church alone? Very far 
otherwise. The pioneers of the moral advance 
of the race have often been men who repudiated 
Christian doctrine, and who advocated principles 
of freedom, justice and humanity, when the chief 
spokesmen of the faith were resolute in denying 

■ ^ “ As the mounting' spirit becomes more conscious of its own 
being, it becomes more conscious also of the bonds which unite 
it to its kin. The higher a man is, the closer he is drawn to the 
lowest, and greatmss is mt an exemption, but a debt the moreP 
F.f Ity, H. Myers, Essays, Modern, p. 271, 
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them. In innumerable cases the Church has 
been only too content to leave things as they 
are,- has championed social abuses and crushed 
those who strove to amend them. No one can 
deny that, with all their defects, Rousseau and 
yoltaire opened up springs of moral sympathy 
and aspiration which have refreshed and enriched 
our whole modern life, and which, if the Church 
of France had had its way, would have remained 
sealed. And what is true of Roman Catholicism 
is in its measure true of Protestant Churches 
also. They have too readily stood by an accepted 
tradition, and resented modification or develop- 
ment ; and for accessions of new light and impulse 
mankind has been largely indebted to those who '» 
raised their protest from without, and whose inde- 
pendence of inherited dogma frequently enabled 
them to do fuller justice to the living facts of 
experience.^ 

Yet those very enthusiasms which the Church 
did its best to suppress have now become 
incorporated with its life. It has not simply 
admitted them as permissible ; it has absorbed 
them, and affirmed them as dictates of the 
Christian spirit ; it claims for them the authority 
of the Master. There are some who account 
this merely a clever device on its part, the strik- 

. ^ Cf. W. H. Hudson, Rousseau^ pp. 230-235 ; Morley, Voltaire^ 

pp. 357-360; and Life of Gladstone^ i. 203 ; where see also Lord 
Actop’s vi'sw, iii. 360-361. 
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ing of a compromise with the inevitable. But 
had it been so, had there been any inherent 
antagonism, as the Church once believed, between 
its message and the new forces of humanitarianism, 
the compromise would soon have been shattered. 
If the Church has been able to appropriate wlia^ 
once seemed alien and thereby to gain fresh 
vitality, it is only because it was not making 
terms with an enemy, but coming into its own, 
recognising that the Gospel it proclaimed had 
larger meanings than it had hitherto dreamt of. 
The process of its education was twofold : first, it 
was forced by the progressive movement of human 
thought and the embodiment of it in a new social 
environment to acknowledge that the ideas it 
had disavowed were in great measure true ; and 
secondly, being driven in the light of this acknow- 
ledgment to reconsider its own specific message, 
it discovered to its surprise that the apparent 
opposition was due to a misconception, that the 
new truth to which it was so blind was all along 
latent in the teaching of Christ, and that the 
denial of it would be disloyalty to His purpose. 
Moreover, the intensified sense of the depth and 
range of Christian ethic necessarily led to a re- 
construction of Christian doctrine. For the obli- 
gation of an endless service of humanity could 
only be incumbent on men, provided it had its 
home in the heart of God Himself. The highest 
human must interpret the divine. It is Christ's 
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own argument: “If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, kow much 
more your Father which is in heaven.’* The 
category of Fatherhood as applied to God 
acquired a fresh significance which altered the 
emphasis formerly placed on the other categories 
that portray Him as Creator, Ruler, Judge, and 
introduced more gracious elements into the whole 
idea of God’s relation to man and of man’s 
destiny. Thus the moral enrichment of human 
experience disclosed the splendour of the divine 
love, which in its turn revealed further and 
measureless possibilities of human self-sacrifice. 

In this way the Church came to realise that 
the message entrusted to it contained a more « 
permanent and penetrating “ enthusiasm of 
humanity ” than any merely humanitarian doc- 
trine could inspire, and that the divine sanctions 
of the Gospel were needed both to carry the 
service of man to its final point of self-abnegation, 
and to guard it against sentimental abuses. 

It would, however, be glaringly untrue to speak 
of those ethical perceptions which the Church has 
only slowly been prevailed on to recognise, as if 
they had arisen apart altogether from Christianity. 
On the contrary, they were inherent in it : they 
had their origin, directly or indirectly, in New 
Testament teaching, and especially in the Sermon 
on the Mount, “where so many secret elements 
of social volcano slumber.” But the fact remains 
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that they became dominant in modern life, not as 
■an acknowledged part of the Christian system 
of thought, but rather in definite antagonism to 
that system as generally understood. It was 
only when they had begun to create or project 
new forms of social and political life, that th^ 
general Christian consciousness recognised and 
claimed them as its own. This does not mean 
that the Spirit failed to guide the Church, but 
that the Church failed to fulfil the conditions 
under which it could avail itself of the Spirit’s 
guidance. 


IV. 

And^just as the illuminative action of the Spirit 
operates through the eihuai perceptions which 
hav’^e been developed in men by their whole 
human experience, so it is intertwined with their 
intellectual activities, and is in no small degree 
affected by them. A man’s religious convictions 
take the shape of a certain set of thought; they 
have their place in a particular framework of 
mental conceptions regarding the world and God’s 
working in it. This framework is created for 
him partly by inheritance and environment, and 
partly by the reaction of his own individuality 
upon the data they supply. Without it the most 
elemenitary spiritual experience would be im- 
possible'; for it would be an experience in vacuo, 
with no content or suggestion for his mind. His 
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spiritual faith is at every stage of his life con- 
joined with certain affirmations in the realms of 
nature and of history ;^and some of these may 
seem to him so essentially bound up with it, that 
it would vanish altogether with the denial of 
^hem. The scientific man and the historical 
student have to form their opinions in accordance 
with the facts as these progressively disclose 
themselves in their respective departments ; and 
thus with the inevitable advance of knowledge, 
the results at which they arrive necessarily con- 
flict with the scientific and historical beliefs of an 
earlier time, and consequently appear to conflict 
also with the religious creed which has become 
in the minds of many inseparably associated with * 
these. 

This antagonism, from the nature of the case, 
is an ever-recurrent and often tragical episode 
in the Christian Church. The condemnation of 
Galileo by the ecclesiastical authorities — which 
we are apt to smile at as a preposterous folly, 
instead of extracting for our own guidance the 
warning which it bears — was simply the struggle 
of faith to maintain those intellectual conceptions 
of the world to which in that age it seemed in- 
dissolubly wedded. To affirm that the earth was 
not the centre of the universe, but only, so to 
speak, a small and outlying province of it, ap- 
peared to imperil the doctrine of man s value to 
God, and of the Incarnation of the Son for his 
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sake. That the. (k,)pernican theory does not 
carry such consequences may be perfectly clear 
to us. Our Chnsiian faith has become adjusted 
to a wholly new range of idea.s. But this 
adjustment needs time ; it is the product of the 
cumulative retlection of generations. Thus tlie 
mental setting which is to one age incompatible 
with faith becomes to a later agx*, congruent with 
it, and even, indispensable to itd 

Such a transition can never be accomplished 
without friction. The higher intellectual con- 
ceptions which supplant the lower are not an 
outgrowth of faith ; they are, as it were, forced 
upon it from without For instance, it was not, 
P piimarily, religious dissatisfaction which under- 
mined the plenary or verbal theory of Biblical 
inspiration ; indeed, religious belief was for a time 
so identified with it that it regarded any modifi- 
cation of the theory as dangerous to its own 
vitality and permanence. What compelled the 
surrender of it was simply the freer play of, 
thought as directed to the books of Scripture, the 
keener and more searching examination of their 
form and content. Critical investigation showed 
that they bore the marks of the different epochs 
in which they were produced and of the varying 

^ Cf. Tennant, Origin qf Sin, ‘*Thc restatement of truths forinu- 
kted in' terms ,of the natural knowledge of long ago inevitably 
involves rejection of elements which bad hitherto seemed to be 
essential to devout believers.” p. 2. 
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individualities of their authors; that statements 
of fact and incident made here and there in 
different books could noi be reconciled ; that tlie 
earlier part of the Old Testament had affiliations 
in moral idea and social usage to the beliefs and 
habits of other Semitic tribes, and that God’s 
revelation of Himself was correlated and adapted 
to the intellectual conditions that prevailed, and 
worked through them that it might transcend 
them. All this, of course, only gradually un- 
folded itself under a long process of patient and 
strenuous research ; and naturally the conclusions 
were at first stoutly resisted in the interest of 
faith. But as the proofs multiplied, resistance 
was seen to be more and more hopeless ;*and to * 
those who realised the cogency of the evidence, 
not only hopeless, but morally wrong, a refusal 
to recognise facts in the natural and intellectual 
order, which were as really a manifestation of the 
divine^ though on a lower level, as any facts in 
the spiritual sphere. The problem for them, 
therefore, was whether belief in the Bible as a 
veritable record of a historical revelation of 
God was compatible with those disclosures of 
literary and historical investigation which they 
could not without unveracity deny. The longer 
they meditated on the problem, the more it was 
borne in upon them that the spiritual message 
of the Scriptures did not stand or fall with the 
* plenary ’ view of inspiration, that these two did 
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IK'>1 f<vrm CoLM'jlu^r ;in iiuin i'.ilflt: ulinlr, tf-jal {.he 
connection <4' ih<.: laiicr with ilv* loniv'tr was nut 
inheretii and <“ssemial, accida-ntal and separ-' 
able, and that the hold wlnah it Itad upun them 
was due to lh<'ir nicaual trainin;,.^ ami assuriations. 
'Fhey catne lo perceive with over-increasin«^ chsir-^ 
ness that the self- revelation of Ciod in redemption 
remained for them as valid and impt'-rative as 
before, though they were compelled to recognise 
that it had been carried through by different 
methods and under different conditions than they 
formerly imagined. 

Not only so ; but they found in the end that 
the new conception of the Bible, far from im- 
♦; pairing^ its spiritual authority as the inspired 
. ■ Word of God, confirmed and enhanced it. . For 
' fit ' resolved the moral perplexities attaching tp, 
y'::]^ome Old Testament representations of the; 
h /divine action; it conduced to a higher view of 
'blithe entire relation in which God stood to men, 
In not simply commanding from without, but 
working from within, and carrying on His 
/discipline of them with unwearied patience and 
/ with ever new adaptation to their ignorance and 
moral need, in order that He might prepare them 
in the fulness of time for receiving the perfect 
manifestation of Himself in the Son of His love. 
This quickened vision of the divine is not the 
simple or direct product of the wider and truer 
; linteliectLial outlook : for it is only the spiritual 
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liiau who attains to it, and he attains to it by 
virtue of his receptivity to the operations of the 
Spirit of God, His acquaintance with the find- 
ings of critical research has simply supplied new 
data on which the Spirit works, and thus affords 
,him an opportunity for making fresh discoveries 
of divine truth. Whether he shall make them 
depends not on his intellectual acquirement, but 
on the depth and strength of his religious in- 
stinct. His communion with God may be very 
real, though working under inaccurate and errone- 
ous conceptions : none the less it can only reach 
its purest heights through the correction of its 
concepts, and the correction must come from 
forces outside of itself. But for these he would » 
both continue to include in the revelation what 
did not belong to it and fail to perceive much 
that it really contained. Faith, that is, if left to 
itself, would never know its own riches. It is 
the challenge which the ever-moving intellect 
addresses to it which leads to the disclosure. 

“ In the first eleven chapters of Genesis,” says 
Canon Driver, “there is little or nothing that 
can be called historical in our sense of the word. 

. . . The concurrent testimony o^g eoloow and 
astronomy, anthropology, archtcol^'. and com- 
parative philology, is proof that th< ,ount given 
in these chapters of the creation Aeaven and 

earth, the appearance of living tb ;S upon the 
earth, the origin of man, the glnnings of 
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civilisation, the destruction of mankind anti of 
all terrestrial animals (except those preserved in 
the ark) by a flood, the rise of separate nations 
and the formation of di&rent languagt^s, is no 
historically true record of these events as they 
actually happened.”^ A declaration like, this^ 
comes with a shock to many minds ; for the 
repudiation of the literal accuracy of these first 
chapters of the Bible carries with it, in their 
idea, the denial of their religious valuei. ‘ Is it 
not the case,’ they ask, ‘that the author or com- 
piler of these chapters meant them to be taken 
as historical, and that he himself believed that 
he was portraying literal facts as to the creation 
^of the world, and the origin and early history 
of mani^ bias not the same belief been cherished 
both by the Jews, and practically by the whole 
Christian Church till a comparatively recent 
period? Moreover, has not the historicity of 
the accounts been regarded as belonging to the 
very substance of the faith ? How, then, at 
this time of day can you invite men to perform 
the somersault of discarding the history and 
yet retaining the revelation which it enshrines ? ’ 
Such a protest is perfectly natural : but the 
answer to it has already been given in the 
distinction drawn between religious truth and 
its intellectual setting or framework. The piety 
of a child may be as true as that of a man; 

^ Driver, The Book of Gemsis^ Introduction, ]). 6n 
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he may have as sincere a trust in God, as real 
a reverence for God’s authority ; yet the remarks 
which he makes every day show what imperfect 
or even, as they seem to us, grotesque ideas he 
has of God’s personality and methods of action, 
^is mind works by pictorial representations; 
can work in no. other way, if it is to work at 
all : yet through these pictures the finest qualities 
of devotion may be developed. If at that im- 
mature stage anyone were to tell him that these 
ideas were not true in a literal sense, and that 
they did not exactly correspond to the facts, he 
would feel that the religious ground was cut away 
from beneath his feet. But as his Intellect ex- 
pands and his experience widens, he grows out 
of them himself, finds it impossible to ^adhere 
to them, and passes into an entirely different 
sphere of mental conceptions. This intellectual 
transformation, however, does not necessarily 
imply any break with his earlier faith in its 
essential characteristics. The God of his man- 
hood is the God of his childhood, the same, and 
yet changed : for the extension of his knowledge 
has provided him with fresh material of which 
his spiritual nature has to take account, and to 
which it has to adapt itself. His new outlook 
on the world does not mean the death of his 
belief, but its expansion. He retains the deepest 
reverence for the religion of his early days, and 
would resent the idea that he had abandoned it , 
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or denied its permanent value because he had 
surrendered the forms of thought in which it once 
expressed itself. ^ 

There is a childhood of the race as well as of 
the iiidivkluai ; and these first chapters of Geiie.sis 
bear the distingaushing marks of an early stage of 
intellectual development. The cosmogony which 
is there set forth is based on the idea that the 
earth is the central point of creation : the sim, 
moon, and stars are conceived as created after 
it, aind evidently as, so to speak, subordinate to 
it. This is precisely the account wdiich would be 
given of the universe as it appears to the eye 
and intelligence of man before scientific inyestiga- 
tion has begun, and which the facts disclosed 
by astronomy render absoluteh' impossible. In 
like manner, the story of the Fall portrays the 
temptation of innocence in those concrete forms 
of imaginative presentation which are the mind s 
first method of apprehending spiritual truth. The 
identification of the serpent with the devil, the 
colloquy which it holds with live, the one tree 
whose fruit is forbidden, the garden in which 
God walks and where His presence in visible 
shape is not to be escaped, — these and a multi- 
tude of other details belong clearly to a type of 
thought that visualises its religious beliefs : ideas 
are only grasped as images. F urther, the action 
of God in the universe is always depicted as 
direct, immediate. What He does He does, as 
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it were, in propria persona, and without inter- 
mediary instruments. When it is said that He 
formed man out of th^ dust, or that He made 
coats of skin for Adam and Eve, the expres- 
sions are intended to be taken in the most 
diteral way. To interpret them in our modern 
fashion as meaning that God worked through 
secondary causes, either in the evolution of 
man s body from an inferior type of animal, or 
by endowing our first parents with instincts and 
capacities which enabled them to provide them- 
selves with clothing, is no doubt to state the 
essential truth they represent, but it is to state it 
in a form which the writer would not have recog- 
nised or admitted. What to him was faqt in his 
account of primeval man is to us a blending of 
spiritual fact and the imagery which embodies it. 
To call this change of view religious scepticism 
is simply a misnomer. It is not the religion in 
these chapters which causes us any difficulty, but 
the framework of thought in which the religion is 
set ; and the difficulty is not any arbitrary creation 
of our own, it is thrust upon us by the uprising 
of irresistible evidence, as ‘when a new planet 
swims into our ken.’ The convergence of half 
a dozen sciences has put it out of our power to 
construe the antiquity of mankind as Genesis 
records it. It would have been as legitimate 
for the Apostles to refuse to be taught by the 
new and astonishing facts of Gentile conversion, 
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as for us to discard from our couc«.*ption of (iod’s 
revelation the witttess borne by the early monu- 
ments, by differences of Jangiia*»'c and race, and 
by the structure of the earth itself. Wilful blind- 
ness of this kind carries a sure penalty, Jimu; tint 
less inevitable that it may arise from a pervtfiiccb 
idea of championing Gods truth. Idle one final, 
inexorable duty of man is to live up to his light, 
to make the most of the materials of knowledge 
put at his divSposal by the Supreme Wisdom. 
The writers of Genesis did this ; they wrote as 
they believed ; they described the facts as tiuiy 
themselves saw them in an age tvheii poetry was 
taken for prose ; they said honestly^ This is how 
r God ha^s wrought. We too have to deal with 
the facts as we see them, and to ackiiowledge 
that the processes of God’s operation as regards 
both the universe and mao appear to us in 
another aspect; yet they are as luminous with 
His presence- in the new form as In the old.^ 
The more one rexogniscs the affinity of the 
Biblical cosmogony to the Babylonian epic of 
creation, the more one is impressed with its trans- 
cendent spirituality. That at so early a stage of 
human history, when surrounding peoples were 
immersed in polytheism, it should have set forth 
with such vividness the absolute sovereientv of 
God, “ His priority to, and separation from, all 
finite material nature,” the creation of the world 

1 Cf. Tennani, £?/, pp. 143-143. 
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as due to “ His purpose of good,” the unique 
place and endowment of man as made in His 
image, the tragedy of man’s sin as no part of the 
creativei will of God, and the divine grace that 
plans to counterwork the evil which man has 
, wrought, —all this attests its title to be called a 
special revelation of God. For these truths are 
not superseded by any subsequent revelation; 
they remain the fundamental and essential ele- 
ments of religion in all time. Yet they have 
acquired a richer significance with the progressive 
unfolding of human thought and life. Just as 
the growing moral experience of the race has 
disclosed their wider ethical meanings, so the in- 
crease of intellectual and scientific knowledge has-, 
led to enlarged and profounder views of the 
divine purposes and methods of operation. The 
slow and gradual evolution whereby the universe 
has come to be what it is, and the vast antiquity 
of man himself, deepen infinitely our sense of the 
mystery of the divine working, of the marvellous 
wisdom that has directed the process of the ages, 
and the patience that in its realisation of a 
spiritual kingdom has adapted itself to all the 
stages of man’s life on earth, and wrought through 
the lowest to the highest. This accession of 
religious insight and reverence would have been 
impossible but for the frank acceptance of the dis- 
coveries of scientific inquiry. Therefore to insist 
that the revelation given in these early chapters 
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of Genesis covers every detail of their statements, 
and that no distinction is to be drawn between 
the idea and the form in which it is c1f)tliecb is to 
incur spiritual loss, for if is to block the way to a 
fuller perception of the divine action. In the cticl 
all truth is one, and to him who is disloyal tq 
intellectual truth some of tlie higher realities and 
significances of religious faith must remain uii- 
revealed. 


V. 

.Now, what in this respect is true of the revela- 
tion of God in J udaism applies also in its measure 
to the revelation in the Incarnate Son. For it 
comes to us mediated by the disciples, juid thus is 
determFned not only by the character of 11 im who 
made it, but by the capacities of those to whom it 
was made. What strikes one in vast stretche.s of 
Christ’s teaching is its adaptation to the occasion, 
its opportuneness. He “considers each case by 
itself,” lays Himself out to deal with it as if no 
other had to be taken account of, and is not 
deterred from doing so by the possibility that 
what He says to one man may be misapplied by 
another. The humanity that He addresses is the 
humanity immediately before Him, the men and 
women with whom He is brought in contact 
But He addresses that which is universal in 
them, or rather brings out the universal relations 
involved in the particular instance, and reads it in 
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the light of what is permanent and divine. “ He 
is not posing at every turn as though the future 
were listening to Him”;^ yet He is speaking to 
the future as well as to tlie present, being consci- 
ous that His message will never become obsolete, 
^ince it appeals to and meets the abiding needs of 
man. But He reaches the future through the 
present; reaches the men that are to be through 
the men that arc. He commits nothing to 
writing, for the truth He declares is not a formal 
law, but a law of the spirit of life ; it has to be 
vitally incorporated into human experience; it 
cannot start on its course as the regenerator of 
the world until it is in some measure embodied in 
human personalities. Therefore for Christ the 
prime necessity was to bear it home to the souls 
beside Him, to make it a part of their very 
being, so that it sustained them, while they were 
witnesses to it. To this end He had to sub- 
ordinate everything ; for if they did not receive it, 
there would have been no Church and no New 
Testament, which is the product of the Church. 

This fact determined His teaching in two ways. 
In the first place, it rendered it inevitable that 
the truths which He revealed, and which were 
to be valid for all time, should occasionally be 
blended with what was incidental, or local, relative 
to the individual addressed, or to forms of thought 
typical of the period. Principles of perpetual 
1 Peabody , Christ and the Social Question^ p. 8o. 
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obligation were embodied in injunctions which 
were not meant to be universally applicable* as in 
the instance of the Young Ruler; and the dis» 
entanglement is often a difficult problemi of inter- 
pretation. Moreover, claiming as Christ did to 
be the fiiltllnient and crown of the Old 'Festamem 
revelation, He had to use its ternts and con- 
ceptions with which FI is hearers were familiar, 
and to fill them with a higher spiritual signi- 
ficance. This was necessary if He were to 
maintain His historical affiliation with the divine 
past of Israel Yet it could not but give rise to 
much ambiguity and misconstruction. Phrases 
like Kingdom of God, Me.ssiah, Son of Man, 
Judgment, were employed by Him with a 
new content which the disciples imperfectly- 
comprehended, The old associations had a 
powerful hold on their minds, and could not 
but colour their reproduction of many of His 
sayings. 

Secondly, and still more important: just because 
Christ’s supreme function was not to communicate 
ideas, but to transform the personality, He had to 
employ all those methods of speech by which a 
teacher stimulates the interest, fires the imagina- 
tion, or touches the heart. He did not deal 
in abstract statements, but in epigram, maxim, 
parable, metaphor. His words are “living crea- 
tures with hands and feet” They are suffused 
' -with feeling and iniagery. They do not define, 
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as if the truth they express were a fixed and 
measurable quantity: they suggest, quicken, 
thrill, so that it is felt^to be a practical power 
in life, with an endless significance of content. 
Hence His teaching is so largely cast in either a 
f)ictorial or an aphoristic form. For by His 
parables and analogies He lays hold on the 
actualities of daily experience, on the things 
which every eye can see and of which every life 
is full, and so presents them that they become 
luminous with the divine. What is most familiar 
and dominant in the relations or employments 
of the passing hour is correlated to the eternal, 
and the natural at every point adumbrates the 
spiritual. It is easy to disregard the divir^e when • 
it is conceived as a theoretical truth, however 
conclusive the demonstration of it may seem to 
be, but not when it discloses itself as involved in 
what we an. It then becomes a “ presence not 
to be put by,” because the commonest incidents 
of every day contain intimations and reminders of 
it. This is what Christ has accomplished by His 
picturesque and analogical method of revealing 
God. And His aphorisms have something of the 
same potency. Here, too, the imaginative quality 
is present ; but the characteristic of them is that 
they incarnate a spiritual truth in a vivid and 
memorable phrase, which is at once concrete in 
form and infinite in suggestion. “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart : for they shall see God.” 

25 
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“ Render to Ccxsar the things that are Ctesar s, 
and to God the things that are God's.’* “Who- 
soever sitiiteth thee on ^hy right cheek, turn to 
him the other alsfh” “I am the bread of life.” 
“The Sabbath was made for man, anti not man 
for the Sabbath.” The power tT such sayings is 
that t!)ey defy any exact analysis ; that while they 
illumine, they |)erplex ; they constitute a challenge 
to us to discover their meaning. We cannot get 
away from them, and we cannot exhaust them. 
They do not satisfy us in the sense of answering 
pur questions; they rather open up visions of 
truth or duty covering great tracts of life, but 
still leave us e^ager to question further. By thus 
throwing us back upon ourselves they constitute a 
perpetual problem, which, in a manner, %ve are 
conscious of always solving, and yet of which the 
perfect solution is never reached. 

It is in this form, broken, scattered, incidental, 
pictorial, aphoristic, sometimes bewildering in its 
paradox and a{)pare.nt self-contradiction, that 
Christ delivered Ills message to maiikind. 
Clearly nothing could be more unsatisfactory, 
if Me meant to supjdy us with a theoi'eiica/ know- 
ledge of God and His relation to man. But His 
whole method is a perpetual warning that the 
knowledge of God is not a theory but an experi- 
ence ; that it discloses itself not to the alert and 
speculative mind, but to the pure heart and the 
disciplined will. This does not mean that feel- 
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ing, conscience and will, operate apart from the 
activity of the intellect. In the last resort man 
is one personality, at oqpe intellectual, emotional, 
moral, volitional ; and in every action that he 
performs all the faculties, more or less, are 
involved. Not one of them can be eliminated 
in any mental process; and it is to this total 
personality that religion appeals. But the appeal 
reaches it primarily not through its intellectual 
quality, but through the ethical and spiritual 
nature which feels, acts, aspires, and so assimilates 
the truth as one with itself.^ In every case the 
intellect is at work, yet though operating at its 
highest it cannot guarantee the personal insight 
into divine realities which constitutes religion, • 
and though operating feebly, does not exclude 
it. It thrilled Christ’s heart with joy that the 
Father had so ordered it, and that the things of 
highest moment to all are revealed, not to the 
wise and understanding, but to the childlike in 
spirit. Therefore it is no marvel that He cast 
His teaching into a shape which presents many a 
stumbling-block to the man of logical or critical 
* temper, but opens up its treasures of guidance to 
the "honest and good heart” which "wills” to 
obey. Humility, sincerity, loyalty, strenuous 
aspiration — such are the qualities which He 
demands from those who would learn of Him. 
And it is because the disciples possessed these 
1 Cf, Life ofPBmp Brooks, by A. V. G. Allen, ii. 345. 
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that lie promised that the Spirit would lead them 
into ail the truth. 

While, liowevcr, this ^spiritual receptivity and 
fidelity, this affinity of soul, is the indispensable 
condition of apprehending “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” the intellect has its function, none the 
less necessary though it be subordinate. The 
data of the religious life supplied by feeling and 
conscience only exist for us as they assume some 
particular form of thought The intellect takes 
account of them, correlates them, and assigns to 
them their place in a complex whole of concep- 
tions. It brings to this work many categories 
and ideas which it has derived from spheres other 
than tjie religious ; and as these are changed 
under expanding knowledge, its construction of 
the religious truth likewise varies. That God 
created man after 11 is own image meant for our 
forefathers that He created him directly and by 
a single act out of the dust of the earth. This 
was the intellectual form which the belief in 
man’s creation by God assumed for them. They 
interpreted the expression “ made him out of the 
dust ” literally, for there were no facts known to 
them which militated against such a rendering. 
We take it metaphorically, because the science 
of natural history has altered our view of the 
antiquity of man and the relation in which he 
physically stands to the lower animals. Our per- 
ception that the religious truth of man’s creation 
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does not necessarily signify a single creative act, 
but is as compatible with a creative process, is 
simply owing to the recognition of new data in 
the realm of nature, and to our inevitable change 
of standpoint. 

^ Precisely In the same way the content which 
Christ’s teaching carries for a man depends not 
on his spiritual capacity alone, but on his mental 
attitude and outlook, on the method of thought 
which has become dominant with him. No one 
can doubt that the solemn words spoken at the 
Last Supper, “This is My body,” were intended 
to convey a truth of quite momentous import. 
What is it ? The obvious literal construction of 
the phrase is given up by all, though the Roman « 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiatioii is an 
attempt to approximate to it, by affirming that the 
substance of the bread becomes Christ’s body, but 
the accidents remain as before. Such a theory is 
plainly an endeavour at a compromise, conserving, 
as it does, as much as possible of the physically 
miraculous, without contravening the evidence 
of the senses. But it would never have been 
, thought of, had it not been for the literalism which 
governed the mediaeval interpretation of Scripture. 
What makes it incredible to us is not so much 
that it rests on an untenable philosophical de- 
finition of ‘substance’ and ‘accident,’ as that 
we have come to realise the symbolic character 
of our Lord’s language ; to see that this expres- 
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sion, like so many others that lie uses, belongs 
to life and literature, and not to dogma ; that it 
is not formal or precise, but plastic, IluitI, sug- 
gestive. It contains dogma indeed, if dogma 
be truth for thought ; but the dogma has to be 
ascertained through the appHcatitm of the best^ 
intellectual and literary tests at our command. 
Not that those who worked with very imperfect 
canons of interpretation missed the truth which 
Christ sought to communicate. Far from it. 
That truth is the closeness of fellowship into 
which ife enters with every sincere disciple, im- 
parting to him His own divine strength. This 
union of the soul with its Lord has been experi- 
^ enced by Roman Catholics as deeply as by any 
Protestant ; for the one condition of it is spiritual 
discernment. The fact that it was conceived by 
them through intellectual categories that were 
very inadequate, does not destroy the reality of 
it Nor, though we may have attained truer 
conceptions of it than theirs, do we require to 
maintain that these are in themselves final Just 
as the defects and limitations of their view have 
become clear to us, a later generation may dis- 
card elements in our view which seem to us 
important, or discern others which we have over- 
looked. If the Christian of the Middle Ages were 
to reach the spiritual truth of ChrisPs words at 
the Supper, it could only be through the belief 
in Transubstantiation, just as he could only retain 
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his faith in Christianity by believing that the sun 
went round the earth. He could not be a Chris- 
tian without these beliefs : we could not accept 
Christianity with them. ’ 

Yet we should grossly err if we supposed that 
^because of his ignorance in these particulars, he 
had necessarily less real knowledge of Christian 
truth than we. His insight into it may have 
been far deeper, however much of Aberglmibe 
may be included in his thought of it. The piety 
of St. Francis of Assisi or of Thomas a Kempis 
has been surpassed by no saint of any Reformed 
Church. If it assumed shapes which we dis- 
approve of, or lacked characteristics which we 
deem of primary value, that resulted not from 
any deficiency on the spiritual side, but from the 
intellectual and social conditions of their time. 
They were as eager to know and as ready to 
obey the will of Christ as the best of us can be, 
but they construed it differently, because they 
breathed another atmosphere of life and thought 
than ours.^ On the other hand, there can be no 
greater delusion than to imagine that we can only 
equal the piety of the past by adhering to its 
intellectual forms. There are some who, lest 
they should lose hold of the truth altogether, try 


^ “ At a certain stage in the progress of knowledge, vast services 
to thought and to religious life may be rendered by a theory which, 
in a later time, may be found to embody the spirit of truth in 
faulty letter.” Tennant, Origin of Sin, p. la. 
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to force themselves to acquiesce in traditional 
conceptions of it, which have become to them 
extremely doubtful or even discredited through 
the emergence of fresh facts or the alteration of 
the entire mental perspective. It is a fatal policy. 
It introduces a doubleiiess into the nature; and^ 
no genuine insight into spiritual things is possible 
without sincerity. But sincerity, if it is to bear 
its full Christian meaning, is of the whole being, 
of the intellect as well as of the heart. A man 
can only attain the highest open to him in the 
religious life, when he is conscious of no inward 
unfaithfulness or contradiction. Disloyalty to 
aught that attests itself to him as true tends 
to blind him to that which he still sees. As 
"Coleridge says in a memorable aphorism: “He 
who begins by loving Christianity better than 
Truth, will proceed by loving* his own sect or 
church better than Christianity, and end in loving 
himself better than 

The motive which leads men to look askance 
at any modifications required by fresh experience 
or research Is a laudable jealousy for the authority 
of Christ. Yet their fear is founded on a mis- 
conception ; and the course they adopt, instead 
of vindicating His authority, more often impairs 
it. Our one purpose is to get at the mind of 
'Christ, the thing He really thought and willed. 
But that can only be arrived at by the inter- 

■ ^ Aids to Reflection^ Moral and Religious Aphorisms, xxv. . 
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pretation of His teaching and life, and the 
'» Interpretation will depend on the adequacy of the 
apparatus which we bring to it We see in it 
what we have the pov?er of seeing. Now the 
pictorial and enigmatic method of Christ’s teach- 
ing, while supremely adapted for the conveyance 
of spiritual truth to those who are willing to learn, 
makes it on the intellectual side easily liable to 
misunderstanding. We are perpetually con- 
fronted with the question, How much of this is 
imaginative drapery, and how much is His 
essential thought ? And the answer will vary at 
'* dhferent stages of intellectual development. We 

do not interpret the saying, “ This generation 
shall not pass away, till all these things be accom- 
plished,”^ as the early Christians int^preted 
it; nor the words, “This is My body,” as the 
mediaeval Christians did. But in rejecting the 
idea of an immediate visible coming, or of the 
transubstantiation of the sacramental bread, we 
are not in the least repudiating the authority of 
Christ, we are rather discovering it; we are 
simply affirming that it does not warrant these 
ideas, and that what it does cover is the spiritual 
truth of which they are but the picturesque 
expression. And similarly, those who hold that 
I Christ’s allusions to the Old Testament are not 

I to be taken as pronouncements on questions of 

] authorship and historical criticism are not in any 

^ Matt. xxiv. 34. 
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wise disputing* His teaching, but only the com- 
monly accepted interpretations put upon it. They 
are denying that the passages in which these 
allusions occur arc rightly construed when they 
are made to afford solutions of critical problems, 
which could not be within the purview^ of €ihrist’s 
hearers. That they have come to this conclusion 
is due to the discovery of new facts which they 
cannot disavow, just as the rejection of an 
immediate advent, and of the dogma of Tran sub- 
stantiation, was due to a widening experience 
and intelligence. The one process is just as 
legitimate as the other. If we are entitled on 
the ground of what we call common sense or 
literary criticism to affirm of this or that saying 
of Christ, It is to be taken pictorially, not literally, 
we are as entitled, on the ground of historical 
investigation, to say, This or that reference to 
Lot’s wife or Moses or David or Jonah is not to 
be taken as scientifically accurate, but as employed 
according to popular usage, for the purpose of 
setting forth a spiritual lesson. That is true, so 
far as the principle involved goes ; the rightness 
of the particular judgment in either case is purely 
a matter of evidence. 

It is sometimes said in deprecation,^ But Christ 
“gives no hint” that His Old Testament refer- 
ences are to be understood in any other than the 
obvious sense of asserting historical facts — surely 
^ See, Life and Ldiers of H. I\ Liddon^ p. 365. 
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rather a liberal application of the saying, “If it 
had not been so, I would have told you.” Is k 
actually maintained that Christ might have been 
expected to make perfectly clear the special inter- 
pretation which He intended His words to carry; 

^ and that if we adhere to what appears to be their 
plain meaning, we are justified, in default of any 
warning to the contrary, in claiming for it the seal 
of His authority? How anyone could take up 
such a position in face of the Gospel records, may 
well astonish us. What about His designation of 
the sacramental bread as His body, and of the 
wine as His blood ? The purely spiritual render- 
ing of these expressions is certainly ml the 
simplest or most natural, and it is just because 
it is not that the Roman doctrine carries h certain 
plausibility, and that Luther, though escaping 
from that, was caught in the meshes of Con- 
substantiation. But it is needless to dwell upon 
individual instances. The whole teaching of our 
Lord is so coloured with imagery that it turns any 
such canon of precise and prosaic interpretation 
into absurdity, and no one would have dreamt of 
propounding it unless engaged in special pleading 
If it was not incumbent on Him to stop and say, 

‘ I am not speaking here literally, but figuratively,’ 
why was it incumbent on Him to say, ‘This is 
not to be understood as a historical statement, 
but as an illustrative reference ’ ? 

Apparently the idea prevailing in many qu^ 



tnougnt or expression come 
would be adapted equally 
all types of mind. Speech 
hearer. In questions of duty and of religion 
e^ecially, the most exact or prosaic phrase does 
not carry an identical content for humanity ; and 
the modes of applying it are as manifold as the 
individualities of men. All, therefore, that even 

' ^ Matt. xvi. i8, 19. ^ Auiour d*un PsUt Livre^ p, 139. 
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Christ could have done would have been to select 
the phraseology which would have met the neces- 
sities of the greatest number, to combine as far 
as possible what was suited to His immediate 
purpose of instructing the disciples with what was 
, fitted on the whole to give occasion to the fewest 
misunderstandings in days to come. The very 
suggestion of this is its own refutation. Nothing 
can be conceived more unlike such a balancing 
between the claims of the present and those of 
the future than the teaching of the Gospels. 

The fact is that we are conjuring up a wholly 
imaginary situation in representing Christ as con- 
fronted with the detailed intellectual conditions 
of all coming ages. Even if He had foreseen • 
them, He could not have averted misconcep- 
tions of His meaning. His knowledge of these 
would thus have been a useless burden which no 
reader of His life can believe that the Father 
appointed Him to bear. And secondly, the 
method of teaching which He actually adopted 
proves that the mere prevention of misconception 
was not with Him a dominant consideration. No 
language is open to such varied constructions 
as the pictorial or the epigrammatic ; and H e 
persistently employed both types. But also, no 
language is so memorable, or so full of impres- 
siveness and stimulus to people of every kind. 
That was why He chose it. It quickened the 
activities of mind and heart, and compelled men 
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to search out and appropriate the truth for them- 
selves. Instead of making everything so plain 
' that no one could misuiyderstancl it, hie seemed 
at times to Insist on expressions which were 
calculated to perplex or tt) puzzk' flis hearers. 
*‘Who is this Son of ]\Ian?"^ “What is this- 
that He saith, A little while, and ye behold Me 
not; and again a little while, and ye shall see 
Me? . . . We cannot tell what He saith.’*'^ 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up."® “And they feared to ask Him of 
that saying.” ^ , If He acted thus toward the men 
of His own day, what can be more foolish than 
to imagine that He so expressed Himself as to 
•' obviate^ the difficulties that anight be felt in after 
ages? It is no argument against an interpreta- 
tion of His words to say that it does not lie on 
the surface, or that it was unknown to earlier 
times and was only discovered after much inquiry 
and through the convergence of many kinds of 
evidence. Christ did not relieve His hearers of 
the strenuous exercise of their own powers, moral 
and intellectual, if they would appreliend His 
thought What He demanded of them He 
demands of all who would follow Him ; and it is 
through the same active response and the same 
readiness on their part to avail themselves of 
every ray of light that visits them in God’s pro- 


^ John xii. 34. 
® John ii- 19. 


John xvi. 17, iS. 
^ Luke ix. 45. 
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vidence, that His disciples in each successive 
generation are led of the Spirit into the truth, 
or in other words, into the right understand- 
ing of Christ’s authority. 

» 

VI. 

This principle is still more plainly seen when 
we consider the history of the Church as a cor- 
porate body. The Gospel and the Church are 
correlatives. The message which Christ pro- 
claimed involved a fellowship between all who 
received it. They were a separate society, in 
the world but not of it, bound together by the 
closest of ties in faith and affection, and under » 
the necessity of frequent association with one 
another both for devotional and practical ends. 
Yet the Gospels contain no outline of the Church’s 
organisation ; they prescribe for it no form of 
government or order of worship. A mystical 
affirmation of its title to bind and loose the 
souls of men,^ some counsels as to the treatment 
of offenders,® and the references to Baptism and 
the Lord s Supper,® practically constitute all that 
Christ says on the subject ; and we cannot even 
be sure that some of these phrases have not 
come to us coloured by later reflection. On 
this ground it has been contended that He was 

xviii. i8 (cf. xvi. 19). ® Matt, xviii. I 5 -I 7 - 

8 Matt, xxviii. 19; xxvi. 26 ff. (Luke xxii. 19 f.). 
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essentially auti-institutiomil ; or at least that He 
regarded widi iodiffereoce the whole question of 
organised forms and niqthods in religion. Any 
plausibility that attaches to such a view comes 
from the idea that Mis ‘mind’ concerning both 
the Gospel and the Church was fully expressed 
in His earthly teaching — an idea, as we have 
seen, precisely the opposite of Christ’s own con- 
ception. Just because the divine society which 
He founded was a living fellowship, He pictured 
it to Himself as one which would grow in the 
apprehension of truth, and would have to con- 
front problems before it gained the light by which 
to solvO them. If He refrained from imposing 
on it structural rules, it was not because He 
imagined that it could prosper and do its appointed 
work without them, but because He knew it had 
to discover them for itself. Life precedes and 
determines organisation ; and as the life expands, 
it creates for itself a more difterentiated organism. 
Regulations propounded beforehand for a .society 
which is to last as long as the world would be 
no better than a Procrustes’ bed. 

But the Church had no sooner started on its 
career than it began to shape its administrative 
system. The action of the Apostles in charging 
the “ multitude of the disciples ” to choose seven 
brethren as deacons, was due to the new situation 
in which they found themselves, and the need of 
devolving on other shoulders some portion of 
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the increasing duties of “ ministration,” ^ When 
controversy arose as to the conditions of admit- 
ting Gentile converts, |he Council of Jerusalem 
issued a concordat in language which shows that 
it had no doubt of its right to assert for its new 
legislation the warrant of its divine Lord. “It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to 
lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things ; that ye abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication ; from 
which if ye keep yourselves, it shall be well with 
you/"'^ A decision of this kind has a peculiar 
interest. It was an advance on the existing 
usage, but in itself had no finality. was» 
arrived at by the Apostles and Elders through 
the exercise of their own judgment as to the 
course which was best for the progress and unity 
of the Church) now that a new factor had entered 
into its life ; yet they did not hesitate to claim for 
it the authorisation of the Spirit ; “ It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to usd Not that 
they meant to assert for themselves a coequal 
authority with the Spirit; they were “not so 
mad,” as Chrysostom says,^ But they believed 
that the mind of the Spirit uttered itself through 
them when they faced the problem set them with 
earnestness and fidelity. Probably they thought 
the solution a permanent one; but any mistake 
r Acts vi. 1-4. ® Acts xv. 28, 29. » Homiiy xxxiii. 

26 
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they made on this |)oint docs not affect the right- 
ness of their decision at the time. “It shall be 
given you in that hour what ye shall speak.” 
The future must settle its own questions. 

Deeper than all else in the expericmce of 
Christian believers was their consciousness of 
the w'ondrous life wiiich Christ had mediated to 
them. It introduced them to a new world alto- 
gether, not only revealing higher visions of truth, 
but expanding their nature, awaking its latent 
resources, enriching it with fresh and surprising 
capacities. Nothing impressed them more than 
the variety of its manifestations. “To one is 
given through the Spirit the word of wisdom ; 
^and to another the word of knowledge, according 
to the sime Spirit : to another faith, in the same 
Spirit ; and to another gifts of healings, in the 
one Spirit ; and to another workings of miracles ; 
and to another prophecy; and to another dis- 
cernings of spirits : to another divers kinds of 
tongues ; and to another the interpretation of 
tongues.”’^ It is impossible to read such a 
’ passage without feeling with what reverent awe 
the early Christians contemplated this affluence of 
manifold endowment among them. For though 
the gifts were bestowed upon individuals, they 
were only given in trust for the fellowship ; and 
to suppress any of them, either by failing to 
exercise one’s own “gift” or by treating with 
^ I Cor. xii. 8-10, 
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indifference that of another, was to impoverish, 
the Christian brotherhood and to grieve the 
Spirit, the Giver. Therefore, as partakers in 
common of this new spiritual life, their primary* 
duty was to afford it free play, to welcome every 
manifestation of it in the members of the Church. 
i5ut obviously this tended at times in practice to 
breed confusion. The mere possession of a gift, 
say of prophecy or of tongues, was not always 
accompanied in the possessor by the requisite 
wisdom as to the occasion of its use ; it did not 
guarantee immunity from temptations to self- 
assertion and display. The early Christians were 
not less liable than their successors to the dangers 

of self-delusion. Precautions were needed, if Chris- . 

• * 

tianity were not to be discredited and the real work 
of the Spirit impaired. Hence the Apostle’s in- 
junction, “ Let all things be done decently and 
in order.” By what means, then, did the Church 
secure itself against disorderly abuses ? 

We have to remember that the Church in 
apostolic and immediately sub-apostolic times was 
not a highly centralised body, but an aggregate 
of congregations of believers widely separated 
from one another, and, though one in faith, yet 
each of them self-governing. This combined 
unity and independence is brought out in the 
picture which St. Paul gives of the Church’s 
diversified life, and the many orders of service 
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that were in operation within it.* I'irst came the 
Apostles, a designalioji applied not only to the 
Twelve, hut to others who had received a special 
call to missionary work, like Ikirnahas, Andronii:ris 
and Juoias; the prophets, with thenr endowment 
of spiritual insight and inspiring utterance ; and 
the teachers, to whom it belonged to give iiLstruc- 
tion in the facts and trutlis of the Gospel. All 
these were engaged in different ways in the 
ministry of the Word; but the Apostles had a 
mission relative to the Church at large, while 
the prophets and teachers were in some cases 
itinerant, in others stationary.*'^ St. Paul then 
enumerates a second class of gifts which found 
their special sphere of exercise in the local Chris- 
tian communities, .such as Corinth : “ miracles, 
gifts of healings, helps, governments, divers kinds 
of tongues.” The term “governments” is a 
reference to disciples who “ by wise counsels did 
for the community what the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship.”^ So in i Thessalonians he 
speaks of those “ who are over you in the Lord,” 
enjoining the brethren to esteem them highly for 
their works’ sake ; and in Romans of those who 
“ bear rule,” whom he exhorts to diligence in 
fulfilling their function.^ There is in all these 

I Cor. xii. 2o : cf. Eph. iv. riff,; Rom. xii. 4ff. 

^ Ltndsay, The Church and the Minisfty in itu Early Centuries, 
chap, nu 

■ ^ Hortj The Christian Ecr/es/a, ]u 159, 

* I 'I'hess. V. 12, 13 ; Rom. xsi. 8. 
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cases a clear allusion to an order of men who in 
local churches had manifested the quality of 
leadership, and in virtqp of it wielded a guiding 
control in their affairs. There were others also, 
who rendered ‘helps’ or subordinate service of 
*?aiiy kind, particularly in aiding the poor or weak 
or outcast brethren. 

St. Paul’s letter shows that Church administra- 
tion at Corinth was in a comparatively fluid state. 
There is no allusion to “ bishops (episcopi) and 
deacons,” as there is in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. Nothing could prove more clearly that 
no uniform system of polity was enjoined by St 
Paul in the different churches which he founded. 
But the two orders described in i Corint|iiaiis as • 
‘governments’ and ‘helps’ represented at least 
in a germinal form what are designated elsewhere 
in the New Testament as presbyters (or episcopi, 

‘ overseers ’) and deacons. 

We have in the Didachd^ {The Teaching of the 
Ttoelve Apostles) a vivid picture of Church life 
in the sub-apostolic age, or at least in the period 


^ There is much diversity of opinion both as to where the 
JJidache was written and as to its date. Spence and others hold 
that it was pr-uduced in Palestine in the province of Pertea. 
llarnack (see his Prolegomena to the DidachC^ p. 20, Texts und 
Untersuchungen zur GeschicJite der (dtcliristUcheti IJteraiur, 
Band II, Heft 3) argues strongly for an Egyptian origin ; and the 
evidence goes to show that, whether it originated in Egypt or 
not, it was known and u.sed there. Most scholars assign it to 
a date thortly before or after 100 a.d. Dr. Lindsay agrees with 
Harnack in placing it subsequent to 130 A.©. 
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subsequent to tlwt of St. PauFs lipistles. In 
some respects it reminds us of the Apostle’s 
account of the Corinthian Church. There is the 
same emplia-sis put on the whole body of the 
membership as responsible for its affiirs. It is 
they who are to judge of the qualifications of- 
those who teach them» and who are to elect the 
office-bearersd The itinerant ‘pr-ophets’ are to 
be held in highest honour, and certain tests are 
given whereby the community can recognise 
whether their prophetic inspiration is genuine.^ 
During their, visit they take precedence of the 
episcopi, preside at the LorcFs Supper, and In 
offering the Eucharistic prayer can use their own 
words ^instead of the prescribed form to which 
the episcopus must always confine himself,^ All 
this indicates at the opening of the second century 
the same faith in the free operation of the Spirit, 

“ dividing to each one severally even as He will,” 
to which i Corinthians bears witness. On the 
other hand, the community has resident office- 
bearers of a definite type, episcopi and deacons, 
and it is expressly said that they are to be 
honoured also, ‘‘for they render you the service 
of the prophets and teachers,”^ This statement 
is important, because it shows the beginning of 
the process whereby the local supplanted the 
itinerant ministry. Originally the presbyters or 


^ Didac^i/fy chap. xv. 
* JMd. chap. X. 


® IMd, chaps, xi,, xfji 
* JMd chap. XV. 
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episcopi ^ had for their function the spiritual over- 
sight of the people ; they were the ‘ shepherds.’ 
who watched over the personal character of the 
disciples, and gave co'unsel and warning. They 
also, along with the deacons as their assistants, 
received and distributed the alms of the con- 
gregation. But preaching or teaching was not 
one of their primary duties, and consequently 
many were appointed presbyters who had no gift 

i It is generally agreed that the terms presbyter and episcopus 
as used in the New Testament refer to the same persons, the 
former name being employed to describe the office, and the latter 
the function of oversight discharged by the holder of it {vide 
Lightfoot, Phinjipians, 7th cd. pp. 95-99; Pressense, Apostolic 
pp* 347-348 ; Lindsay, op. cit. pp. ispff.). Harnack strenu- 
ously disputes this identification {Texte und Untersuchmigen, Band 
II. Heft S). F ollowing and developing the lines laid d^wn by Hatoh 
In the Bampton Lectures for 1880, he argues that the episcopi had 
at first quite different functions from the presbyters ; that while the 
latter were a patriarchal body composed of the older men whose 
duty it was to watch over the life and conduct of the members of 
the Christian community, the episcopi were administiativc officials 
in the strict sense of the phrase, who were appointed for the pur- 
pose (i) of managing the financial affairs of the congregation, and 
in particular of attending to the needs of the poor ; and (2) of 
taking charge of the public worship. The episcopi as sudi were 
inferior in dignity to the presbyters ; but as individual presbyters 
w^ere often chosen to be episcopi, those so chosen soon came in 
virtue of their dual function to be the leading members of the 
presbyteral board and the chief officials of the congregation. 
Harnack’s theory has not as yet found any wide acceptance. The 
practical result of It, however, is much the same as on the generally 
received view with regard to the main point : namely, that in the 
sub-apostolic days a Christian community was ruled by a body of 
men who were called either presbyters or episcopi according to the 
aspect in which they were regarded, and that therefore the mono- 
episoipus was a later creation. For a criticism of FlarnacHs posi- 
tion, see, Sncyc. Bibl i. $80, in. 3135 ff. ; Lindsay, op. clL pp. 369 ff. 
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for it But we sec that graduall)- iu the absenre 
of prophets, or owing to the preuaisions of those 
who falsely claimed to be such, the preaching of 
the Word became one of' the ordinary functions 
discharged by the resident officials ; and as a 
matter of foot the prophetic ministry disap|.)earc,td 
from the Church in tlie course of the second 
century. 

The same century witnessed another change 
of a far-reaching nature from the type of Church 
life that characterised the sub-apostolic period. 
In the Didaekd the bishops form the ruling body 
of the community ; there is no hint of a single 
official 'holding supremacy/ But the Ignatian 
Epistles, written only a few years earlier or laterd 
assert, thfb authority of the bishop in the most 
explicit fashion. ^ The presbyters Indeed form 
a council under him, and are “as the chord.s 
to the lyre."' Yet he stands always first and 
centre of all “ Let no man do anything pertain- 
ing to the Church without the bishop.”® It is 
difficult to know how far the extravagant claims 
made by Ignatius for the mono-episcopate are to 
be interpreted as representing actual and acknow- 
ledged focts in the Church, or what deductions 

^ The martyrdom of Ignatius took place abottt the year 107 A.D. 
For the date of the DidacM^ see anti\ p. 40;. 

^ Ad Smyrn. viii. His language is very strong: itdpret 
eVttTKOir^) (koXov^eire, cos Irjirovr Xpurruc rip Harpif xal rap wpftF^V- 
repttp roh dr-ocrroXois. . . . pyjhf'is iwtiCrxinv rt irpatTtTirm 

dvtjKovrtov els rrjv (KKX-i]mav. See also Ad Efihes, vk 
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htivc tu be made for his hig'lily emotionalised and 
imaginative expressions. He was a mystic, and 
writes in the language^of a passionate spiritual 
symbolism. Making alf allowance for this, how- 
ever, his letters prove not only that the threefold 
^wdtt of ministry was already existent in many 
churches of Asia Minor, but that the episcopal 
office was gathering to itself there an exceptional 
reverence. Yet practically at the same time a 
very different ecclesiastical polity obtained else- 
where. In the churches of Egypt, as we have 
seen, there was no monarchical bishop, nor is 
there any reference to one in the Epistle of 
Clement to Corinth, or in that of Polycarp to 
Philippi : both writers speak only of presbyters ^ 
and deacons.^ But while this diversity ’of ad- 
ministration prevailed in the beginning of the 
second century, before the end of it the three- 
fold order had become almost universal It seems 
as if the change were effected with comparatively 
little friction ; at least the imperfect data we 
possess point that way. The steps in the transi- 
tion are very obscure ; though it is not difficult to 
see that many causes were at work which must 
have contributed to produce it. 

In the case of churches where the ruling 
authority was a body of presbyters, with equal 
rights and privileges, no long time would elapse 

1 C£ I^ghtfoot, PUltppians, pp. 205, 215. For a succinct summary 
of the evidence, see Sanday, Expositor, srd Series, vol v, pp. 3-5. 
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before the practical disadvantages of such a 
system of administration wonld be felt. Certain 
of the presbyters would display mortj fitness for 
the office than others; as “wise men” their 
counsels would be incixiasingly dcferrcil to by 
the community. Therefore they woukbbe ofteiie*- 
called to preside at the meetings of the presby- 
teral college, and especially at the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, when the alms of the congre- 
gation were presented. The natural tendency 
would be to acknowledge one man as specially 
qualified to officiate primus inicr par^s. This 
must have been enormously accentuated by the 
spiritual necessities of the Church, exposed as it 
was both to persecution from without and to false 
teaching within. Effective resistance to these 
dangers could best be .secured by the recognition 
of one presbyter who was deputed to speak and 
act on behalf of the Church ; who stood out as 
its head and representative, when its interests 
were threatened by the civil power, or wiien 
Gnostic and other heretical teachers under the 
guise of prophets began to perplex the kuthfuL 
Moreover, as frequent intercommunion took place 
between the different Christian communities by 
means of visits and letters, it was obviously 
convenient that this work of delegation and 
correspondence should fall to some outstanding 
presbyter ; and this additional function, constitut- 
ing him the spokesman of his church to disciples 
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outside, would give him a still further prominence. 
Nor can we leave out of account the effect pro- 
duced on those communities which preserved the 
purely presbyteral arrangements by the example 
of others which possessed the threefold order, 
especially perhaps of the mother Church of 
Jerusalem where James had held a presidential 
position. Experience showed that the unity of 
the local Christian fellowship was better realised 
when there was a recognised head like Ignatius 
at Antioch or Polycarp at Smyrna. 

These and other influences tending to the 
creation of the mono-episcopate, though at work 
everywhere, operated differently in different 
places. Personal, local and racial factors all 
entered in ; and so we find, a single episcopus in 
the churches of the East at a time when no trace 
of him exists in Greece or Egypt or Gaul, and 
when in many cases there is definite evidence 
that the ecclesiastical administration was col- 
legiated 

In view of such divergences of usage, which 
every fresh document of the early Church that 
comes to light only makes more certain, it is vain 
to talk, as Rothe does,® of a council of the 
surviving Apostles, held immediately after the 

1 E,g. Polycarp’s Epistle, which shows that in the Philippian 
Church there was no chief bishop, was practically contemporary 
woth the Ignatian Epistles. 

* AnfSnge der Christlichm Kirckey^^. 354 ff- 
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martyrdom of St jainort ami the.* iall lif jorio 
salem, at which a decroc ttas passed ordaiiiini^ 
the episrf>pal type af phurch governmeaf as 
hearing the specific authority of Chrisu I fail 
there been an. apostolic onlinance to this <;ffect, 
Clement of Rome could not have hcictn igunruni 
of it, and Ireoaais and other champions of a direct 
succession from the Afjostles would have used it 
as the strongest weapon iit their armouryd That 
the rise of the episcopal office in Asia Minor was 
due to the influence or sanction of Sr. John is 
indeed an early tradition. But it is after all no 
more than a hypothesis ; and even if true doc-:s 
not carry us very far. He may readily have 
approved of the appointment of one chief pires- 
byter as the best method of controlling the 
irregularities that threatened disruption in these 
Gentile churches, but this dues not imply that he 
regarded such an arrangement as imperatively 
required everywhere. Still less w?oukl it imply 
that he attributed to the office of cpiscopus tite 
sacerdotal character afterwards ascribed to it, as 
the sole source of valid ordination. To suggest 
that he did so, in face of the johanfiinc writings 

^ l-Ytfe Gwatkin, an. on Church Cruverninenl in Hasting's’ Ih'Sn 
Diet. i. 44i. “ Ignatius certainly uses the most emphati<' language 
in urging obedience to the bishop ; btit die greater his emphasis 
the more significant is tlie absence of any appeal ( T'rii!//, 7 is not 
one) to any institution of an order of bishop.s by the apostles. 
The absence of an argument %rhich would have rendcu'cd all the 
rest superfluous, seems nothing less than txn admission ‘ihat be 
, knew of no such iiisiitutinn.” 
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in the New Testament and of all the known facts 
ic^ardin^ tlie slow g^rowth of the theory of apos- 
tolic succession, is more courageous than plausible. 
But let us for the moiifent suppose that St. John 
did, ill liis old age, become possessed with the 
notion of a sacerdotal episcopus, would anyone 
accept that as finally determining the question 
of Church government? If the other leading 
Apostles all passed away without any hint that 
they shared his opinion, would we think it likely 
that Christ during His earthly life said a word 
on the point, or that subsequently by His Spirit 
He vouchsafed a special illumination to St. John ? 
To rest not only the whole organisation of the 
Church, but the whole conception of its distinctive 
character, on the hypothetical verdict of ctoe aged"* 
Apostle, is to attempt to base a pyramid on its apex. 


It is necessary to dwell at somedength on this 
problem of Church administration, because it is 
here ikai ike false conception of Christ's authority 
hits historically had the most disastrous results. 
His will regarding the Church as an organised 
body was not revealed in explicit instructions 
delivered by Him either as the Incarnate One 
or as the ascended Head. The guidance of the 
Spirit promised to the disciples applied to the 
ordering of Church polity only in the sense in 
which it applied to every sphere of personal or 
of corporate duty. That is to say, it was bestowed 
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upon them to meet the needs of the hmir ; but it 
only availed them so far as they fulfilled the 
requisite condititms. They had to lake account 
of circumstances, to kee*|/ an open eye for new 
facts, to rise above vanity and self-asstTibm, and 
to realise their constant tlependence on their 
living Leaden The edict issued bj' the Apijsiles 
at the Jerusalem Council, so adapted to the occa- 
sion and yet so soon to be superseded, shows 
bow utterly unfounded is the idea that they 
started with a definite framework of rules as to 
Church method and organisation. If in the 
course of the cetitury subsequent to the apostolic 
age the ministry was transformed, that was simply 
because a different situation had arisen. The 
*disappeifrance of the prophets, who shared with 
the Apostles the highest place of authority, and 
the concentration of power in the: hands of the 
local ministry and in particular of its presidemt, 
sprang inevitably from causes wlijcli only slowly 
disclosed themselves. 

The itinerant character of the prophet’s work 
did not supply that continuous instruction of 
which each church stood in need. His message 
would not always commend itself to the resident 
presbyters, and so they would in certain cases 
resent his intrusion. Sometimes his office would 
be assumed by men who had no real title to it.^ 
Quite apart, therefore, from the question whether 
^ See Didtxcbi^ chap, xi. 
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propliLtic utterance was one of the special 
gifts conferred on the apostolic Church and soon 
withdrawn, various considerations led to its early 
cessatioti,^ and to the coniequent emphasis put on 
the permanent ministry of each congregation, as 
rile constituted authority both in teaching and in 
supervision. And the concurrent development 
within that ministry of the episcopal office is no 
doubt rightly explained by Jerome, when he says 
that at first the churches were governed by a 
council of eiders, but that afterwards one elder 
was elected to be placed over the rest as a 
remedy against schism, that each might not 
create a personal following and so “break up 
the Church of Christ.”^ 

It is difficult for us to realise how great ivas 
the change which was thus effected. The 
prophet like the Apostle received his appoint- 
ment by a subjective call: he held his office 
by virtue of the gift conferred upon him by the 
lioly Spirit, and required no authorisation from 
man.® That this liberty of prophesying was open 

^ Jerome's words are *. “ Idem est ergo Presbyter qut et Epis- 
' copus, et anteqtjam diaboli instinctu, studia in religions fierent, 
et diceretur in populis, Ego sum PauU, ego Apollo, ego auiem 
Cepb«j comniuni Presbyterorum consilio ecdesise gubernabantur. 
Postquam vero unusquisque eos quos baptizaverat suos putabat 
esse, non Christi, in toto orbe decretum est ut nnus de Presby Leris 
elect ns superponerctnr ca;teris, ad qucm omnis ecdesi^ cura per- 
lineret, et schismatum semina toliercntur.” Comm, in ijEpisi, ad 
Titum^ qenedictinc ed., voL vii. pp. 694-695. 

® Cf. Gayford, Hastings’ Bible bid. i. 435. 
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to abuse is manifest, and the only safej^'uard 
against it lay in the “gift’’ of discerning the 
spirits, of distinguishing the true fnjin the fake, 
possessed by the Christian conniinnity as a 
whole. It can hardly be dispiititd that an 
orderly Church life and teaching could not beg 
permanently secured on these lines ; and that 
the Church was wisely guided in vesting the 
control of its affairs in the local office-bearers 
formally appointed, with an acknowledged headd 
But in making* the transition, the Church 
gradually came to attribute to the episcopiis 
the • charisma zmriiaiis which belonged to the 
Apostle and to the prophet, so that the “gift” 
which was bestowed by the Spirit on this or 
that iifdividtiak “dividing to each one severally 
' even as He will,” became the appanage' of an 

^ MoBtanism, in its conietubn for the p»n-jn:incncc of the pro- 
phetic office, wa^- in wnm re-iH-i.is ncaior so Apnstulk: Christianity 
than the “ tireai Church ” nhic h uxroninnniicatetl it. It ws.^ really 
a protest on behalf of the spirifuai character of the Chmi h ajiaiTisi 
an encroaching secularism in Christian life, and an overbearing 
officialism. Yet, if we can trust the act'otmts of it which have come 
down to us chiefly from anUigonisiic sources, it is clear, as Pres, sense 
says, that “it was not cumpaiibic with a Church which was to live 
and assume an organiserl form : it opened the dt'»ar to nil ilrat was 
visionary, and left no basis for a religious association {Early Years 
of Christianity^ vol. iii. p. T03). Identifying spirituality with the 
ecstatic and supra-nornial, Montanism was blind lo the necessary 
conditions of a progressive development. It had many of the 
excellences of a ‘revivalist’ movement, and more than it,s usual 
defects. Vide Harnack, Hist, of ii. 104 ff. ; cf. the iiucrest- 

ing discussion between Dr. Sunday and Prof, Kendcl Harris in the 
Mxfository 3rd Series, vol. v, pp. ic^-iio, 231-235, 
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office, From this point the aggrandisement of 
the episcopate proceeded- at an increasing ratio 

unt.1 the simple historical facts that a recmW 
succession of office-bedrers had existed since the 
Apostles time, and that they had handed on the 
. f ° ““Apostles' doctrine, were made the 
basis of the full-blown theory of apostolic succes- 
sion, that curious blend of Jewish sacerdotalism 
and Roman legalism,* We do not need to ascribe 
the prevalence of this theory to the ambitions of 
ecclesiastics, though these were not absent. We 
can see how it arose quite naturally as the honest 
conviction of Christians in the second and third 
centuries, when the paramount necessity for the 
Chuich seemed to be a centralised authority, and 
no authority was likely to establish itseff unless' 
it bore the holiest sanctions. But none the less 
we are entitled to say that in this matter they 
mistook the mind of Christ, and that the episco- 
pate as they construed it was no part of His 
intention. 1 hat they erred need not astonish 
us. for, as Dr. Gore says, “Christ has guaran- 
teed the permanence in the world of the grace 
and truth which came by Him. But He never 
came near to guaranteeing His Church against 
misuses of ecclesiastical authority akin to those 
which rendered the Scribes and Pharisees and 
chief priests so wholly inadequate for the fulfil- 

^ Harnack, //«/. of Dogma, ii. 69 ; Lindsay, of. cit. p. 280, 

® Lindsay, op. at. chap. vii. 
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ment of their divine function.”* Dr. Gore, in 
drawing this distinction, is engaged in repudi- 
ating the mecli.'pval dogma of Transiibstantiation, 
which, he declares, was constructed and formu- 
lated without the requisite appeal to the teaching 
of the New Testament as the one safeguard of 
truth. Yet he tells us that the early Fathers were 
most careful to make this appeal. How he can 
venture to assert this regarding their doctrine, 
which he so eagerly champions, of the sacerdotal 
character and apostolic succession of the episco- 
pate, is hard to understand. They quoted Scrip- 
ture indeed, but their exegesis was controlled by 
a tradition which they read Into it. The real 
basis on which they rested the doctrine was that 
it had cbme down to them in unbroken contmuity 
from the Apostles. But they never proved this, 
and could not prove it, out of Scripture; and 
all recent investigation Into early Church life 
shows the absurdity of their contention as a 
matter of history. And if the Church gravely 
erred in the thirteenth century,® it was no less 
liable to error in the second or third. 

The attitude taken in some quarters to the 
Patristic Church is nothing short of abject 
idolatry. Because the early Fathers stood com- 
paratively near to the origin of Christianity, their 

^ The Body of Christ, p, 224. 

^ The' dognia of TransubsianUation was defined, by the fourth 
' Laterait Council in 1215 a.u. 
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verdicts are treated with superstitious reverence, 
as if they must have had a deeper insight into 
it than later generations. The very reverse is 
the case. When the Creative period of Chris- 
tianity Had passed away, and men were called to 
^ think and act under the ftorntdl guiding of the 
^Spirit, those who came early were by no means 
the most likely to judge wisely. Having received 
the life-giving message of the Gospel, they had 
suddenly to adjust its relation to types of thought 
and social usages which had been created under 
other conditions. They had no long background 
of experience to guide them, witnessing to the 
results in human character and society of this 
or that form of Christian faith as fraught with 
blessing or danger. They had to wall^ by an* 
untrodden way ; and if their Christian concep- 
tions became leavened with alien influences, this 
was only what might have been anticipated. Yet 
what they determined in the first few generations 
tended to become stereotyped. When, then, — 
recognising the extreme complexity of the problem 
which the Patristic Church was set to solve, with 
immature experience and with imperfect intel- 
lectual instruments, and knowing what we now 
do of the variety of organisation which existed 
in the sub-apostollc churches, — we are asked to 
accept the doctrine of apostolic succession on the 
testimony of the Fathers, unsupported by any- 
thing* In the New Testament itself, ,“we like not 
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the security.” There is no presumption in saying 
that we to-day are in a much better position than 
they were for understanding the mind of Christ 
and His Apostles as to' the true nature of the 
Church- The Spirit is no* le.ss a gift to us than 
to them. Our knowledge of the New Testament ^ 
is incomparably greater than theirs. We have 
a saner exegesis of itd a vastly more accurate 
appreciation of its historical setting. Indeed it 
may be said that up to the Reformation the 
Scriptures had not a fair chance of telling their 
own story ; they were only known through the 
interpretations of sacerdotal authorities. But 
since then, and increasingly, they have been 
studied with every appliance of intellect, learning 
^and sphitua! insight. If the appeal to them is, 
as Dr. Gore says, the one safeguard against 
erroneous ecclesiastical teaching, then that safe- 
guard is observed to-day as it never was or could 
be by the Patristic Church. Moreover, we have 
what is of the first importance, the judgment of 
the centuries on the working of dogmas ; we 
discern their practical outcome, their logical 
implications,® Hence, for example, Cyprian's 

^ Examples of their fantastic exegesis and of their method of 
arguing are given by Middleton in his famous Free Inquiry . See 
also Farrar’s Hampton Lectures on the History of Int&rpretation^ 
Lect. IV. 

® Cf. Newman, Development of Christian Docirim, p. 29. ‘‘ The 
highest and most wonderful truths, though communicate4 to the 
, , world once for all by inspired teachers, could not be comprehended 
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daini for the hierarchical authority of the bishop 
IS doubly discounted. We see the preposterous 
ness of asserting for it^ the sanction of St. Peter 
or St. P^ul, and we see, also, that if his claim for 
the autocracy of the local bishop be right, it leads 
' . inevitably not only in logic but in fact to the auto- 
cracy of one universal bishop. Unwittingly to 
hii».self and sorely against his intention, Cyprian 
paved the way for the absolutism of the Papacy, 

It is needful to make clear, however, in what 
sense the appeal to the Scriptures as authorita- 
tive is to be understood. They record for us 
the creative period of the Christian faith, le, (i) 
what Christ Himself taught regarding the new 
life which He mediated to men, and the com- 
munion into which He called His disciples with^ 
Himself and with each other; and (2) what those 
disciples actually found by experience that they 
had gained through Him, Now the fundamental 
characteristic of the Church, or body of believers, 
in the New Testament presentation is that it is a 
spiritual fellowship, in which each member holds a 
direct relation to Christ as Head, and devotes his 
special gift to the nourishment of the common 
life ; a fellowship in which all are brethren under 
the one Master, whose Spirit dwells in them. 


all at once by the recipients, but, as being, received and transmitted 
by minds not inspired, and through media which were human, have 
required only the longer time and deeper thought for their full 
elucidation.” 
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No better suinniary' of it could be given than that 
of St Paul, “And He gave s(ime to be apostles ; 
and some prophets; aiicl some <,;vangelistH ; and 
some pastors aiic! teachers ; for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building* up of the bud/ of Christ: till we alb 
attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grwii 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.”^ There is the utmost clivc^r- 
sity of function : yet the function is always of one 
kind, that of service, not of lordship, ** Wlial is 
Apollos? And what is Paul ? Ministers through 
whom ye believed ; and each as the Lord gave to 
#.him/** ^ No Church accords with the Scriptural 
ideal which violates the principle of Christian 
brotherhood, and gives to one dominion over the 
faith of others. Spiritual equality in Christ, inter- 
dependence, and mutual helpfulness,— these are 
essential notes of the Ncb? Testament Church. 

But we quite misuse the appeal to the Scrip- 
tures, if we imagine that they supply us with a 
final organised form for the realisation and mani- 
festation of this fellowship. What they portray 
for us as indispensable is the character of the new 
Christian society, its origin, its type, its laws and 
conditions. These are all spiritual, not formal 
But the method of administration is variouvsiy set 
forth ; in i Corinthians it seems companttively 

^ Eph, iVr n-13- - I Con iil 5. 
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undeveloped, in Acts and the Pastoral Epistles 
we read of definite functionaries,— presbyters and 
deacons. Throughout the whole New Testa- 
ment petiod the Apostolate exercises a iini(|ue 
authority. An exact reproduction of the Church 
polity then existing is impossible, because it was 
plainly in a transitional state. Yet there are 
tjiose who think that the adoption of any arrange- 
ments in worship or government not warranted 
by Scriptural precedent is illegitimate. This is 
really to observe the letter of the New Testament 
at the expense of the spirit. The Apostolic 
Church itself shows a development in organisa- 
tion, by its appointment of the Seven to answer 
the demands of a new situation ; and if we are tp 
follow its example it must be, not by making a 
slavish copy of its methods, but by acting on its 
principles. 

Moreover, as Hooker shows in his great argu- 
ment, Scripture is not meant to be the exclusive 
guide of human conduct,^ Its function is not to 
supersede other sources of light in reason and 
experience which God vouchsafes to us ; it cannot 
even be rightly understood unless these other 
means of illumination are assigned their due 
place. If this is not done, misconceptions of its 
meaning are inevitable : that which is secondary 
in its teaching becomes confused with what is 
primary ; phrases that have a merely temporary 
^ Bales. Polity.^ Bk, ii. 
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application are turned into permanent oblif^a- 
tions ; usages are solemnly uphedd and continiM^d 
into an age when they beemne anachronisms, and 
the imperious duties of the present hour/emain 
midischarged. All these results follow from treat- 
ing the New Testament as a statute-book. bVAV 
thing's are more ])athct!G than the resolute ad- 
herence of some pious souls to wliat they cou4t 
the simplicities of early Christian observance, 
under the impression that they, and they alone, 
represent amidst the general defection the mind of 
Christ, when in reality they are doing less than 
almost any of their neighbours to commend His 
Gospel to living men and women. 

As Christianity spread throughout the nations, 
and was^ called to confront the manifold neces- 
sities of a complex society, it could not have 
performed its mission if it had refused to change, 
in any particular the administrative system with 
which it began. Ecclesiastical polity is a branch 
of applied ethics ; it is not an end in itself, but a 
means for giving a more complete and t.dTcciive 
expression to the life and work of the Christian 
brotherhood. Therefore the Church is not only 
at liberty to change it, but may under certain 
circumstances be under an obligation to do so, if 
• it is to accomplish the primary purpose for which 
it exists. Only, it must see that the change dffes 
'’feally help to express its characteristic life, ^.not 
.■e-tippress/or- pervert it The condemnation of 
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episcopacy as expounded by Cyprian and his 
successoi s is not that it was a new form of 
go%^ernment for which ^ there was no precedent, 
but diat it introduced elements incompatible with 
the true character of Christian fellowship, that 
'»^its autociatic and hierarchical pretensions were 
entirely alien to the type of corporate life pre- 
seiafced by Christ and His Apostles, that it in- 
volved a narrowing and de-spiritualising of the 
Church, by putting emphasis on what was not 
indispensable, and by excommunicating those 
who, on apostolic grounds, belonged to the visible 
“ body of Christ*’ ^ 

* Here lies the weakness of the Abbe Lois3?’s argi.iment on > 
ecclesiastical development. In bis two books, JjHnvigile et 
wvni Auimr (Tun Petit Livjr, be insists that the Gospel 
was a divine principle, a new spiritual life which entered humanity 
under the limited forms of Jetvish thought and experience, and 
which has from age to age had to create for itself new forms, 
as reg.irds ecclesiastical organisation, doctrine and worship, in 
accordance with the varying needs of human intelligence and 
social circumstance. “UEglise” (the Roman Catholic Church) 

“ n*dtait pas .seulcment la suite inevitable, mais la suite legitime 
de FEvangile” (A leifur clc.^ Prdf. p. 27). But it is precisely the 
iegitimarj of this evolution which the Abb<> never proves. Tlte 
Christian principle, he says, has found "dans les rencontres de 
Wiistoire les occasions, les excitants, les adjuvants, la maliere de 
son propre developpement” {Atdour etc., p. 47). If anything is 
certain, it is that some of these changes h;i\ e had nothing to do 
with its own ch<imciemiic development ; have been alien accretions, 
not natural growths. One can see well enough how the doctrine 
and polity of the Papal Church have come to be what they are 
".through contact with history ” 5 but one would like 10 have some 
denionsfc-ation of their congriiity with the “Christian principle” as 
set forth in the New Testament. 
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Apart from this sacerdotal claim, it is perfectly 
permissible to argoe that episcopacy, as a form of 
administration, \vas a right devtdopnieiit of the 
corporate life of bcdievc^rs. just as it is allowable to 
hold that Cong'regatioiialism, which was the first 
stage of Church organ isation, was rightly super-, ^ 
seded by a method resembling modern Presby- 
terianismd It is no disproof of the wiKflof»r of 
Diocesan Episcopacy as it now exists that it was 
not ‘primitive/ ant! “did not grow up until the 
bth-pth centuries, when it took shape mainly 
In France under the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian kings*’ nor, even if it were wise in the 
mediaeval period, is it any proof that it should 
„ continue in all circumstances. That polity is best 
which most fully exhibits and confirms the unity 
of the whole Christian fellowship ; which main- 
tains order and discipline, while doing justice to , 
the inalienable rights of individual liberty ; which 
enlists the interest and ser^dee of the entire 
membership for the common edification, and for 
the evangelisation of the world. These are rules 
which the Church must observe, just because 
they are laws of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
But it does not follow that their observance can 
best be attained throughout Christendom by a 
uniform system. Quite otherwise indeed : for 

1 See Sunday, E.icp0sit{>f\ 3rd Series, vol. viii. p, 335. 

^ Ibid. voL V. p. 03; c£ Hatch, OrgankatwH p/ //r Eur/y 
CA.i'knm CAurches. l,ecture VIIL 
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the differences among men in temperament and 
mental type, in heredity and training, enter of 
necessity into the matter. One puts the accent 
on liberty, another on order; one on the function 
of the individual, another on the Church as I 
corporate body ; one attaches more importance to 
usages which have become consecrated by time, 
aiKJther is more sensitive to what seems the need 
of his own day. All these factors are acknow- 
ledged by each of them, but in diverse pro- 
portions. Xhere is an affinity between the 
Church government which a man approves and 
his idea of civil polity.^ In the early centuries 
Roman imperialism reflected itself in the eccle- 
siastical sphere. It is not an accident that Russia 
Is autocratic both in Church and State" or that 
a democratic or representative ideal of Church 
administration so largely prevails among the free 
and self-governing peoples. Nor is it any dis- 
paragement to the Church that it should be so. 
Is U to be the only institution that declines 
to take account of the developing thought and 
widening experience of mankind If a nation 
remains itself through many modifications of its 
working constitution, why should the Church of 
Christ sacrifice its identity because it shows the 
intelligence and the practical judgment to modify 
or reconstruct its arrangements for the better 
disc|iarge of its functions? To say that it is 

^ Cf. arlicle by Uarnucb in (Umiemp. Review^ Dec. 1904. 
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“andiored” irremovably to a system which is 
largely stamped with the absokitism of an earlier 
time is to write it down as^ inadequate to its age- 
long task. Scm.per eadcni is a nohltj motip for its 
spiritual me.ssage, but a ruinous one for its type of 
administration : for in the practical sphere not to 
change is to be.come feeble or effete. 

Hence the polity which commends itself 
to-day as most correspondent with the essential 
teaching of the New Testament would not neces- 
sarily have been most suitable centuries ago. 
Even if it be more spiritual than that which then 
obtained, it might hai'c been “too good to live,” 
or to do its proper work. The * pedagogic ’ 
diaracter of God’s government of the world was 
not limited to the Old Testament dispensation : 
and what to us woultl be an anachronism may 
have carried a divine significance to a former 
generation. While, then, we repudiate the attempt 
to impose upon u.s the ecclesiastical order of 
patristic or mediawal times, and claim the riglit in 
Christ’s service to be true to ourselves and to our 
appointed place, we ought ever to remember in 
our verdicts on past ages that it is not so easy to 
judge of others’ duty as to perceive our own. 

There are some who will regard such a view 
• as, a dissipation of Christs authority in any real 
;';'meahing Of the term. They will denounce jt as 
art' uiTCon trolled subjectivism, in which every man 
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does what seems right in his own eyes, and 
asserts for it the sanction of the Lord. What 
they desidcirate is an objective standard in the 
shape of divine comibands, untouched by any 
fluctuations or vicissitudes of human thought and 
life. Only by this means, they hold, is there any 
guarantee for the perpetuation of the Church or 
of Christian faith. But what security is there, 
even on their hypothesis, that mankind will not 
some day universally renounce the Gospel of 
Christ ? Is it merely that the Church claims 
to have a commission to declare, ‘This is the 
revealed truth ’ ? Certainly not. A claim is 
nothing unless it can justify itself to the best 
judgment of men : and the higher it is, the more 
eagerly will its credentials be scrutini.sed,’* There^ 
fore in the end the one guarantee for the perpetuity 
of Christianity in the world is its adaptation to 
human nature. ‘ The only security against its 
disappearance is that man is so made as in- 
herently to require it ; that they are fitted to each 
other like 'the halves of the ancient tessera, and 
that what God has joined cannot finally be put 
asunder. 

The abiding claim of Christ to our allegiance 
is that He, and He alone, by His life and pre- 
eminently by His death, has fully disclosed 
to humanity the redemptive purpose and the 
redemptive action of God. But inasmuch as the 
discifosure, while valid for all time, has been made 




selves to receive it ; and this preparation is of the 
whole personality which Christ claims for His 
service. Hence an individual, or for that matter 
an entire generation, may seriously misunderstand 
the Incarnate revelation. But that revelation, 
nevertheless, stands there permanently recorded 
In the New Testament, and another age discdvers 
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in it what had been unperceived or obscured; 
discovers it not by passive acceptance of an 
ecclesiastical pronouncement supposed to be in- 
fallible, but by active slilf-discipline, by humility 
and rev'erence, by loyalty to every light of 
^ experience. There is an ever-repeated demand 
^n humanity for a formal instructor, whether 
person or book ; but history must have written 
itseff in vain for us, if it has not taught us the 
futility of the desire. The measure in which we 
shall comprehend the true authority of Christ will 
be in proportion as we keep life on all its sides, 
intellectual as well as moral and spiritual, true to 
the highest. 
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